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Co esisteut kesultl Ut WELDING 


CONVENIENT ADJUSTMENT COMPENSATES FOR 





WEAR AND PERMITS HIGH-SPEED, UNIFORM OPENING 


eee | - ° . 
Turning the. adjusting- nut Ga \s HESE heavy-duty LWZ Magnetic Contactors in- 
below keeps contact-opening <\ A sure good welds at low cost. They are not an 


adaptation of a standard contactor but are designed 


_ and pressure uniform — \) . 
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especially for welding service. They have a readily 
accessible contact-adjustment which permits high- 
speed, uniform opening, giving consistent welding 


results. 


Outstanding due to their high arc-handling ability 
and low upkeep, these EC&M Contactors are un- 


matched in performance. Deliveries can be made in 





reasonably good time. Ask for Bulletin 1211. 
This single adjustment is easy to make and 
requires only the simplest tools. Any oper- 
ator can make it and thereby insure con- 
sistent welding results by keeping opening- i) 


time uniform, 
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We build six standard sizes of 
welder contactors. At the right 
is the No. 4W size. Ratings are 
based on duty cycle curves as 
shown in Bulletin 1211. 
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THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. | I) 


2698 E. 79th STREET * CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 














The wire with the 


uniform zinc coating 


Imagine ten . . . twenty . . . thirty or more miles of 
steel wire—with the same uniform and heavy zinc 
coating, uniform around and tightly bonded to the 
wire. Impossible? Not when it’s bethanized! 


Bethanized wire is made by an advanced elec- 
trolytic process which actually Jocks a smooth, 
protective coating of 99.9 per cent pure zinc to the 
steel base. The bond between the zinc and the steel 
is so tight that the two metals may be considered 
as one. 


Here's proof of the tight adherence and ductility 
of the bethanized coating: 


Take a short length of bethanized wire. Twist it, 
wrap it around its own diameter, bend it flat upon 


BETHLEHE 


STEEL 
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itself, draw to a fine gage—in short, give it the works. 
The coating will not be loosened in any way. 


Because of the absence of rust-inviting thin spots 
in the tight, uniform coating, bethanized wire is 
resistant to corrosion. But still greater protection 
against corrosion can be obtained, if conditions neces- 
sitate it, by using coatings up to three times as heavy 
as those specified in conventional Type 3 galvanizing. 


Why not investigate bethanized wire? Give it a 
try—not in the easy jobs, but in your toughest form- 
ing operations. We think you'll like it . . . and that 
you'll come back for more. For details address the 
nearest Bethlehem district office, or send your inquiry 
to Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


«Bethanized Wire - 
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FOR FERROUS, NON-FERROUS AND 
NON-METALLIC MATERIAL 


The clean-cut job is the profitable job. Shearing 
square, shearing straight, shearing to close tolerances— 
lowers cost of forming and smoothes the assembly. 


Cincinnati sheared blanks in many cases eliminate 
expensive blanking dies. 


Cincinnati Shears handle ferrous, non-ferrous and non- 
metallic materials—with machine tool like accuracy. 


Cincinnati Shears are very profitable machines in FOR SPECIALIZED WORK 
many plants in many industries. 


You get a ‘clean-cut’ product from Cincinnati Shears. nits thie tnatrudtive abtateg S-3 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25,OHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 











10, EASTON LOW-LIFT ELECTRIC PLATFORM TRUCK 11. EASTON 5-TON PLATFORM CAR, TIMKEN BEARINGS 12. EASTON OPEN FRAME TRAILER, 5000 LBS. CAPACITY 





AN INTEGRATED ENGINEERING SERVICE 
TO MEET YOUR HANDLING PROBLEMS... 


ALL of these EASTON-engineered electric lift trucks, industrial cars and trailers are 
serving one manufacturing plant. The complexity of light and heavy, routine and highly 
specialized handling and production operations helps to illustrate the scope of EASTON’s 
integrated engineering service. Plant managers and engineers who are faced with a 
similar variety of flow and handling problems find it 


convenient and helpful to refer their questions to £ A J T © a 


Engineering Counsel, Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, Pa. 
TRAILERS - TRUCK BODIES 
CARS - ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


ata 144-14 
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Meet The V.P. & G.M. 


We're going to right a 
small wrong this week. The 
face you see here belongs to 
George O. Hays, Business 
Manager of STEEL, and Vice 
President and General Man- 
ager of the Penton Publish- 
ing Co. We were checking 
the personnel files last week and we discovered that 
there wasn’t any current photo for Mr. Hays there. 
So, to right the wrong, we had Cmfwyp, the zinc-line 
camera man get busy and this is the net result. We 
think it flatters him, but we wouldn't tell him so to 
his face. George sits in his big office with the 
checkerboard floor at No. 826 Penton Bldg. and 
catches all the problems nobody else can answer. 
To him goes a big share of the credit for establish- 
ing the policies which have made STEEL one of 
America’s lead..g business papers. We think it’s 
the best, but then we might be accused of having 
a certain amount of bias on the subject. 





It Is, ItReally Is! 


So you wanna know about that picture we ran 
last week. Okay, okay. We'll tell you, but we are 
fairly sure you won't believe it after we do. That 
cut was upside down, and if you turn it around, look 
at it carefully from a distance of about three feet, 
vou should be able to figure out that it is a perfectly 
normal photo of a black & white Holstein cow, lean- 
ing against a wire fence. She has black ears and a 
few black spots on her back; otherwise she is all 
white. Thus far she has no name. because we haven’t 
found one which seems quite suitable. 


Brass on Wheels 


We are still hearing, and 
probably will continue to 
hear for a long time to come, 
stories and anecdotes about 
the atomic bomb. One of 
the more recent has to do 
with the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
plant, which is a tremendous 
installation. In one particular part of it production 
needed a shot in the arm, so Major General Groves 
decided to make a morale building inspection. 
There are about ten miles of aisles in this particular 
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unit, and the general wanted to tour the whole 
business. That’s a long walk for any general—or 
anyone else, for that matter. The plant manager 
and his staff were accustomed to use bicycles to make 
their rounds, and they offered their two-wheelers to 
the general and his staff—who promptly accepted. 
No small man, the general provided an ample sight 
on his mechanical] steed, but off he went, bravely 
pedalling along the aisles. Many a worker’s morale 
was bolstered that day at the sight of a two-star 
general, puffing along on his bike and followed by 
a flotilla of a dozen colonels, all pedalling for dear 
life, with the plant management in full pursuit. 


Stee! Hits A New Bottom 


New products made from 
steel and other metals are 
well within the province of 
our thirty-odd editors. They 
like to keep abreast of all 
new developments, and _ it 
isn’t often that they miss one. 
However, the other day we 
saw announced in a daily paper a new steel product 
which was a complete surprise to the whole staff. 
It was in a department store advertisement, appear- 
ing in the Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald and it read 
ike this, “Infants’ Pants, 19c. Made of heavy gage 
steel with finest baked enamel ivory finish. Color- 
ful, built-in padded seat. Solid rubber tipped legs. 
Dependable.” And from the experiences we have 
had at home, that might not be a bad idea, either, 
but we wonder about that colorful seat. 





Birds, Flowers, Etc., Are Here 


The windows are wide open today, on account of 
spring, gentil spring is here. Or at least, the calen- 
dar says it is. The official word from the Cleve- 
lend weather bureau put the arrival at March 11; 
the calendar says March 21; the first robin appeared 
abont New Years’ day and the groundhog either did 
or didn’t see his shadow in Punxsatawny, Pa., where 
traditional groundhogs always do or don’t see their 
shadow on Feb. 2. Anyhow, the windows are open 
end off Lake Erie there’s a fresh, mild breeze. Our 
1940 caupe looks like it needs a coat of paint, or at 
least a simonizing, and a quick look at our house 
yesterday revealed the need for a few gallons of 
white paint. All in all, we are glad this is the last 
item in the column for this week. 





Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. U. S 





. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cub 


Vol. 118, No. 11, March 18, 1946, issue of STEEL, published every Monday at Cleveland, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at the post office, 
a, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years $10; all 


other countries, 1 year $12. Current issues, 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 
(Editorial Contents—Page 69) 

















Wellman 15-ton, man-trolley Ore Bridge att | 
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WELLMAN 


m" builds a complete line of 


ORE and COAL 
. HANDLING BRIDGES 


The Wellman Engineering Company 










has a wealth of experience in building 
Ore and Coal Handling Bridges of 


Wellman em Coal Storage Bridge 
\ 


“| many types and capacities. 
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WELLMAN WILLE BUILD IT! 
oe eee RE Car Dumpers (all types) industrial Furnaces 
Ore and Coal Handling Coke Pushers 
Bridges Mine Hoists 
Gas Producers Charging Machines 
Skip Hoists Soaking Pits 






ge Bridge with 
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Coal Sto position. 





rope-operated, Special Cranes (Wharf, Dry-Dock, Hammerhead, Pontoon) 
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Wellman 7-10 folding boom in elevated 










THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7029 CENTRAL AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Our Navy Did... on fleet tugs down in the tropics, where 


engine room temperatures were running high as 140°F! 
In 25 by 30 ft of space, that’s like having 140, thou- 
sand-watt radiant heaters “‘raising blisters’ on you all 
at one time! 


Here's How Navy Figured: To get 765 shaft hp out of 
94% efficient propulsion motors, of which there are 
four aboard, they were putting in about 812 hp of 
electrical energy. Or, 47 hp went in that didn’t come 
out of the shaft, but escaped through the frame. This 
ran about 35 kw heat per motor. 





We Measured, and figured, and made designs—used a 
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new, toxic gas-free Glass Melamine insulation that re- 
quired extensive changes in design and fabrication, 
We put special air passages inside the motor—yet 
kept accessibility. We saved 25% space over our pre- 
vious commercial marine design by figuring a special 
shape cooler—without cutting down cooler efficiency. 





Well, Our Temperatures Began To Rise when Navy 
laid down its ‘specs’. “Design a marine water-cooled 
motor—make it fit into the floor space of your open 
drip-proof type—no major changes in ship design. 
Make it extra-dependable, as fireproof as practicable’. 





Then We Made Those Motors Shock-Proof — by cut- 


ting out all cast iron, re-designing structural members 
for greater strength, resorting to modern, proven fab- 
rication throughout, Result: A new kind of water- 
cooled motor that put a “tough” Navy job on ice, 
and also proved a point! A 1999 





There's a Point to this story: Every time Allis- 
Chalmers engineering discovers new ways of solv- 
ing special motor problems, like this one, it also 
learns how to build better standard motors for 
you! Watch for these new and better motors from 
A-C. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISs. 


Wait ‘til you see the NEW 











HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co, 
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No one can predict when inter- 
planetary travel wiil become a 
reality, but today’s amazing 
developments in radar, jet propulsion, and 
atomic power may shorten the actual time to 
years instead of centuries. Already strato- 
sphere ships for inter-continent travel are in 
the planning stage. 


The “skin” for tomorrow's space ship will 
have to be tough, strong, alloy, capable of 
withstanding both the extreme cold of outer 
spaces and the high temperatures developed 
when the ship.enters our atmosphere at ter- 
rifically high speeds. Chances are it will be 
a special type of stainless steel, tailor-made 
to meet these exacting specifications . . . pos- 
sibly a steel developed in the JESSOP 
Research Laboratories, where tomorrow's 
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grandson may read this Advertisement 


problems are being solved today. 


Jessop specializes in the development and 
manufacture of stainless and special alloy 
steels. Jessop stainless steels are available 
in all standard analyses and sizes, in addi- 
tion, special analyses are developed to meet 
special requirements. 


Your inquiries will receive immediate at- 
tention. 


JESSOP STEEL 
COMPAN Y 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WASHINGTON, PA 

















as 85% ... get better, more uniform results for 

less money! Reason is that you pre-select exact 
areas for hardening or brazing, and control both amount 
and penetration of heat! This new production tool is 
completely automatic . . . requires no — help. 
Just place part in work coil and press button. That's 
all! High frequency power passing through work coil 


T IN MOST CASES, you can cut heating time as much 














THE MOLECULES in the metal resist this induced 
current and the resistance loss produces instan- 
taneous, localized heat. Through heating is also 
easily obtained with the new Allis-Chalmers Induction 











induces a current in part being processed, 


heater by using properly designed work coils. 








THESE FEATURES MEAN BETTER, LOWER COST PRODUCTION FOR YOU! 


1 What's your heating prob- 
lem? Brazing? Hardening? 
Soldering? Annealing? 
Melting? Heating for Forg- 
ing? This new productive 
unit handles them all ! 


2 Sturdy, long-life Oscilla- 
tor Tubes are fully protect- 
ed against overloads. 


3 New Coupling System de- 
veloped by A-C keeps losses 
low and improves the out- 
put efficiency 


4 Complete 3-Phase Power 
System with over 90% 
power factor. 


§ Transformer is designed 
for heavy-duty ‘round the 
clock production. Has large 
reserve capacity. 

6 Large, easily read instru- 
ments show when power is 
on, also indicate grid and 
plate currents including fila- 
ment voltage. 


7 Automatic Timer controls 
heat sequence in split sec- 
onds from 2 seconds to 20 
minutes ... makes unit easy 
for unskilled operators to 
use. Also gives high pro- 
duct uniformity and reduces 
rejects, 


8 All controls are on one 
panel . . . protected from 
tampering by door and lock. 


9 Specially designed Choke 
Coil protects rectifier tubes 
from damage by high fre- 
quency radio currents. 


10 Safety Features: Heavy- 
duty control; high water- 
temperature switch; fuses; 
interlocking switches on 
doors protect operators. 


11 Attractive, Compact Steel 
Cabinet mounted on heavy- 
duty casters encloses unit. 
Provides shielding. 
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Time in Half.. 


WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS GREAT 
NEW INDUCTION HEATER 





























HERE’S SECRET of why Induction Heating is EVEN GREATER SAVINGS can be realized by 

especially effective for surface hardening and 4a processing several parts at the same time. Mul- 

brazing operations. At a frequency of 450,000 tiple set-ups of this kind further increase pro- 
cycles, 98% of induced current remains within two- duction with reduced process costs. Why not find out 
thousandths of an inch of surface of metal being treated. how induction heating can save you money? 


ALLIS ~ CHALMERS 


NEW MOVIE EXPLAINS 
INDUCTION HEATING MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


e 
This new A-C movie in full color ° WS 
d sound shows how a typical 5 ?, Builde 
salen gael carta pat ap f Z O ht eer 


oat id t 
pleted in less than 5 seconds ... El. tron by E guipimen 
other spectacular brazing operations! QO f e Cc od , 

Contact your nearest A-C District A Vs / 72 of ul Ss l, I Y. 
Office for a showing, or write direct O 


to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
for a copy to loan. Film runs 1214 HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 


minutes on 16mm sound projectors only. 
A 1995 
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PENFLEX FLEXIBLE METALLIC INTERLOCKED 
GALVANIZED STEEL HOSE, BRONZE 


STEAM HOSE...... 


— 
7 
ee: 


your TANKS, VATS, PROCESSING EQUIP- 
MENT and PIPE SYSTEMS 





PENFLEX THREE BASIC TYPES —sranparp Four-WALL INTERLOCKED 


Four-wall Interlocked gives you high resistance 





to wear, absorption and fire. It is vibration-absorbing . . . 
severe pulsations of pressure and frequent flexure do not 
affect its useful life. Four-wall Interlocked construction pro- 
vides a combination of great strength and flexibility, yet the 
metal itself does not bend . . . the hose remains tight. Full 


flow area is always maintained; this hose cannot collapse. 


AVAILABILITY — penrtex GALVANIZED STEEL HOSE — for oil, 


grease, hot tar, paint, gas, air or any other free-flowing 
material or liquid. Fire-resistant. Has inherent electro-static 
protection. Is easy to handle. Resists vibration and high 


temperatures. Is strong and flexible. 


PENFLEX BRONZE HOSE — for water or steam, and for many types 


10 


of application on processing equipment. Has all of the advan- 
tages of galvanized steel and is resistant to corrosive action. 


NOTE: Also available in various alloys. 


—for heavy duty service. Interlocked construction provides 


maximum strength with simple construction. 


TYPE HR HIGH RIDGE— medium duty hose. High ridge joint 
affords. greater relative motion between corrugations than 
does the Standard Four-wall Interlocked. 


TYPE FP LIGHTWEIGHT — most flexible hose. An extremely flex- 


ible construction with lubricated packed joints. 


All of the three types can be reinforced by the addition of 


braiding and armor. 


PENFLEX COUPLINGS— Available in two types 


SOLDERED-ON TYPES for use at temperatures to 250 degrees 
Fahrenheit and HEAT-PROOF TYPES for temperatures above 
250 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Both types can be supplied in brass or malleable iron . . . 


plain or reinforced. 


For engineering data on PENFLEX GALVANIZED STEEL, BRONZE HOSE and COUPLINGS—write for Bulletin 52-9. 


PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 


Established 1902 


7227 POWERS LANE 





PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 
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PIONEERING | 


The New National Cold Header 


is an outstanding example ef anechan- 


ical pioneering. 


Conceived, engineered and devel- 
oped by men whose guiding principle 
is the continuous exploration of new 


methods, its performance has opened 


"ew frontiets in the Bolt and Rivet 


Industry. 


Let us help you investigate its 
possibilities. 


ATIONAT 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


Detroit 


Chicago 














‘Wore than Human 








All Screw driving problems solved here! 





A wide range of straight, angle and extension 
attachments speed assembly—whatever the size, 
type, location or tightness requirements of your 
screwdriving or nut setting jobs. In fact, Thor 
engineers have never failed to solve any screw or 
nut driving problem yet presented. They'll be 
glad to check on yours . . . without obligation. 





Thor U16CP 


(Shown above driving screws on a refrigerator unit) 





Thor U19AP 
Right Angle Screwdriver 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


SCREW DRIVERS and NUT SETTERS 


You'll “put ut together”... faster with 


these versatile assembly tools 


“UNCANNY” is the way operators describe the un- by precision-wound motors and precision-cut gearing 
failing accuracy with which Thor portable electric so that you get exactly the right combination of 
assembly tools drive screws and set nuts to uniform speed and torque for the job. 

tightness at top speed. But, it is understandable when If you want to “put it together”’ three or four times 
you know the precision-built control features in faster—write, or call your nearest Thor distributor. 


these Thor tools. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


. 7 e > 
An adjustable clutch, for example, standard on most 600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


models, permits driving each fastener precisely toa Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 
Milwaukee New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
pre-set tension. Power 1S positively controlled, too, Salt Lake City San Francisco Toronto, Canada London, England 


PORTABLE POWER 


° e* 2s @¢ @ 


WOLe 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS e UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS* MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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I’.L.A.T, drive gets along on its own. Power delivery stays up 
... Wear on belt and bearings stays down... without con- 
tinual readjustment. 

Other short center drives require the expense of frequent 
regulation and parts replacement in order to maintain effi- 
ciency ... but Flat Leather Automatic Tension drive takes 
care of tension by itself. The pivoted base responds auto- 


matically to the load —increasing belt tension when the load 
is heavy, decreasing belt tension when the load is light. You 
always know tension is correct. Power saved ... wear elim- 
inated ... man-hours put to better purposes. 


When, after a long period of service, the base finally does 
need adjustment, it’s an easy job — can be done with the 
motor running and without the nuisance of realigning sheaves. 

Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 
His name is in THOMAS’ REGISTER and Classified Phone 
Book. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting”’ section. 








Side-by-side tests show the advantages of flat leather belts 
for pivoted bases. And Graton & Knight’s “Research” 
Leather Belt has the ideal characteristics to give you depend- 
able and trouble-free service: 
runs cool over small pulleys — thinner cross-section of 
leather belt than that of a Vee belt minimizes internal wear 
® less initial tension needed — “weight-controlled” curry 
builds in high coefficient of friction 
® longer non-stretch life — it is “‘pre-stretched” according to 
hide characteristics 
® highest ply adhesion strength “Tension-Cemented” 
(patented) 
“Research” is guaranteed to increase average machine 
production at least 3% 
Write for new, free Belting Manual to Graton & Knight 
Company, 322 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. 





i —_ 4 
Ge ‘a 
. from Graton & Knight's complete line . . . manufactured under one control from 
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green hide to finished product, 
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Having Trouble Getting Castings? 
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—— 
Worcester ce 


503 Barber Avenue 
ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1383 





STEEL CO. 


Worcester 6, Mass. 


Representatives in Alexandria Virginia, Buffalo, Canton Ohio, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Toronto 
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‘‘Bound with steel’’—not only give 
you that extra something in protec- 
tion, but they represent real econo- 
my any way you look at it. 


Why? Well, they reduce shipping 
costs by cutting weight and ship- 
ping space, they save storage space, 
they save many hours in assembly 
time, they eliminate damage claims 
—just to mention a few points. 


SHIPPING Smart buyers always choose 


SUPERSTRON(}| SUPERSTRONG. 


CONTAINERS 


RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY COMPANY 


40 WEST Jist PLACE «+ CHICAGO &, FLLINOTS 
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each specific application. 
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HARBISON-WALKER RESEA 
DEVELOPMENT OF REFRACT 


A 
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H-W IMPROVED METALKASE (Steel En- 
cased Chemically Bonded Magnesite Brick) is 
the ideal refractory for front walls, back walls, 
end walls, roof shoulders and skews of Basic 
Open-Hearth Furnaces and for upper side walls 
of Basic Electric Steel Furnaces. Now more than 
ever before, in a highly competitive market, the 
best available refractory should be selected for 
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VEGA, the super-duty silica brick, by a wide 





margin, is more refractory under load than com- 





mercial silica brick of the usual quality. It has 





given as much as 20% to 30% longer life in 






open-hearth roofs — permitting higher oper- 







ating temperatures and increasing the tonnage 








output. 





‘H-W MAGNAMIX (A Washington Magnesite 
Ramming Mixture) is firmly established in the 


basic open-hearth and electric steel industries. 













More than 50 complete open-hearth bottoms 
and many electric steel furnace bottoms are in 
successful operation. The high magnesia 
content (80% MgO) and the density to which 
it packs when rammed make H-W MAGNAMIX 


the outstanding refractory for new bottoms, for 
















bottom repairs and for taphole repiping and 


maintenance. 
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Reed Lead 

























Every maintenance engineer knows that Red Lead 
has long been the outstanding protective 
paint for metal. 


But did you knew that one of the important 
reasons is the ability of Red Lead to 
counteract the acid conditions which are 
recognized as accelerators of rust? 


Structural steel is usually exposed to acid 
environments. This is so because acid- 
forming compounds are produced by cer- 
tain gasses and smoke in contact with 
moisture. Pollution of waterways also re- 
sults in acidity. 


Moreover linseed oil, synthetic resin var- 
nishes and other commonly used paint ve- 
hicles themselves produce organic acids in 
the normal process of aging. Many of these 
also accelerate corrosion. 







When Red Lead is the pigment in a protective 





paint, rust-causing acidity is kept under 





control. Actually, a “controlled” acid level 





is maintained in the paint film. This is a 





singular property of Red Lead and also 





contributes to the utmost in film flexibility, 





impermeability and long life. 
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The value of Red Lead as a rust preventive is 
most fully realized in a paint where it is 





the only pigment used. However, its rust- 








NEUTRALIZES ACIDS 
that Speed Up Kusting 


resistant properties are so pronounced 
that it also improves any multiple pigment 
paint. No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protection of 
metal if it contains Red Lead. 


Write for New Booklet—“Red Lead in Corrosion 
Resistant Paints” is an up-to-date, authorita- 
tive guide for those responsible for specifying 
and formulating paint for structural iron and 
steel. It describes in detail the scientific rea- 
sons why Red Lead gives superior protection. 
It also includes typical specification formulas. 
If you haven’t received your copy, address 
nearest branch listed below. 


The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through our 
technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6: Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.); 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 
30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, W. Va. 
(Evans Lead Division). 


Dutch Boy 
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Fully automatic except for ladling 
metal into the “cold” chamber, 
H-P-M high pressure metal die- 
casting machines reduce the 
“human element" to an absolute 
minimum. All machine actions are 
controlled by a single multiflex 
timer, conveniently located at the 
operator's station. Hand switches 
are also provided for independent 
manual control of each machine 
action. 

Hydraulic power is available for 
pulling cores, thereby eliminating 
all manual effort of freeing intricate 
metal castings from the mold. The 
H-P-M straight-line hydraulic. mold 
clamp permits molds to be quickly 
interchanged. No adjustments are 
necessary to install molds of differ- 
ent thickness. 

Have you considered die casting 
your metal parts? High pressure die 
castings have ideal mechanical 
specifications, and cost very little 
more than low pressure die cast- 
ings. 

Equipped exclusively with H-P-M 
hydraulic pumps, valves and con- 
trols, H-P-M die-casting machines 
are designed for high speed, heavy 
duty service. Investigate these revo- 
lutionary “all-hydravlic’” machines. 
Write today for H-P-M bulletin 
4402, or better yet, call in an H-P-M 
engineer to discuss your particular 
problems. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadeighia, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago. Representatives in Principal Cities , 
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FOR UTILITY FOR BEAUTY 


Depend on 
Jailer made" 
ALLOYS 


to fit your most 
Exacting Needs 


After thousands of years of 
expanding service and lasting 
ornament, brass and other 
copper-base alloys still are 
among man’s most versatile 
materials. New ways to use 
them are being found con- 
stantly. 


If you are planning some of 
the utterly new products or 
redesigning long-absent things 
that consumers await eagerly, 
perhaps brass can make them 
serve better or appear more 
inviting. We can supply you 
with brass or other copper- 
base alloys exactly as you 
specify—sheets, rolls, strips, 
coils or stampings... in tem- 
per, dimensions, ductility or 
rigidity to suit your precise 
requirements. 

Western alloys are used ex- 
tensively in manufacturing 
motor cars, aircraft, railroads 
and electronic equipment, 
watches, clocks, refrigerators, 
electrical appliances, business 
machines, sporting goods, 
household equipment and 
many other products. 





PRODUCTS 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS 
tan oe, USA. 


ESTERN BRASS Mitts. 


DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
East Alton, Illinois 


DIVISION OF 





BRONZE +« PHOSPHOR BRONZE (Gite BRASS ¢ NICKEL SILVER « COPPER 
20 STEEL 











BARBER-COLMAN 


HOBS e HOBBING MACHINES © HOB SHARPENING MACHINES ¢ MILLING CUTTERS 
REAMERS «© REAMER SHARPENING MACHINES « SPECIAL TOOLS 





END MILLS 
CUT 20 SLOTS 

PER SHARPENING, 
1.610” WIDE x 5/8” DEEP x 7” LONG, 
IN 41-44 R.C. STEEL 










The principal difficulty with the material on this job was 
frequent hard spots — which had quickly broken teeth 
out of ordinary cutters. The Barber-Colman End Mills 
designed for the job not only took these hard spots in 
stride but also showed a very creditable tool life. Each 
cutter removed more than 11 cu. in. of steel on each 
piece and averaged 20 slots per sharpening. 








The Barber-Colman Cutter Engineering Department is 
constantly called on to design cutters for tough jobs like 
this, and has been successful in saving many situations 
which were giving a lot of “grief” on tool life. Use 
Barber-Colman Cutters for your milling jobs — and especially 
for the tough ones. 














JOB FACTS 


CUTTERS—1.610" x 14g” x 5564” _O.A., R.H. 
End Mills with No. 9 B & S Taper Shank. 
Produces average of 20 slots per grind. Have 
gotten as many as 60 slots. 


Feed used .0053” per rev. — speed 74 r.p.m. 


PIECE — Cam for controlling propeller pitch. 
Steel forging, 41-44 Rockwell C with frequent 
hard spots. Cutting time 20 min. per piece 
(4 slots). Cut starts from drilled hole. 


USE 
BARBER-COLMAN Pa 
CUTTERS FOR / 


® Greater Accuracy 
e Longer Tool Life 
© Lower Tool Costs 


ABER-GOLMAN COMPANY s-2=22== 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT e¢ 121 LOOMIS STREET © ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. - 
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ORE than five times the size 

of an ordinary fire brick, yet 
it weighs practically the same! That 
in a few words tells the story be- 
hind the installation economies of 
J-M Insulating Fireblok. 


Lightness speeds work—You can 
see immediately what the light 
weight of these large-size units 
means in terms of labor economy 
... Speedier installation. 


Easily cut and fitted —J-M Insulat- 
ing Fireblok can be cut with a saw, 
shaped with a rasp, or drilled... 
and easily fitted into irregular posi- 
tions. Makes a large stock of spe- 
cial shapes unnecessary. 

Minimum of joints —The large size 
of J-M Insulating Fireblok so re- 
duces the number of joints as to 
materially improve the thermal 
efficiency of the construction. 


Economical bonding — Naturally, 
this reduction in joint length speeds 
work and reduces the amount of 
cement needed for bonding. (J-M 





Because it's so much LIGHTER 


J-M INSULATING FIREBLOK 


makes installations easier 
and faster! 


1626 cement was developed espe- 
cially for this use.) 


Uses— Use Fireblok w hereInsulat- 
ing Fire Brick is recommended— 
industrial furnaces, flues, etc. It is 
particularly suitable for door lin- 
ings, suspended arches, and when 
tapered, for sprung arches of ex- 
ceptional stability. 


For specific temperature ranges 
—These block-shaped, workable 
insulating refractory linings come 
in 4 different types—the same as 
J-M Insulating Fire Brick. Each 
type was especially developed for 
its particular temperature range. 


Fireblok is only one of many 
J-M Insulations for industrial use. 
Johns-Manville Insulations cover 
the full temperature range from 
400° F below zero to 2600° F 
above. J-M’s long experience and 
research assure you authoritative 
help in your insulation planning. 
For further information, write 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















Over 5 times as large as ordinary fire brick, 
Fireblok goes into place quickly and 


oe) 


. economically. Not only is labor time 


saved, but costly shut-down time is 
decreased. 

4 Fireblok types available 
JM-1620 Fireblok for exposed temp. to 
1600° F. As back-up to 2000° F. 

JM-20 Fireblok for use up to 2000° F. 
Exposed or back-up. 
JM-23 Fireblok for use up to 2300° F. 
Exposed or back-up. 
JM-26 Fireblok for use up to 2600° F. 
Exposed or back-up. 
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operating 


2. Headstock piston pro- 
vides for longitudinal mo- 
tion of front carriage. 








THE GISHOLT 


HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC 


You'll admire the way this husky little lathe goes about 
its business. Completely automatic, the operator has 
only to chuck the piece and touch the control valve 
handle. All tool travel—including rapid approach, feed 
during cut, tool fade-out, and rapid retract at the end 
of the cycle—is by hydraulic pressure. Three hydraulic 
cylinder units, as indicated above, actuate all tool 


movements. 


The front piston elevates the guide bar, advancing 
front carriage tools transversely to cutting position. 
The headstock piston moves the front 
carriage longitudinally to complete the 
turning —after which tools fade away, 






both cross and lengthwise, by controlled, 
hydraulic relief. 
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Simultaneously, the rear slide piston 











Zins 











3. Rear piston operates in- 
and-out travel of rear slide. 









1. Front piston for trai 





verse travel of front carriag 
















LATHE 


advances tools rapidly and feeds them through the cut. 
Tools for both carriages are rapidly returned to start- 
ing position as soon as the rear slide has completed its 
work. At this point the driving clutch is disengaged 
and the spindle brake applied. The total machining 
time for the piece is the time of the longest cut. 

This genuinely rugged automatic lathe performs 
equally well on arbor or between-centers work, chuck- 
ing jobs, or work held in special fixtures. Write for 


complete details. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
Madison 3, Wis. 










1217 E. Washington Ave. 


Look Ahead.. Keep Ahead..with Gisholt 
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TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINES 
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A QUARTER-TURN fully opens or closes 
valve. 


INSTANT STICKPROOF OPERATION. 


Plug turns freely after seating pres- an 


Services from 40° below ze 
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sure is relleved by screw lever. 


LEAK PROOF. Deep stuffing box and 
gland prevent leakage. . 


POSITIVE LEAKLESS SEAL WITHOUT USE 
OF LUBRICANT is obtained by reap- 
plying full seating pressure with screw 
lever after opening or closing. 


STRAIGHT-LINE FLUID FLOW. No ob- 
structions to cause pressure drop. 


SEATING SURFACES ALWAYS PROTECTED 
in both open and closed positions. 
Fluid or grit cannot damage valve seat. 


SEALED BOTTOM prevents fluid loss and —— 











reduces hazards. 


For more than 15 years America’s leading chemical 
plants, oil refineries, paper manufacturers, textile 
mills and steel companies have been using HOME- 
STEAD LEVER-SEALD VALVES to solve their 
operating difficulties in services where temperature 
extremes, pressures, and the corrosive action of line 
fluids would make ordinary valves stick or seize. 
Due to their exclusive lever-seald construction, 
HOMESTEAD LEVER-SEALD VALVES operate 
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ONE O1L— TWO JOBS 
FOR PRODUCTION ECONOMY 
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Such outstanding re- 


sults are the rule—not | NG 
the exception ... when ugynt 

a Tycol Dual-Purpose 

Oil is used... the one ; T anc 
versatile oil that does the work of t pices 

two oils better ard more efficiently. ' “AN 

Call, write or wire your nearest 


Tide Water Associated office for \ Shed -- 
— eg pn 008 Bh 


TIDE WATER [ine 
=a\ys= ASSOCIATED Pe: 





OIL COMPANY 





17 BATTERY PLACE +» NEW YORK 4, N. Y. ' S pon 
Asi . 
Boston e Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh @ Charlotte, N. C. VED FW 
Tide Water Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. @ Toronto PRO 
Montreal 
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Best way to keep out of an argument és to keep it from starting! And that’s 
exactly what you can do, as far as your product’s guarantee is concerned. You 
can prove it in the process, by a running record of every turn, piece, stroke 
or other unit completed by your product during its guarantee-period. Then 
you and your customers can plainly see the facts . . . the facts-in-figures that 
leave no room for doubt or disagreement. 


-..and 
how do YOU 
get along with 


OUR Customers 


And how to do this? Simply design into your product, as an integral part, 
a Veeder-Root Counting Device electrically or manually operated, according 
to your needs. It’s easy and inexpensive todo. It adds a new merchandising 
feature to your product. It keeps gripers and chiselers under strict and honest 
Countrol. And it helps to prevent loss of tempers, customers, and lawsuits. 
Chances are excellent that you can profit by built-in Counrrol, like the maker of 
X-ray tubes mentioned below. Write. Veeder-Root Inc. Hartford 2, Conn. 


HOW VEEDER-ROOT COUNTROL Proves A propuct’s/GUARANTEE 
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Here’s one way: A famed lab- 
oratory developed an X-ray 
tube that would last for more 
than 200,000 exposures... 
20 timeslonger than former- 
ly. So they needed some vis- 
ual evideuce that the tubes 


do last that long. Solution: 
A special small Veeder-Root 
Counter, built-in as an inte- 
gral part of each tube. Cus- 
tomer is satisfied ...and the 
tube-maker is protected 
against erroneous claims. 


y 
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LET A BALDWIN 
PRESS ENGINEER 










Baldwin Hydraulic Presses will finish 
many products in a single operation. 
They will help you to: boost produc- 
tion—reduce rejects—thereby lowering 
unit costs to meet present day com- 
petition. 

A standard Baldwin press may serve. 
A special model may be required. 
Baldwin can design and build that, 
too. Baldwin engineering has produced 
some of the most powerful and precise 
hydraulic presses ever made. May we 
work with you? The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Baldwin Southwark 
Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U.S.A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Washington, Boston, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Houston, Birmingha 
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SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRFRESSES 
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HAT’s the best way to solve your steel supply 
problems quickly and efficiently. While our 


stocks today are not as complete as we would like 
them to be, we are making every effort to maintain 
balanced inventories to better serve your needs. 

When you need steel, phone, write, or wire the 
nearest of our nine warehouses. If your order cannot 
be filled by one warehouse, it can often be filled 
quickly by another. All orders and inquiries receive 
courteous attention and prompt action. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., P.O. Box MM BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 Gilmor 3100 


BOSTON 176 Lincoln St. (Allston 34), 
P. O. Box 42 STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 


MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., P.O. Box 2045 Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., P. O. Box 479 Bigelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560—BErgen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3) 2)st & Gratiot Sts., P. O. Box 27 MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. NEstor 2821 


‘and get US, Steel Supply on the phone/™ 
























U-S-S Stainless Steel 
available for immediate shipment 


Our warehouse stocks of U-S-S Stainless Steel include 
sheets, plates, bars of all kinds—rounds, squares, hexagons 
and angles—pipe, tubing, and welding electrodes in all stand- 
ard grades and specifications. 

War production has taught us new ways to use Stainless 
Steel. This increased knowledge is at your service. Our 
engineers will gladly assist in selecting the proper types of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel for your requirements and will help 
you with fabricating problems. And free technical bulletins 
will be sent to you upon request. 































EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, 
United States Steel presents The 
Theatre Guild on the Air. Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company coast- 
to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and station. 








fest your 1.Q. 





Name a time-tested source for production quan- 

tities of small and medium machined metal parts. - 

What is a good firm to turn to for the production’ 

of machined and welded assemblies? 

What eastern concern do many leading manu- 
_ facturers consult for the design and manufacture 

_ of special machines ? 
What manufacturer is known far and wide for its 
precision workmanship of product parts ? 





The answer is the same to all four questions—Joyce 
Machine Company. Joyce has produced millions of 


= sy / 
a ( : \ >: dollars worth of precision parts and special machines 


for the country’s largest plants, in all key industries. 


Machine Conf G Joyce has the equipment, the facilities, the skilled 


HATBORO + PENNSYLVANIA 
* personnel, the “know how” to solve your production 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION PARTS : eh 
AND $PECIAL MACHINES problems speedily, efficiently—and economically. A 


FOR Atl KEY INDUSTRIES 





wire, letter or telephone call will bring you quick 


SPECIALIZING IN PARTS-PRODUCTION action whenever you wish it. No obligation, of course. 
FOR PEACETIME PRODUCTS 





“We've found Joyce a sound choice” 
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For rough grinding and snagging; for micro-inch accuracy finishing—on through the 
entire range of production and tool-room requirements, Simonds* Borolon and Elec- 
trolon Grinding Wheels meet the major needs of all industry. Thousands and thou- 
cands of combinations of various types and sizes of grain in as many different struc- 
tures with Vitrified, Silicate or Resinoid Bond complete a “ready-made” line of 
abrasive products which permit perfect “fit” for all conditions. Simonds Grinding 
Wheels; Segments; Mounted Wheels and Points; Grains, Bricks and Sticks, effect pro- 
duction economies; bring new abrasive efficiency when requisitioned for specific jobs 
on specific materials under specific machine conditions. 


For assistance in requisitioning the correct Borolon and Electrolon products ‘consult 
distributors in all principal cities. Over a half century of Simonds Abrasive Company 
Grinding Wheel experience is available through them. Specifications are clearly 
marked on all Simonds grinding wheels. If you would like a marking specification 
chart, write us. 


* Time-honored Borolon and 
Electrolon Abrasive Products 
are now distinguished by the 
name Simonds. 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. is a 
Division of 


SIMONDS 


Other affiliated companies: 


i, sili 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CoO. 





SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY *« PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. + DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BEFORE TREATMENT 





AFTER TREATMENT 





Dont Sodium Hyd,; 
gu Pon Ydride Descaling Process 


New Du Pont Sodium process, available to all, descales metals 
quickly, uniformly, without loss of base metal! 


UNIFORM DESCALING is the  bathis easy to operate, andits moved. Thus there is no loss of 


keynote of the new Du Pont 
Sodium Hydride Process! 
Tested and proved in use by 
major producers, this process 


descaling action penetrates 
deep recesses and hard-to-get- 
at places. Its reducing action 
ceases as soon as all scale is re- 


base metal, no necessity for re- 
treats. Treatment can be car- 
ried out on finished articles or 
during fabrication. 


can be used to remove oxide 
scale quickly from all metals, 
alloys and composites unaf- 
fected by fused caustic at 
700° F. The sodium hydride 






CLIP COUPON BELOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY of our new illustrated 
book, ‘‘Du Pont Sodium Hydride Descaling Process.’’ Packed 
with interesting facts on this new process you’ll want to know 
about. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc), Electrochem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








DU PONT 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) ~ 
Electrochemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


for METAL TREATING iii og 


Ol U ] N T BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING : 
. » THROUGH CHEMISTRY ; 
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bes Co., 

One of two giant Salem Rotary Furnaces at oaparsgehper 
isconsi Designed, e 

eoperse = builders of all sizes and types of 


Company, 
Salem Engineering 
rade furnaces and allied equipment. 


/ 


NEW 
SALE v1; TING INNOVATIONS Wiur He cur 
YOUR Costs 


Here are two examples of how modern- uct quality. . .. These are two of the many : 
ized heating can improve production costs. ways Salem Busieteing Company helps 
pare costs by modernizing heating fur- 
naces and equipment. Let Salem’s engi- 
neers apply their peace and wartime ex- 
perience to your operations. 


Salem can tie in all of your heating op- 
erations with other production sequences 

. Result —savings in handling costs alone 
will amortize the original cost. 


| 
Complete mechanization of heat treat- CALL SALEM... originators of Engi- | 
ing plus elimination of messy operations neered Heat and Builders of the World’s | 

| 


up production and improves your prod- Largest Rotary Hearth Forge Furnace. f 


Erupinesisil Heat” 


SALEM FURNACES @ & 


SALEM ENGINEERING COMPANY e SALEM, OHI e TORONTO, ONTARIO e LONDON, ENGLAND 
82 
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L. IS no small wonder that 
American Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing has 
received such widespread use in practically every 
industry in America. It is as flexible in its application 
to either product design or industrial maintenance as 
it is in its actual construction. 


The picture above, for instance, shows the latest 
development in Flexible Metal Tubing combined 
with synthetics. The result is an absolutely moisture 
proof, mechanically strong conduit for covering elec- 
trical wiring on machine tools. American developed 
this special product at the request of the machine 
tool and automotive industry. Brass fittings were 
especially designed to be either factory attached or 
for assembly on the job. 


AWWW RRE VED SERA EE ENTE E 
OPO OEE ECOEAAEHY 
PREM rap cae 


This is just one typical example of the thousands 
of special Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing assemblies 
that we have designed to solve intricate engineering 
requirements. 


Whether your problem involves the conveying of 
steam, oil, water, gases or refrigerants at high or low 
temperatures and pressures— whether yours is a 
problem of controlling vibration, connecting moving 
parts or providing for misalignment of tappings — 
American has a special assembly, flexible enough in 
both construction and application to give you the 
right answer. 


Write now for literature. 











’ 


For DESIGN, PRODUCTION and MAMTENANC 


¢ 





DESIGN 


Thousands of machine and product designers have 
found that their equipment is more dependable in the 
long run when they specify American Flexible Metal 
Hose or Tubing — “right” from the start — because 
right from the start, they can be sure of a flexible assem- 
bly, designed by capable engineers to give the greatest 
service at the least expense. Where space saving, appear- 
ance or positive mechanical dependability are important 
features, don’t take a chance — specify ‘‘American.” 





PRODUCTION 


The war years proved that Flexible Metal Hose 
and Tubing Assemblies built by American are made 
to stand up under rigorous production schedules. For 
instance, one of our customers, a fibre board manu- 
facturer, used American Seamless — the flexible tubing 
made from seamless tubes — over a period of 9 years in 
continuous twenty-four hour production WITHOUT 
FAILURE OF A SINGLE LENGTH. Production men 
would do well to inquire about the use of American Metal 
Hose to safeguard production schedules. 


oe 
- 
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MAINTENANCE 


One of the features of American Flexible Metal 
Hose and Tubing is that couplings can be furnished 
that are just what the maintenance engineer needs . . . 

the type of reattachable couplings that can be put 
together on the job quickly with ordinary shop tools. 
To the maintenance man, this means a minimum of 
spares because abnormal failures can be repaired quickly 
with no loss of time to valuable production machinery. 


Write for literature on American Flexible Metal Hose 
and Tubing. 
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LET NATCO SOLVE YOUR HOLE PI 


NATCO Vertical HOLESTEEL Machines wits 
tating tables have proved to be the answer to mat 
difficult production problems . . . problems involvin 
a multiplication of operations on one or several holes 
where maximum production is required. 

The rocker arms shown above were produced in 
both right-hand and left-hand types. With NATCO 
HOLESTEEL Machines, twelve individual operations 
were performed on each of 68 left- and 68 right-hand 


parts per hour. , 


LOCATION A 
POSITION { POSITION 2 POSITICN 3 POSITION 4 POSITION 5 POSITION 6 POSITION 7 
Unload and Drill for Combinationream Counterbore Undercut Chamfer bottom Tap hole 


lead 2 parts .875x1& Tap and chamfer te diameter radius slot of hole 


LOCATION B 
POSITION {| POSITION 2 POSITION 3 POSITION 4 POSITION 5 
Uniead and Drill for Ream two Counterbore Finish counter- Taper ream 


load 2 parts .250x28tap diameters bore to depth 


POSITION 6 POSITION 7 
Tap hole 


NATCO Field Engineers are at your service to analyze your Hole Problems 


/ 6 ROCKER 
ARMS 
PRODUCED PER HOUR 


INDIVIDUAL 
OPERATIONS 
ON EACH PART 


WHILE UNLOADING 
AND LOADING 


NATCO 


HOLESTEEL 


MACHINE 
WITH 


ROTATING TABLE 










Laying pipe lines is a 
fast job today with ma- 
chines and Preformed 
wire rope. Improved 
methods and improved 
wire rope make the work 
easier and faster. 












Do you worry when you 
= see great weights lifted 
by shipyard cranes? The 
operators don’t, for they 
know the Preformed wire 
rope will hold. 














You’ll see more and more jobs like these as the nation’s new highway 
and airport building program gets under way. Skull-crackers and drag- 
lines use a lot of Preformed wire rope to get the material out. 


Here you see Post-War Progress in Action... 
Wire Rope Makes tt Possible 


For the busy post-war days ahead, machines are rigged 
with Preformed wire rope. It lasts longer. It reduces 
time lost for replacement. It handles easier. It is safer. 
These operators and the front office agree Preformed 
is the rope for post-war progress. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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2, A correctly proportioned 
“hae bination of physical 


MAXIMUM 


METAL QUALITY 


Provides a Greater 
Factor of 


SAFETY 











3. Reduction of dea 
imo mum strength 
ss in lighter 








High tensile and impact strength, toughness and fatigue 
resistance —qualities which assure a greater factor of 
safety—are developed fully by forging metal in closed 
impression dies. Forging metals in closed impression dies 
controls, directions and concentrates grain structure to 
meet the stresses and shocks which occur under actual 
service conditions. The metal quality obtainable in forg- 
ings assures dependable performance. A recheck of every 
stressed part whether of simple or complex design, against 
the seven advantages that forgings offer may reveal the 
possibility of further strengthening a part, or a product, 
to give longer service life; to lessen weight; to reduce the 
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cost of machining and finishing; to speed up assembly. 
Consult a forging engineer connected with your source 
of supply about the wide range of combinations of quality 
advantages that are available in forgings and how you 
can obtain metal quality in the exact degree required 
for a specific condition. Forging techniques required to 

forge so-called “impossible-to-forge- 


wh designs” are now available for the 


production of peacetime forgings. 


DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
605 Hanna Building * Cleveland |5, Ohio 


CJ Booklet on "Metal Quality—Hot Working Im- 


proves Properties of Metal."’ 
Name TOR UO SM 
Company 


Address 





) "Drop Forging Topics,"’ issued at 60 day intarvals. 
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. Controlled Accuracy’’ of Faster 


Designers and Burkders of Modern Industrial Furmaces Heat—look to SWINDELL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA 








Grose pam rop | 


FIRTH STERLING 





Available in High-Speed 
Steels, Tool Steels, Stain- 





less Steels—in Bar, Rod 
and Wire. It is supplied in 
various finishes— polished, 
ground, and rough drawn 
or rough ground. “A Uni- 
formity of High Quality.” 


GLOBE WIRE DIVISION 


Ck Bint Sinaliniy 
STEEL COMPANY 


McKeesport, Pa. * New York + Hartford « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Cleveland + Dayton « Detroit * Chicago» Los Angeles 
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“STRAIGHT LINE” WIRE CLEANING 





OLD MAN COMPETITION 
1S GETTING READY... 


Let Roebling Wire help 
<~>7 keep your costs down 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND - FITTINGS + SLINGS 

HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC 

b ROSBL ING OPEN HEARTH STEELS + COLD ROLLED STRIP 
ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE + “AIRCORD, 
SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES + AERIAL WIRE 
ROPE SYSTEMS «+ ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES + WIRE 
CLOTH AND NETTING + SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
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the Roebling way 


...one of many important steps that 


assure TOP QUALITY WIRE 


WIRE THE WAY YOU WANT IT... meeting “specs” to the last decimal... 
that’s what you get when you order from Roebling. Every coil is absolutely 
uniform from one end to the other in grain structure, dimension, temper 
and finish. 

At Roebling, many things combine to achieve top wire quality. One is 
modern, specialized equipment that permits advanced production methods. 
An example is the “straight line” wire 
cleaning operation shown, where scale is 
removed and a protective coating applied 
which also serves as a wire drawing 
lubricant. 

Improved facilities like these, manned 
by workmen experienced in sound 
Roebling techniques, can meet your needs 
in stride . .. whether it’s for round, flat 
or shaped wire or strip steel. And be- 
hind them stands the Roebling name, 
symbol] for over a century of the finest 
in wire. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 












































Round Wire 





Electrical Wire 
and Cables 
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Woven Wire Fabrics 
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Large or small, standard or special—all circle nuts 

have the same uniform, controlled quality... for, from billet 

to finished product, the manufacture of all circle fasteners is 
controlled in one plant—the largest independent in the country. 

Alert manufacturers everywhere have been quick to capitalize on 
the efficient production which the uniform quality of circle © fasteners 


inevitably brings about. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. - SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Export Sales Office: Buffalo International Corp., 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Rapidly nearing completion is the new plant that will be operated by Wyman-Gordon 
Products Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary of Wyman-Gordon Company for the 
account of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and will. be available to aircraft manu- 
facturers in particular and to industry generally for experimentation in and for the 
development and production of light metal forgings. In action here, at an early date 
will be the largest die forging press in the world (18,000-tons). This means for air- 
craft reduced weight which, in turn, means increased pay-load and greater performance 
for American planes ... And for industry in general—complete range of magnesium and 
aluminum forgings. 


WYMAN- GORDON 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 








A 40-FOOT MUFFLE 


made of a metal 
that resists 














Photo shows muffle as made in two parts for easier handling. When in- 
stalled, the unit will be bolted together at flanges. Muffle was fabricated. - 
entirely out of 1%. Inconel plate by Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 
The inherently sound structure of rolled Inconel makes this high-Nickel 
alloy ideally suited for all types of high-temperature muffle construction. 


When this “king-size” muffle is installed 
in the plant of W. M. Chace, Detroit, it 
will be used in the bright annealing of 
bi-metal and alloy strip. 

It will have to stand temperatures up 
to 1850°F... 

It will have to resist the embrittling 
effect of dissociated ammonia... 

and it will! 

For this muffle is made entirely of 
Inconel”. 

Inconel is an 80 Nickel-14 Chromium 
alloy developed specially for high-tem- 
perature duty. It is strong, and retains 
its strength at high temperatures. It re- 





sists embrittlement by hydrogen. It does 
not scale away through oxidation. It re- 
sists practically all the corrosive atmos- 
pheres encountered in heat-treating op- 
erations. 

Investigate Inconel whenever you 
need a sound, rolled metal offering re- 
sistance to heat ...stress...oxidation... 
corrosion. It’s a thermally durable metal 
that’s available inallcommon mill forms. 

If you want to learn how Inconel per- 
forms, just ask one of your friends who 
has already used this INco Nickel Ai- 
loy ... or, send for, “For Long Life at 
High Temperatures.” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


(80 NICKEL -/4 CHROMIUM) 
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WW CON EL ..-for long life at high temperatures 
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F OR ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 


Pacific Railroad provides... 


A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 


mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 
locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands, 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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The Progressive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


MINNEAPOLIS © 


ST.PAUL 
CHICAGO 


ST. 4, Ue, 


VICE 


smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 
service— 


*% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railr< vad, Gunhea, 
Nebraska. 
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in top cold drawing 


performance 


Let your requirements set the pace.--- 
Vaughn Machinery follows through 
with the performance you demand! 
Vaughn's characteristic versatility 
provides smooth production—de- 
pendability that builds profits on cold 
drawing work of every tyP®e- Do you 


have a projected application? 


Vaughn 


COLD DRAWING 
MACHINERY 


The VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


COMPLETE COLD DRAWING EQUIPMENT . - - 
Continuous or Single Hole .-- for the Larg- 
est Bars and Tubes .-- for the Smallest 
Wire .. - Ferrous, Non-Ferrovus 
Materials or their Alloys. 




















MAKE LIGHTER, STRON GER PARTS 


AT LOWER COST WITH B&W TUBES 


Ho.t0ow structural assemblies or precision working 
parts made from B&W Mechanical Tubing give light- 
weight construction with heavyweight ruggedness and 
dependability. Warplane design demonstrated this fact 
and peacetime aircraft production will reap the benefit. 
In hundreds of other post war products, too, where light- 
weight ruggedness is important, B&W seamless and 
welded mechanical tubing offers practical design and 
production short-cuts that are worth looking into. 

Take a moment to study the few parts shown here. 
All were made of easily-worked, dimensionally-accurate 
B&W Mechanical Tubing. Most of them were formerly 
made from costly-to-handle bar stock or forgings. Check 
into the possibilities of B&W tubing for speeding pro- 
duction on your peacetime products—and making im- 
portant savings in time, costs and materials. 

From its modern specialty tube mills, B&W can supply 
mechanical tubing—either seamless or welded—of the 
proper analysis, size, gauge, temper and finish for mak- 
ing practically any hollow machined or fabricated part. 
Let us know what you plan to make and we will gladly 
tell you how B&W Tubing can save you time and money. 


A Few of the Many Peacetime Uses for B&W Mechanical Tubing 


AUTOMOBILE AXLE HOUSINGS * REFRIGERATOR TUBING °* FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS * FLUE TUBES FOR WATER HEATERS * METAL FURNITURE 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS * AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY °* ENGINE 
CYLINDER LINERS * TRACTOR PARTS, PINS AND BUSHINGS ° PIPE 
COUPLINGS AND FITTINGS * BUS SEATS AND HAND RAILS 
AIR COMPRESSORS 





Other Baw Products 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service * Water-Cooled Furnaces * Super- 
heaters * Economizers * AirHeaters * Pulverized-Coal 
Equipment * Chain-Grate Stokers * Oil, Gas and Multi- 
feel Burners * Refractories * Process Equipment. 
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WHAT IS A SOLAR 
PRECISION CASTING? 


ANY METAL 





ANY SHAPE 


The Solar precision casting 
process is anewly developed method 
of producing, to close tolerances, 
small intricate parts formerly 
machined. Castings are made by 
accurately forming a pattern of an 
expendable material, surrounding it 
with a fluid ceramic, and heating 
the mold to harden the ceramic and 
vaporize or burn away the pattern. 
This leaves a perfectly formed cav- 
ity of glass-smooth ceramic, into 
which the molten metal is injected. 

The Solar process produces preci- 
sion castings of practically any 
metal, in very intricate shapes, with 
such a smooth finish and to such 
close tolerances that machining is 
eliminated or greatly reduced. 
Furthermore, even the hardest of 
metals, which cannot be machined, 
can be precision cast. 
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It required 59 separate operations—including cutting, forging, 
milling, brazing, drilling, and broaching—to assemble and form 
this small radar part from bar stock. Yet this part was precision 
cast by Solar to such close tolerances that 54 out of the 59 opera- 
tions were eliminated! In addition, the electrical and physical 
characteristics of the part were improved. 

This is but one of many instances in which Solar precision 
castings have produced a better product at a lower cost. Solar 
can cast most difficult shapes to precision tolerances in practically 
any metal that can be melted. Millions of such castings have already 
proved their value to industry by reducing or eliminating machin- 
ing and allowing wider freedom of design. 

Solar is equipped to cast one or a million pieces to closely held 
physical and metallurgical standards. Solar Engineers have had as 
many as twelve years’ experience in precision casting. They will 
be pleased to study the application of precision casting to your 
product. Send full information to our Engineering Research De- 


partment for recommendations and quotation. 


SOLAFE 
PRECISION CASTINGS, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of 1814 Grand Ave. 


Solar Aircraft Company Des Moines 5, lowa 
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ABOVE at top is a view in the ACF Brill Motors Company plant showing 

Federal Welders in production. 54” Federal is in the rear... Closeup shows 

a full extra-length aluminum door being completely welded in the new 
Federal 84” Spot Welder. 


“federal 





)} Aluminum Spot Welds 
Per Coach Prove Value 


of ~federal-- Welders... 


The generous capacity, passenger com- 
fort and strength built into modern 
aluminum coaches by the ACF Brill 
Motors Company of Philadelphia call 
for the ultimate in aluminum fabrica- 
tion. Naturally, resistance welding is 
specified for a large share of the work. 





9,000 aluminum spot welds are required 
to make a single body. They must be 
absolutely failure-proof, and, as assembly 
components are large and costly; the quality of each individual weld 
must be certain. The newest of the many Federal Resistance Welders 
installed in the Brill plant is a three-phase condenser discharge stored 
energy spot welder, with 84” Throat Depth. ..the largest of its kind 
ever made. It was installed because of the results achieved with a 
previous 54” Federal, which it now supplements in daily production. 








Full extra length doors, full side and end panels, as well as a great 
many smaller pieces are handled on the big machine. Federal Engi- 
neers developed a design so rigid that despite its “reach” deflection 
is less than on smaller welders. The special requirements of aluminum 
welding, exactitude of pressure and fast positive follow-up, are 
achieved so well that rejections are held to a minimum. This is typical 
of fabrication with Federal Resistance Welders, whether it be spot, 
projection, flash, butt, seam or “‘gun’’ welding. In every branch of 
the modern metal working field, this sort of efficient production of 
quality goods is proving that . . . in resistance welding, the name of 


federal 


AND WELDER COMPANY 





authority is 
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Expect 10 Billion Dollar Gain 
in Metal Working Over 193% 
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Te iciesiaieils publication, on-the-spot 
reporting, complete coverage by the 


largest full-time editorial staff of any 
business publication, makes STEEL the 
authentic source of information for the 


entire METALWORKING INDUSTRY. ) A iP 


STEEL is the most widely quoted of all 
business publications. What STEEL 
says... IS news... and MAKES news. OE 00s Voce atte cite nen 


y 4 T & E L Penton Building ¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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A close-up of the stock-feed cam, feed- 
tube collars, collet-operating heads, and the 
shoes which move the stock-feed tubes. This 
shows the standard cam strips and how they 
are attached to the cam barrel. 


\ 





MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLING, BORING, TAPPING MACHINES ® 


STANDARD CAM STRIPS. Stock feed on 
the GREENLEE “6” is actuated by a 
barrel cam located at the rear corner of 
the machine. Strips 1” wide with dia- 
gonal matching ends are attached with 
socket-head screws to the surface of the 
barrel. The matching ends produce a 
continuous cam which, through a roller, 
actuates the stock-feed shoe. The shoe 
(2) engages the feed tube collars (1) on 
the stock-feed tubes. 


CONVENIENT TO CHANGE. It is a simple 
matter to set up this cam for the desired 
amount of feed. Strips are simply added 
or removed to make up the nearest full 
inch above the actual amount of stock to 
be fed. With the full set of strips in place, 
the maximum feed of 8” is obtained. 
A separate fixed cam channel is provided 
for the roller which actuates the collet- 
operating mechanism, and this is located 
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AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES 





so as to synchronize properly the collet 


and stock feed actions. 
¢ 


SAFETY FEATURES. Springs (3) behind the 
stock-feed shoe (2) permit this shoe to 
yield if the stock is obstructed, preventing 
damage if a short piece of stock is left 
in the collet. The hardened feed tube 
collars (1) are mounted on ball bearings 
and do not rotate when the stock feeds. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MACHINE. The 
GREENLEE “6” has many outstanding 
features such as quick setting of the 
main tool slide feed stroke, rapid change 
of standardized cross-slide cams, accurate 


‘and easy tool-setting, convenient feed 


and spindle speed setting, easy-to-get-at 
tooling area, identical tool cavities, and 
others which contribute to efficient, ac- 
curate work and quick change-over. For 
these reasons the GREENLEE “6” is 
often called “The Operator’s Favorite’’s 


GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 


1923 MASON AVE., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE FACTS 


AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PROCESSING MACHINES 
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With these three popular types of welding rods back in 
production, PAGE today offers an even more complete range 

of electrodes and gas rods — with quality and uniformity 

up to the usual PAGE high standard. For electrodes or gas 
welding rods and for information about their most economical 
use, get in touch with your PAGE distributor. 


co Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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T-W flash-butt welding 
eliminates Z¢Zzoperations 


The job—Assembling steel rod ends to carbu- 
retor control rods. 


Former method—Riveting. 


Objection—7 Assembly operations require too 


much time. 


Why flash-butt welding? only three 
operations needed ... 
(1) flash welding the two parts; 
(2) grinding to remove excess flash; and 


(3) proof loading. 


Savings—Hours of valuable shop time saved 
by eliminating many operations; subsequent reduc- 
tion of re-work and scrap; a joint in which the weld 
strength is equal to the strength of the parent metal. 


The customer reports 40,000 man hours 
saved in one year on one job alone with 


Taylor-Winfield Resistance Welding. 
Wy 
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Send for 


It stays put—where 


























Positive protection is assured 
In pickling and galvanizing 
































































































































Besides, it saves on oil and grease bills. 











Motors keep cleaner because there is no dripping 
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Quantity for quantity, it goes three times farther than ordinary 
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What’s more—used to replace grease, NON-FLUID OIL lubricates dependably— 


With NON-FLUID OIL, you get no oil spots on sheets because NON-FLUID 
does not thin out at high temperatures—won’t disintegrate when subjected to 


OIL does not drip and leak like ordinary liquid oil. 


NON-FLUID OIL is available in many grades for specific purposes. 


NON-FLUID OIL is the modern, scientific answer to perfect lubrication. 
free testing samples today for trial in your own plant. 


pays dividends in cutting production costs by keeping machines in steady operation 


Yes, NON-FLUID OIL does more than just lubricate. 
it belongs—because it is so highly adhesive that it can’t work out at the ends of 


“{ag961946° 





alone—as sheet and tin plate men everywhere will tell you—this means savings on 
spoiled sheets in one month amounting to more than a whole year’s lubrication 


against burned out windings so often caused by oil-soaked insulations. 


bearings like ordinary oils. 
or spattering and need re-oiling one-third as often. 
at the lowest cost per finished ton. 


high pressures. 
lubricants. 


costs! 
* Atlanta, Ga. 
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WAREHOUSES: 
* Greenville, S. C. 





Mich. 














Chicago, Ill. * St. Louis, Mo. * Providence, R. |. 


* Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE COMMERCE 
OF THE GREAT LAKES 
IN WAR AND IN PEACE 


Two great vessels were added to the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Fleet during 1943. We now operate 25 boats 
with a total trip cargo capacifgmat 239,700 tons. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON OR§ 
VESSEL TRANS PORTATIC 


She 1G tevcetund ¢ Uff Sron Company 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING e CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








oe For many years the W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 

Company has been called upon as a consultant, to help 
solve a great variety of difficult drives involving the use of 
speed reducers, gears and other transmission machinery. In 
many cases these installations have called for the develop- 
ment of special equipment, designed and built to suit the 
specific requirements of the project. 


As a result of these years of experience, involving numerous 
special problems in the mechanical transmission of power, 
the Jones organization has collected a vast amount of tech- 
nical data relating to work in various fields. 


Specific bulletins and catalogs are available on the prod- 
ucts listed below and a general 20 page bulletin “Jones Drives 
for Industry” presents a broad picture of Jones products, 
engineering services and manufacturing facilities. 


W.A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 24, Illinois 


JUST ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 80 se 


@ These illustrations show 
application of Jones drives 
to solve a wide range of in- 
dustrial ._power transmission 
problems. 
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The Bullard MAN-AU-TROL Vertical 
Turret Lathe... now made in 30” 
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How short a run can an automatic machine handle efficiently ? 


NOW...one piece or thousands! 


MAN-AU-TROL 


M4 BULLARD CREATES NEW METHODS 
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The reason is... 


BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 


The automatic control that is 
as versatile as manual control 


Now an automatic machine can be kept busy on short or long 
runs if it’s a Bullard MAN-AU-TROL machine. 


The Bullard MAN-+AU-TROL principle of automaticity 
makes one machine both an automatic machine and a manu- 
ally-controlled machine. On short runs, you can operate it 
manually. On longer runs... about 10 or more pieces... 
you can set it up quickly and easily for 100% automatic 
operation. 


Such unique versatility provides greater efficiency for diver- 
sified shop schedules . . . lower unit costs to meet modern 
economic needs. 


At present, MAN-AU-TROL is being built into Bullard 
machines only. 


The proof is... 









AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 
ZONE 





MANUAL 
CONTROL 
ZONE 








BULLARD MAN-AU-TROL Vertical Turret Lathe 


See how the Bullard MAN-AU-TROL Vertical 
Turret Lathe solves production problems that 
are on your mind these days: 


1. Lightens Labor’s Load because the operator machines 
the first piece under manual control while easily setting the 
operations for automatic cycle. . . then merely loads, super- 
vises and unloads when MAN-AU-TROL’s 100% automa- 
ticity takes over. 


2. Makes One Machine Do More because it automatically 
machines any class of work within manual-control range 


TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 
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...is instantly convertible to manual operation on the same 
or a different piece without affecting the automatic cycle. 
3. Cuts Automatic Set-Up Time because set-up time from 


one class of work to another is only slightly more than for 
a manually-operated machine. 


4. Reduces Spoilage because it operates continuously to 


a degree of accuracy no manual operator can duplicate. 


Engineering data and other facts on the Builard 
MAN-AU-TROL Vertical Turret Lathe are yours for the 
asking. Write for Bulletin MAV-G-1 today. The Bullard 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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TOUGH LOADS 


» RIGHT ANGLE FEED 


LICKED BY 1B WH CONVEYOR BELT! 


Far below ground, a BWH Conveyor Belt, 
under extremely difficult conditions, licked 
the problems posed by this Pennsylvania Coal 
mining operation. Used as a “gathering con- 
veyor,” it picked up the discharge from other 
room conveyors and brought the coal to the 
cars. This operation involved tandem drive, 
right angle feed, and uneven distribution of 
load. Yet this belt . . . produced by the exclu- 
sive BWH ROTOCURE process of continuous 
vulcanization . . . did the job, and did it well! 

This “know how” in producing conveyor 
belts of extraordinary toughness is one reason 


why BWH is known throughout industry for its 
achievements in producing industrial rubber 
goods of dependable ruggedness. Perhaps 
you've a problem we can solve for you. 


HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA COUNTS? 
Bring us your toughest problems . . . we're specialists 
in solving them. Consult your nearest BWH 
distributor, or write to BWH direct. 


~ Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER COMPANY | 


Distrinarers 


WORKS: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S.A. 


in All 


Principal Cities 


P. O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS. 














DIFFERENTIAL OR “'PATTERN" HEATING 


FR 


CONVERSION 10 NEW JOBS © 


1S EASY— 


With Ajax-Northrup tong-tile 


equipment you can quickly con- 
vert. to other heating, brazing, 
hardening, or evén melting jobs 
by inexpensive changes in coils 

- or furnaces. The unit above, for 
example, can produce bombs, 
rockets, and pressure cylinders 
with little change in routine. 


j 





HEAT FOR SPINNING 


THAT'S face! 


One hundred 8-in. dia. tubes are heated for spinning each 
hour by this 4-heater, Ajax-Northrup, 300-kw. induction heat- 
ing unit. That's one every 36 seconds! 


Timing is fully automatic; power shuts off when the piece is 
heated. Rapid heating leaves practically no scale, gives longer 
die life, and lowers heating costs. 


Each tube is sent to the spinner with exactly the right tempera- 
ture pattern. For instance, the ends may be heated to 2250°F. 
for 6 in., tapering off to visible heat at 11 in. The differential 
pattern can be changed simply by altering the heater taps. 


Ajax-Northrup heating can speed your production and lower 
your costs in forging, spinning, annealing, hardening, brazing 
and countless other applications. Ask for general bulletin No. 
25, and consult experienced Ajax-Northrup engineers for help 
with your production heating problems. 
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AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP. AJAX PARK, TRENTON 5, N. J. 





Scace 1976 ” HIGH-FREQUENCY HEATING - MELTING 
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AJAX METAL COMPANY, Non-Ferrous Ingot Metals and Alloys for Foundry Use 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for Melting A ES) Ss O Cc i A T & 


AJAX ELECTRIC CO., INC. The Ajax-Hultgren Electric Salt Bath Furnace 5 
AJAX ENGINEERING CORP ., Ajax-Tama-Wyatt Aluminum Melting Induction Furnaces Cc ie) M P A N 4 E 5 















PORTRAIT 
OF A RUGGED, 
LONG-LIVED 
FAMILY 


THESE are star performers. They 
don’t lose their heads in tough situations. 
They don’t stretch or twist out of it when 
extra pressure is applied. They don’t crack 
under strain. No, they stay right on the job, 
dependably, through a long life. They're 
cold headed bolts, forged by the million from 
Youngstown cold heading steel, by Allied 
Products Corporation, of Detroit. 

The dependability of any cold-forged bolt 
begins in the alloy steel from which it is 
fashioned. In Youngstown Alloys, you'll 
find exactly the chemical and metallurgical 


»p MoRth Tch-wmek Ay 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


} A V 





tt aen MEI. 


properties that cold forging calls for--proper 
ductility which permits rapid, accurate shap- 
ing in the forging dies to intricate designs 
and precision tolerances...positive uniformi- 
ty, which insures that every bolt is an identi- 
cal twin to every other one of its type and 
size...extra strength and toughness, which 
insure satisfactory long-time performance in 
severe service. 

Youngstown Alloys for cold forging are 
available now. Let us discuss your require- 
ments. Write, wire or phone our nearest 
branch. 


























Fretz-Moon 
Tube Mills 


Taylor-Wilson Tube Testing Machines are built 
to take the punishment of continuous, month after 
month operation. Speed is important and they 
have it. But the big thing after all, is their ability 
to stay in continuous service. That’s what gets 
WE ALSO BUILD out production. Built in various sizes for Tube 
Straightening, Burnishing and Diameters 34” od to 16” od. Furnished with or 
Sizing Machines without hydraulic system. 


Galvanizing Equipment 


a Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 


Small Seamless Tube Mills 
Butt Weld Pipe Mills, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Tube Cutting-off Machines Plant—McKees Rocks, Pa. 


Test Benches 


Affiliated with Arms-Franklin Corp. 


ne we pipe. Engineers and Builders of Rolling Mill Machinery 


Complete line of Equipment for 





SE TWO THINGS 
IN COMMON? 








NE MAN on a fork truck can handle a palletized load 
O in a fraction of the time it formerly took to do the 
same job by old-fashioned muscle methods. 

But time isn’t the only thing you save through Pallet- 
ized Loading. Lower handling and loading costs mean 
bigger profits—perhaps an edge on competition. Break- 
age, accidents and delays are practically eliminated. 
Valuable shipping space is utilized to the Nth degree. 


woOoD 
PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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wood boxes 








Sullivan Pallets are designed to meet your specific 
needs . . . engineered to exact specifications for greatest 
efficiency and lowest per unit cost. If you have a loading 
or handling problem, write for the assistance of a 
Sullivan trouble shooter—without obligation. 


MADE TO MEASURE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 
Sullivan Pallets are designed 
for the best handling of 
your own products... made 
to exact specifications from 
hard or soft woods, accord- 
ing to your particular needs. 


pallets 
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Union Finished Steel 
Roller Chain is manv- 
factured in all stand- 
ord sizes from %" to 
24" pitch, in single 
end multiple strands. 


| When You Have a Choice, Choose Chain 





Making a selection from the fabrics which the tailor has on 
hand is a matter of personal taste. When you have a power Union Chains 
transmission problem, look at the facts before you decide. for Every Application 


A roller chain drive may be compared in mechanical principle to Drive and Conveying 


a flexible rack and pinion, with the additional advantage of a Chains and Sprockets 
rolling engagement between chain and sprockets. Roller Chain Bridge Chain 


P . a's» ‘ Combination Malleable tron 
drives are free from slippage and are not limited to fixed centers. cunsbitaant WELL 
They possess flexibility to absorb shock and impact loads. Com- HB (hardened bearing) type 
pact Chain drives are adaptable to high speed ratips. fea 
BP (bai and pin) type chain 


When you have a choice between chains, choose Union Chain, " 
built by chain specialists in a plant exclusively devoted to the Finished Steel Roller 
manufacture of dependable Chain. Write for the Union story. Chains and Sprockets 


All manufacturer's standard, 
size *s in. to 2'2 in. pitch 
Single and Multiple Strands 


Extended Pitch Series in sizes 


The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 


14 in. to 4 in. pitch 
* 





SilentChainand Sprockets 
All sizes 4 in.to 1'2 in. pitch 
* 


Catalog A-2 cov i ‘ Flexible Couplings 
ers Drive and Con i 





Roller chain type 
veying Chain. B-2 rc i yp 
covers Finished Steel Silent chain type 


Roller Chain. FC-1 cov- 
ers Flexible Couplings 








Ask for your copies 














As the £DITOR 
VIEWS 
the NEWS 


A Job for Congress 


The time has come for members of Congress to awake to the call of duty. 
their preoccupation with pressing affairs of the moment, many of them have lost sight 
of the precarious condition of the ship of state and of the dangerous direction in 
which it is drifting. The executive branch of the government has been led by incom- 
petent advisors into a position of confusion and impotency from which it cannot 
extricate itself without the help of constructive action on the part of the legislative 
branch. 

Much of the predicament in which the administration now finds itself is due to 
mistakes made since V-J Day. First it set out to drop all wartime controls promptly. 
The policy was good but the execution was bad. Next the administration moved 
to combat deflation, which left-wing economists declared was the immediate threat. 
When this fallacy was exposed, Washington shifted its forces to the inflation front. 
In this it labored long on the idea that wages could be increased liberally while prices 
remained unchanged. Later the President acknowledged this was impossible. The 
administration decided to withdraw from labor disputes, then the President intervened 
in several major controversies with disastrous results and now the White House policy 
again is “hands-off.” 

Throughout these agile moves from one extreme to the other, the administration 
has assumed more and more control over private affairs. Apparently its way of cor- 
recting its own mistakes is to clap on additional controls. 

Right now the allegedly “new” wage-price policy commits the administration to 
regulations which cannot possibly be administered effectively. The housing program 
entails policing that cannot be handled properly except by a bureau of incredible size. 
Washington talks of restoring government allocation of materials, but there is no 
personnel in government service capable of doing this as well as industry can do it. 

To properly administer the controls the White House now contemplates would 
require a bureaucratic army twice the size of that which functioned in wartime, when 
only one customer—the government—was involved. 

Congress has a duty to the nation to put an end to this nonsense. 
in two ways: 

1. Scrutinize all proposals for extending wartime powers carefully. When 
powers are extended, insist that controls be removed in step with the nation’s progress 
in reconversion. 

2. Institute a searching investigation of the activities of executive department 
agencies which go beyond the intent of Congress and take steps to stop these prac- 
tices immediately. 


In 


It can do it 
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DOLING OUT THE STEEL: Shortages 
of some materials which were threatened long be- 


fore wholesale labor trouble developed, have been 
aggravated seriously by the strikes which have ended 
recently, In the case of steel, the production lost 
through strikes will cause maladjustments which for 
months to come will impose new problems upon pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers. 

One of these problems is that of distributing steel 
as equitably as possible to those who want to buy 
it. Demands are current from various sources for 


the government to restore its wartime allocation of 
steel. In the opinion of some authorities who helped 
the government in distributing steel during the war, 
any attempt to duplicate this effort under govern- 
ment auspices in peacetime would be a grave mis- 
take. 

Of all the men who tackled the job of allocating 
steel for the government in wartime, those who func- 
tioned most efficiently were experienced steel men. 
These men now are in industry. Few, if any now 
available nm Washington are experienced in this 


(OVER) 
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work. It is questionable whether the government 
would be able to draft men of the right type from 
industry to do the job now. 

Steel users almost certainly will get a better break 
on steel allocation from industry than they could get 
from a hastily recruited staff in a government 
—pp. 81, 82 


agency. 


MORE COMPLICATIONS: Chester 


Bowles’ explanation of how the new wage-price pol- 
icy will work and his 99 answers to 99 questions left 
most industrialists as confused as eyery,,. The. only 
new element of importance seems to be a more etn- 
phatic assurance by Mr. Bowles that OPA will handle 
hardship cases more promptly. 

No doubt Mr. Bowles desires to keep this prom- 
ise. However, does he know that some OPA of- 
ficials make no bones about deliberately stalling on 
claims for relief? Has he forgotten that OPA is al- 
ways making a survey of some kind that must be 
completed before price rulings can be issued? Has 
he taken into account the time-consuming potenti- 
alities in the technicalities of what is net worth and 
how estimated profit or loss in 1946 can be related 
to profit or loss in base years? 

Hope for price relief in time to do any good still 
is vague. When the confused mess of stabilization 
cried aloud for Washington re- 
sponded with a plan more complicated than ever. 
—p. 78 


simplification, 


It will not work. 


HERDED TO DISASTER: Thousands of 


words are being written about the futility of the 
recently-ended General Motors and General Electric 
strikes and of the losses incurred by employees, em- 
ployers and the public. 

There is another aspect of the strike situation that 
receives too little attention. It is the plight of the 
employers and employees of thousands of small 
plant; now strike-bound or threatened by strike sim- 
ply because they are drawn into labor disputes by 
the government-encouraged strategy of CIO which 
treats all units in a given industry—large and small 
and good and bad—as members of a common herd. 

This indiscriminate use of the right to strike on 
an industry-wide basis has been responsible for great 
injustices. One wonders how many companies may 
be forced eventually to liquidate. Stockholders of 
65-vear old, strike-bound Milton Mfg. Co., favor 


liquidation, —pp. 75, 76, 81 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Fora brief pe- 


riod around the end of May motordom will welcome 
a diversion from its accustomed monotony of wage 
and price grief. It will stage a million dollar Golden 
Jubilee celebration in Detroit (p. 92) in observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
motor car manufacturing industry. The sponsors 
hope that pioneers such as Henry Ford, R. E. Olds, 
C. W. Nash, W. C. Durant, C. B. King, J. F. Duryea, 
Barney Oldfield, Ralph DePalma, Eddie Ricken- 
backer and others will participate in the festivities. 
... Prospective purchasers of surplus machine tools 
may avoid disappointment and save money by read- 
ing the booklet on “How To Buy Surplus Machine 
Tools” (p. 87), just issued by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. It provides good advice 
on how to be sure you obtain the machine tool you 
really want in proper condition and at the right 
price. .. . A California company has developed a 
pipe crawler or “go-devil”—a Neoprene ball encased 
in a mesh-like harness of heavy chain (p. 124)— 
which can be forced through a water main or pipe 
line to remove scale or other deposits... . A sub- 
stantial portion of the current budget of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., research agency of the bitumi- 
nous Coal industry (p. 96), will be devoted to studies 
on the more efficient use of coal in heating resi- 
dences—a project of interest to many manufacturers 
of heating appliances and equipment. . . . Because 
of the setbacks suffered by the automobile industry 
in its reconversion program, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association has canceled its option on 
space at Grand Central Palace in New York (p. 91), 
where it had planned to hold a national automobile 
show next fall... . Norman W. Foy of Republic 
Steel told members of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Distributors at Atlantic City that 
marked shortages in the supply of flat-rolled steel (p. 
82). are likely to continue for two years... At long 
last steel founders (p. 80) have been granted an in- 
crease in the ceiling prices of steel castings... . Of- 
ficials of the American Standards Association are 
elated that Secretary of Commerce Wallace has en- 
dorsed as “eminently desirable” an ASA recommen- 
dation (p. 84) that negotiation and publication of in- 
dustrial and consumer standards be entrusted to pri- 
vate initiative on a wholly voluntary basis. . ASA 
hails this as a reversal of the wartime trend toward 
government control over standards, 
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esists Abrasion... 
12 Times Longer! 





Tests Show That 
Inland HI-STEEL; 

In the Precipitation 
Hardened Condition, 





Will Outwear 
Ordinary Structural 





Steel More Than 
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DURATION OF TEST 


Recent tests were undertaken by American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., to de- 
termine the comparative wearing qualities of 
winch heads—made of Hi-Steel in the pre- 
cipitation hardened condition and of ordinary 
structural steel. To simulate actual field oper- 
ation as closely as possible, the steel cable 
around the winch was held under load and 
the winch revolved. Both winch heads were 
of identical size and shape. In the first test 
of 70 minutes with ordinary structural steel, 
and in the second of 150 minutes with 
Hi-Steel (as indicated by the graph above), 
Hi-Steel’s exceptionally higher resistance to 
abrasion was clearly demonstrated. 


Along with superior resistance to wear, Hi- 
Steel also offers you a high strength steel— 
permitting considerable weight reduction 
while maintaining the required structural 
strength—as well as great resistance to 
fatigue, impact, and atmospheric corrosion. 
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Since Inland Hi-Steel can be furnished in 
most structural sections, plates, strip and 
sheets, and is economical to use, its applica- 
tions are many and varied. 


A partial list of products in which Hi-Steel 
is successfully used: Bins, Boats, Bolts, Booms, 
Bridges, Buckets, Busses, Chutes, Construc- 
tion equipment, Conveyors, Cranes, Cyclone 
stacks, Locks, Floor Plates, Hoists, Hoppers, 
Material handling equipment, Mine equip- 
ment, Ore cars, Railway cars, Screens, Stacks, 
Structural framework, Tanks, Trailers, Trucks 
and Ventilators. 


Write for the Inland Hi-Steel Engineering 
Bulletin No. 11. Inland Steel Company, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
Principal Products: Bars, Structurals, Plates, 
Sheets, Strip, Tin Plate, Floor Plate, Piling, 
Reinforcing Bars, Rails, Track Accessories. 
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Whether or not you may be interested in 


Ca 


producing one of these post-war or 





be or a hundred and one other 


products that will grace our new free world... 


Pressed metal parts and stampings point the way to perfect reproduction of modern 
design and low cost manufacturing. THE PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. has 
realized that metal parts must be properly fabricated to meet the demands of manu- 
facturers for beauty in design, shock and temperature resistance and surface pro- 
tection through fine finishes. PARISH engineers are ready to assist you with your 
present and post-war fabricating problems from the drawing board to the finished 
product. We are equipped to reproduce the most intricate modeled shapes in 
aluminum or other metals, faithfully and economically. Why not call on PARISH 


for the very finest in engineering and modern production methods? 
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NEXT? Focal point in the national industrial relations picture currently is John L. Lewis, shown 
here addressing the United Mine Workers’ policy committee as the mine workers’ wage and 
other demands were formulated in Washington last week. NEA photo 


GM and GE Strike Settlements Open 
Way for More Normal Production 


Nearly half million still on strike in major metalworking plants. 
Possibility of soft coal walkout in April clouds outlook as miners 
and operators confer on wages, unionization of foremen and 


other demands 


SETTLEMENT last week of the Gen- 
eral Motors, General Electric and nu- 
merous lesser strikes partially clears the 
way for large-scale resumption of ci- 
vilian goods production, badly crippled 
by work stoppages ever since the war 
ended seven months ago. 

When the GM and GE workers re- 
turn to their jobs, the number of strike- 
idle in the country will be reduced to 
less than a half million for the first time 
since early in January. 

The outlook for full production, how- 
ever, remains clouded. Paralyzing strikes 
still are in process and the possibility of 
a walkout by bituminous coal miners in 


April and of difficulties in rail transpor- 
tation later in the spring lie ahead. Major 
stoppages continuing are those at West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; International 
Harvester Co., Chicago; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O.; and nearly 40C 
steel fabricating plants employing 110,- 
000 workers. Among the latest to sign an 
agreement with the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) is General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., with struck plants at Eddy- 
stone, Pa. and Granite City, IIl. 

Most of the nonintegrated and semi- 
integrated steel companies have signed 
agreements similar to those of the basic 
producers. 


Negotiations between the United Mine 
Workers and the soft coal mine opera- 
tors are underway. Demands of the 
miners were revealed only in general 
terms and in soft tones by UMW Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis as the conference 
opened. Mr. Lewis’ mild manner in pre- 
senting the demands led some observers 
to believe the miners are in a concilia- 
tory mood; others were suspicious that 
Lewis’ attitude was a “delayed action 
fuse” and UMW demands for wage in- 
creases and for unionization of super- 
visory employees might be pressed to 
the limit. ; 

The UMW proposals were: “That a 
health and welfare fund for mine work- 
ers be created; adjustment of contro- 
versy affecting supervisory technical and 
clerical employees; increase of wages and 
reduction of daily and weekly working 
hours affecting all classifications of in- 
side and outside employees; adjustment 
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of vacation, holiday and severance com- 
pensation; improved safety and compli- 
ance with mining, compensation and oc- 
cupational disease laws; adjustment of 
intra-district and inter-district differen- 
tials and local inequalities affecting 
classification and compensation; elimina- 
tion of inequities and abuses of exist- 
ing fining and penalty provisions of basic 
and collateral agreements; amendment 
of rules and practices to promote mutual 
accord, increased efficiencies and elim- 
ination of small tyrannies of manage- 
ment; adjustment of controversy inci- 
dent to unilateral interpretation of ex- 
isting agreement by operators.” 

Should the coal wage negotiations 
break down and the miners quit work, 
the stoppage would be almost imme- 
diately reflected in the schedules of steel 
mills and other metalworking plants. 
Coal consumers generally have not been 
able to build stocks to normal, In the 
Pittsburgh district, important steel plants 
have only about 10 days’ supply, while 
stocks at utilities and other industrial 
plants range from 35 days to two months. 


Some GM Workers To 
Return This Week 


Resumption of large-scale pro- 
duction unlikely before April 
1. Settlement generally fol- 
lows pattern of industry 


DETROIT 

AFTER nearly 24 hours of continuous 
negotiation, interrupted only for an 
evening meal and occasional sandwiches, 
the 25 weary union and management rep- 
resentatives in General Motors conference 
stumbled from ‘their meeting room last 
Wednesday afternoon while James -F. 
Dewey, special government conciliator 
told scores of waiting press men an 
agreement had been reached. The UAW 
had mimeographed copies of a statement 
all ready the evening before and they 
were distributed at once, following which 
H. W. Anderson, GM vice president 
in charge of labor relations, and his staff 
held a press conference. In the absence 
of C. E,. Wilson, GM president, H. H. 
Curtice, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Buick Division, represented 
the administrative staff. 

Examination of terms of the settle- 
ment reveals that, as might be expected, 
neither side won any important conces- 
sions. Basic wage increase of 18% cents 
an hour followed the national pattern, 
even though the union tried to maintain 
the correction of wage inequities at the 
tocal plant level, to be initiated by GM 
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plant managements within 90 days after 
ratification of the settlement by the union, 
will amount to more than the 19% cents 
the UAW was demanding. At the same 
time, practically all other union con- 
tracts in the automotive field provide 
for correction of wage inequities. 

GM won a point in its elimination of 
maintenance-of-membership _ provisions 
previously in force and ordered by 
the War Labor Board. In place of 
them, however, the corporation agreed 
to the checkoff system of collection of 
union dues and other assessments. There 
are no stipulations in the agreement with 
respect to price adjustments to be made 
on GM cars, since this is a matter fall- 
ing within the framework of the new 
government wage-price policy. Improved 
vacation pay allowances are in line with 
other automotive agreements. Policy on 
promotion and transfer of employees 
recognizes merit and ability first, senior- 
ity second, with an added provision that 
an individual may, on his own, apply to 
his foreman or personnel man for transfer 
or promotion. Basically all these propo- 
sals were in GM’s offer early this month. 

Proposed new contract runs for two 
years, with a provision that it cannot 
be reopened for new wage negotiations 
for one year. No mention is made of 
the incentive pay issue or for prevention 
of unauthorized work stoppages. 

Resumption of production may be 
slow. First the new contract must be 
approved by the UAW national GM 
council, then adjustments of local plant 
demands must be made, after which rati- 
fication meetings will be held among 
local unions. Only then can men start to 
be recalled to their jobs, and this may 
be rather difficult because of the many 
readjustments made by idle employees 
during the 113-day work stoppage. It 
was indicated last week that ratification 
meetings in union locals might be started 
around March 20. Observers doubt that 
large scale production will get underway 
before April 1. 

The disastrous strike dates from Nov. 
21 and will go into history as the longest 
and most costly in automotive history. 
Company officials estimate it has cost 
175,000 employees approximately $145 
million in wages, the company $400 
million in production and dealers $100 
million in profits on sales. 

Only logical explanation for the com- 
paratively sudden termination of negotia- 
tions after they appeared hopelessly stale- 
mated was a union effort to disprove 
the charge that political differences be- 


tween Walter Reuther and R. J. 
Thomas were at the root of the 
impasse. A national UAW convention 


opens in Atlantic City, N. J., March 23, 
and union leaders were leaving Detroit 
late last week for strategy meetings in 


the East before the convention opening. 
If the GM strike had not been settled 
when it was, an agreement would have 
been delayed probably until after April 
1. Futility of any further delay probably 
was growing evident to Reuther & Co., 
but it remains to be seen whether the 
GM settlement will detract from Reu- 
ther’s popularity sufficiently to spoil his 
chances of winning the union’s presidency 
for which he is said to be aspiring; in 
fact, a number of union locals have al- 
ready endorsed his candidacy. 

Much credit for keeping the disput- 
ants together for a long period of weeks 
goes to Mediator Dewey. A total of 53 
joint GM-UAW meetings was held be- 
fore a settlement was reached. At the 
windup a weary Dewey said in behalf 
of the U. S. government, he thanked 
both company and union for their 
patience and co-operation. For GM, the 
113 days of the Reuther depression 
appeared at an end. In Mexico where he 
was resting after nervous exhaustion, 
GM President Wilson no doubt found 
the sunshine a little brighter. 


GE Plants To Open 


Soon as Possible 


Resumption of operations to 
vary between units following 
strike settlement. Union wins 
18% cent per hour increase 


RESUMPTION of operations in Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s 45 strikebound plants 
following settlement of the 58-day old 
work stoppage is expected to be grad- 
ual over several weeks, the time re- 
quired to get the plants in shape for 
resumption varying to considerable ex- 
tent. 

Agreement to end the strike of the 100,- 
000 workers was reached between the 
management and the union March 13 
following a conference in Miami, Fla., 
by Charles E. Wilson, president of GE, 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO 
and Lee Pressman, ccunsel for the CIO. 

Following this conference a meeting 
of officials of the United Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers and General 
Electric officials was called to consider 
the proposals made at the Wilson con- 
ference. Agreement quickly followed 
subject to ratification March 16 by the 
union membership. 

Settlement of the strike calls for an 
increase of 18% cents per hour in 
wages. The union’s original demand 
was for a 25 cents per hour increase. 

The settlement proposal also provides 
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for retroactive pay to Jan. 1 on the basis 
of the company’s original wage offer of 
10 cents an hour increase to employees 
earning less than $1 an hour, and a 10 
per cent increase to those earning more 
than $1 per hour. 

No discrimination against any em- 
ployee by the company or the union 
because of participation or non-partici- 
pation in the strike is pledged. 

The wage increase is subject to Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board ap- 
proval, and it will be offered to em- 
ployees of the company represented by 
bargaining agencies other than the elec- 
trical union. Also the company will 
make comparable wage adjustments for 
employees who are not members of a 
bargaining unit and who receive less 
than $5000 a year. 


Oliver Signs Agreement 
With Iron Ore Miners 


Oliver Iron Mining Co., subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp., has signed 
an agreement with the United Steel- 
workers-CIO providing for a wage in- 
crease of 18%2 cents an hour. The agree- 
ment was the first signed by an ore min- 
ing company and the union and ends the 
strike by Oliver Iron miners, which started 
Feb. 8, several weeks after the start 
of the steel strike. Start of the ore miners 
strike was delayed by a Minnesota law 
requiring a 30-day cooling off period. 

Half of the increase is retroactive to 
Jan. 1, as in the basic steel settlement. 


The ore strike is expected to have little 
effect on 1946 ore output as it occurred 
when open pit operations mostly were 
closed down for the winter. Underground 
mines usually work through the cold 
months and a supply of ore has been 
stockpiled for early shipments. Should 
demand for ore be high this season, 
underground miners may be required to 
continue at work this summer. 


Douglas Aircraft Boosts 
Pay in New Wage Contract 


Douglas Aircraft Co. and the Long 
Beach (Calif.) local of the UAW-CIO 
have signed a new labor contract increas- 
ing wages at the Long Beach plant for 
most employees covered in the agree- 
ment an average of 20 cents an hour. 
Minimum pay for classified production 
workers will be 95 cents an hour com- 
pared with the previous 75 cents, and 
the maximum will be $1.75 compared 
with $1.50 previously. The new wage 
scale is retroactive to Feb, 1. Agreement 
also was reached on redescription of cer- 
tain jobs and the ironing out of previous 
inequalities in job classifications. 
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Unionization of Foremen Upheld by 
National Labor Relations Board 


RIGHTS of foremen to join and be 
represented by unions of production 
workers—one cf the most controver- 
sial issues in labor-management rela- 
tions in recent years—has been upheld 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in a split decision. 

The decision was handed down in a 
case involving Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.’s Vesta mine and the United 
Clerical, Technical and Supervisory 
Employees, a division of District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers, now an af- 


filiate of the American Federation of 
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Labor. The case came to the board in 
a union petition to conduct an election 
on collective bargaining recognition, The 
board ordered an election held. 

The NLRB decision reverses an earlier 
ruling by the board in the Maryland 
Drydock Co., Baltimore, case in 1943, 
and sharply modifies the board’s ruling 
in the Packard Motor Car Co. in 1945 
in which it was held that foremen could 
organize independent unions but could 
not join with production workers. 

The decision represented a major 
victory for John L. Lewis who now is 
seeking unionization of 60,000 foremen 
and other supervisory employees in the 
bituminous coal industry. 

The board’s ruling, however, extends 
far beyond the coal industry and into 
nearly every industry. Almost universally, 
management has contended that fore- 
men sand supervisory employees are a 
part of management and should not be 
subjected to union rules and discipline. 

The majority opinion, signed by Paul 
M. Herzog, chairman of the board, and 
John M. Houston, a member, held that 
since the National Labor Relations Act 


directs the board to protect the rights 
of employees to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing jt would be “an abuse of dis- 
cretion” to prevent supervisory em- 
ployees from joining any union they 
wanted, 

In a dissenting opinion, Gerard D. 
Reilly charged the majority ruling 
“seriously distorts” the principal objec- 
tives of the labor act and predicted it 
would have harmful effects on industry 
and labor unions unless corrected by 
legislative or judicial action. 

The majority decision, he held, “is a 
clear holding that an affiliated union 
which has already organized the pro- 
duction workers of a given employer may 
use the processes of this act to draw into 
its organization the very persons hired to 
supervise them.” 

Effects of the ruling, Mr. Reilly said, 
will be to impair seriously the ability 
of operators to manage their mines while 
the impact on the rank and file of 
labor is “equally catastrophic.” 

Mr, Reilly noted that by joining the 
same union as the production workers 
the foremen would lose the power to 
maintain discipline. 

Warning of a collapse of management 
efficiency as result of unionization of 
supervisors, Mr. Reilly said: 

“The danger of a breakdown of man- 
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agement efficiency through allowing 
unicns primarily dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the rank and file to influence 
the supervisors is particularly great in 
an industry like bituminous coal mining 
where the closed shop is a normal in- 
cident of employment. Under such con- 
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Price Relief for Fabricators Delaye 


Industry-wide surveys now be- 
ing conducted as to relief 
needed prevents immediate 
granting of higher prices 


CAUGHT in the squeeze between ris- 
ing raw material costs and higher wages 
on one side and frozen ceiling prices on 
the other, fabricators and processors of 
steel last week got little encouragement 
from government stabilization authorities 
they could expect early price relief de- 
spite the flood of words on the subject 
which came out of Washington. 


The net result of 10,000 words of de- 
tail and “clarification” on the new 
national wage-price policy which ema- 
nated from the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization only added to the confusion 
and uncertainty which is blecking re- 
conversion on a broad scale in the metal- 
working industries. 

Many fabricators and processors, de- 
nied immediate relief to compensate for 
higher raw material costs and rising 
wages, are facing an indefinite period 
of profitless operation since they will 
not be permitted to increase the prices 
on their products until they can show 
financial hardship. 


OPA Unable To Grant Relief Quickly 


Even though Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles has given assurances that relief 
will be given where financial hardship 
is shown, observers point out that even 
should the government agency act in 
fullest good faith, granting of such relief 
would be delayed indefinitely by the 
studies of the industries which would 
be necessary. The job of investigating 
all claims for relief would be more than 
OPA could handle in a reasonable time. 


Last week Arthur H. Moran, price 
executive of OPA’s Machinery Branch, 
said more than 45 industry-wide price 
surveys in the capital goods industries 
are in progress. No one knows how long 
it will take to complete these surveys 
but the guess is it will take weeks. While 
these surveys are under way manufac- 
turers will not receive individual com- 
pany price adjustments. 

The fields in which industry-wide 
surveys are now being conducted by the 
OPA Machinery Price Branch are as 
follows: 

Industrial power boilers; electric me- 
tallic tubing; machine tools; radio tubes; 
fractional hp motors; construction ma- 
chinery; gears, speed reducers and 
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GIANT X-RAY: A worker is shown lowering Bethlehem Steel Co.’s new 

million volt x-ray tube into position prior to testing a steel casting for 

possible defects. When the x-ray unit is in operation no one is permitted 

in the room and a 50-ton steel and concrete door, plus walls of monolithic 

concrete 24 inches thick, insure safe operation of the unit. 
photo 
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sprockets; railway frogs and _ switches; 
distribution transformers; lead storage 
batteries; watt-hour meters; specialty 


transformers; air compressors; mechan- 


ical jacks; vises; pulverized coal burners 
and industrial stokers; car and locomo- 
tive axles; forged and steel wheels; steel 
conduit; forgings; farm equipment; 
stampings; integral hp motors; tire me- 
ters; railroad brake beams; plug fuses; 
wire and cable; switching equipment and 
cutouts; porcelain insulators; pole liae 
hardware; industrial hand trucks, track 
wheels and truck casters; mechanical 
power transmission; hydraulic jacks; pipe 
tools; steel mill rolls; coated and bonded 
abrasives; brewery and“ beverage bottl- 
ing machinery; meat and poultry ma- 
chinery; grain milling and cereal ma- 
chinery; food canning; vegetable and 
fruit machinery; tobacco machinery; 


bakery machinery; woodworking ma- 
chinery; clay working machinery. 
Practically every section of the coun- 
try will be adversely affected should 
the price position of the thousands of 
metalworking firms remain uncorrected 
for long. Many shops now are closed and 
more face closing over coming weeks. 
Numerous fabricating plants are strike- 
bound by the CIO steelworker’s union 
which seeks a wage increase in the in- 
dustry comparable to that granted in 
basic steel—18% cents an hour. Some of 
the fabricators—the exact number is not 
known though the union claims over 
400 out of some 800—have signed with 
the union for the higher wage scale, 
electing to risk their financial resources 
in the hope the wage-price squeeze will 
be eased before they are forced to close. 
Most of them, however, may remain 
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closed until their future earnings posi- 
tion is clarified by realistic action. 

The impasse in the steel fabricating 
industry continues because union leaders 
insist fabricating plants be lumped with 
the basic steel industry in applying the 
wage increases of 18% cents per hour 
granted the steelworkers. This demand 
is persisted in despite the fact both 
President Truman and Economic Stabil- 
izer Bowles have belatedly stated the 
18% cents per hour wage boost applied 
only to the basic steel industry and 
not to the steel fabricators. 

In its voluminous statement of clari- 
fication of the wage-price policy issued 
March 10, the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization said the 18% cents per hour 
wage increase granted in steel is not a 
general pattern for wage increases, that 
patterns will be established by the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board on an 
individual basis and not by “rule of 
thumb,” and where no patterns are 
apparent for industries or areas, the in- 
crease to be allowed will bring hourly 
wage rates to 33 per cent above 1941. 
In most industries use of hourly wage 
rates instead of average straight time 
hourly earnings, will permit considerably 
higher wage adjustments in most in- 
dustries. 


Pricing Policies Announced 


Bowles’ office also said that wage 
and salary increases which will be used 
immediately in applications for price re- 
lief must have prior approval of the 
NWSB if price consideration is to be 
given, although wage increases may be 
granted without prior approval if not to 
be used to apply for price relief for 
80 days. 

Other highlights of the OES statement 
were: An automatic pricing formula for 
small firms will be announced shortly. 
Wage rates in building and construction 
will be handled independently of the na- 
tional policy by the Wage Adjustment 
Board. No price relief application will 
be considered in advance of approval 
of a wage increase. Prices, if possible, 
will be adjusted by industries rather 
than by individual firms, and industry 
cases will receive priority. Companies 
should take up their cases first through 
industry advisory committees to OPA. 
Prices will not be adjusted to cover 
wage increases unless a forecast of earn- 
ings indicates they will fall below 1936- 
1939 base period levels. 

OPA pricing standard procedures will 
be streamlined and information will be 
gathered by telegraph when necessary 
to insure prompt action. The net worth 
standard in measuring profits for price- 
setting purposes will be a “floor,” not 
a ceiling, on earnings. 
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After all the explaining and clarifying 
done by the sstabilization authorities 
during the week the situation remained 
just as much confused as ever in the 
opinion of competent observers, The 
feeling in the metalworking industry was 
that there was little prospect for re- 
conversion progress so long as the sta- 
bilization authorities continued to stick 
to their unrealistic policies of pricing. 


Steel Industry Payroll in 
1945 Double That of 1936 


More than $1,645,000,000 in payrolls 
were distributed to iron and steel plant 
employees during 1945, more than 
double the sum paid out ten years ear- 
lier in 1936, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute announced last week. Total 
production of steel in 1945, however, 
was only 49 per cent greater than in 1936. 

The steel industry’s 1945 payrolls rep- 
resented a decline from the peak war year 
of 1944, when $1,745,000,000 were paid 


out. The 1945 total was almost iden- 
tical with 1943 payrolls of $1,649,000,- 
000 despite the fact production in 1943 
exceeded the 1945 total by more than 
nine million tons of ingots. 

The number of employees in the in- 
dustry again declined in 1945, contin- 
uing the down-trend which started in 
midyear 1942. Last year, an average of 
551,200 employees was on the payrolls 
of the industry as against 571,200 in 
1944 and 625,700 in 1943. 

For the first time in the history of the 
industry payrolls exceeded $150 million 
per month in three different months 
(January, March and May) of 1945, 
the peak being set in March when a total 
of $154,977,000 was distributed to steel 
industry employees. 

Salient employment statistics for De- 
cember, 1945, are as follows: Average 
number of employees 544,900; Decem- 
ber payroll $122,527,700; average hourly 
earnings of wage earners $1.22; average 
hours per week per wage earner 39.0. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ CHRYSLER SHIPMENTS TOTAL 108,000 VEHICLES 
Detrorr—Chrysler Corp, announces as of Mar. 14, it had shipped to dealers 53,000 


new passenger cars and 55,000 new trucks since start of output last year. Current 
rate of car and truck assemblies is 2300 per day. 


@ FARM EQUIPMENT OUTPUT CUT 60 PER CENT BY STRIKES 


Cuicaco—Farm equipment production has been cut as much as 60 per cent by 
strikes, Alva W. Phelps, president, Oliver Corp., said last week. This reduction in 
output reflects both strikes within the industry and curtailments caused by strikes in 
other industries supplying basic raw materials and component parts. 


@ NEW TYPE OF COIL SPRING DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


WaASHINGTON—A new type of coil spring, ot potential value tor engine valves, has 
been found in a German technical steel institute. The Germans claim this spring, using 
20 per cent less material than a solid wire spring of the same rate, has a 20 per cent 
greater fatigue life. 


@ PRESSED STEEL CAR TO BUY CAR BUILDING FACILITIES 


PrrrspurGH—Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc. has completed arraagements tor the purchase 
of the car building assets of Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of H. K. Porter Co. 
Inc. 


@ CONTROLS OVER BITUMINOUS COAL SALES TO BE REVISED 


WaAsHINGTON—Regulation governing domestic distribution ot bituminous coal will be 
litted April 1, Solid Fuels Administration announced last week. Regulations controlling 
coal for export will remain in force, 


@ BEARING MAKERS INDICTED ON PRICE FIXING CHARGE 


CLEVELAND—Arraignment of nine defendants (six ball bearing producing companies 
and three individuals), indicted by a tederal grand jury here on a charge ot con- 
spiring to violate the Sherman antitrust law to fix prices on ball bearings, has been 
set tor April 8. 


@ CPA LIFTS CONTROLS ON USE, ALLOCATION OF CORUNDUM 


WasHINGTON—AI! controls on allocation and use ot corundum have been removed by 
the Civilian Production Administration. 


@ CANADIAN STEEL PRODUCERS APPLY FOR PRICE INCREASES 
Orrawa—Steel Co. of Canada, Algoma Steel Corp. and Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 


have applied to the Wartime Prices & Trade Board to increase prices. Canadian steel 
interests face union demands for higher wages up to 30 per cent tor Ontario mills and 
40 per cent tor Nova Scotia mills. 
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Selective Production and Quota 
Selling of Steel Seen Continued 


Higher prices not expected to change producers’ policy. In- 
creased output of some items indicated. Nonintegrated mills 
still face difficulty in obtaining semifinished despite price in- 
crease on latter. Further price adjustments anticipated 


STEEL producers are expected to con- 
tinue their policy of quota selling and 
selective production under new price 
ceilings, with emphasis on production of 
most profitable items and careful avoid- 
ance of shipping into areas requiring ab- 
normal freight absorption. 

Production of some items, such as 
merchant wire products and galvanized 
sheets, likely will be increased. 


New steel prices allow for modest in- 
creases in semifinished steel ($2 per 
gross ton in sheet bars; $3 on billets, 
slabs, tube rounds except forging quality, 
and skelp) with advances of $4.50 per 
net ton on hot and cold-rolled sheets, 
$7 on galvanized sheets, $7 on hot-rolled 
strip 6-inches and narrower and $5 on 
wider than 6-inches. However, there has 
been no rush back into production of 
nonintegrated sheet mills as result of the 
new price differentials, Producers of 
sheet bars and other semifinished items 
still are faced with deficit operations on 
the new price basis. 

Cold-rollers have been adversely affec- 
ted under new price differentials. They 
point out that hot-rolled strip has been 
increased $5 and $7 a ton depending on 


the width, while cold-rolled strip prices 
are up only $5. 

Tin plate producers continue to invoice 
can manufacturers at prices in effect 
prior to recent 25 cents per base box ad- 
vance. Sellers are under contract for all 
of 1946 shipments to can companies at 
the old price basis; similarly can manu- 
facturers are committed on cost of con- 
tainers to packers. However, tin plate 


producers are preparing new price lists 
on basis of recent advances granted by 
OPA; and on all contract commitments 
covering 1947 shipments, the higher tin 
plate prices are expected to be applied. 

Now that scrap-producing manufac- 
turers have to pay anywhere from $4.50 
to $12 a ton more for finished steel, in- 
creased pressure for higher scrap ceilings 
is developing. 

Warehouse steel interests are expected 
to seek additional price relief. Latest 
amendment permitting higher warehouse 
prices represented only the recent ad- 
vances in mill base prices. No considera- 
tion was given to increased wage rates. 

Contrary to previous OPA announce- 
ment that all alloy steel products, ex- 
cept stainless, are to be advanced by 4 
per cent of the base price plus extras, it 
is now reported that an “across-the- 
board” increase of $5 will be granted. 


Steel Casting, Railroad Specialty 
Ceiling Prices Raised 4 Per Cent 


STEEL casting and railroad specialty 
manufacturers were granted a 4 per cent 
increase in ceiling prices, effective March 
12. This action was taken by the Office 
of Price Administration to compensate the 
industry for the “unabsorbable” portion 
of the increase in wages under the wage- 
price policy. 

_OPA said the increase for castings and 
railroad specialties is calculated to restore 
earnings for the industry as a whole for 
the next 12 months to the average levels 
prevailing in 1936-1939. 


Since makers of steel castings and rail- 
road specialties were granted an 11 per 
cent increase last November, the latest 
price action brings prices 15% per cent 
above levels prevailing before V-J Day. 

OPA announced recently a new pro- 
cedure under which producers of 
malleable iron.castings who increase their 
wages may apply to the agency and re- 
ceive an adjustment in ceiling prices 
within a week, provided a price adjust- 
ment is found necessary. 

The price agency explained that it 








HOMES FOR VETERANS: Willow Village at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where the University of Michigan has been granted 
space to house 1000 war veteran students is shown 





above. 


Large building is known as West Lodge and 
will house male veterans only. Eleven dormitories will be 
available to student veterans with families. NEA photo 
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cannot consider a general price adjust- 
ment with respect to a given industry 
until approved wage action has been 
taken by the major portion of that in- 
dustry. A recent survey reveals that an 
insufficient number of foundries have 
concluded wage settlements to meet this 
requirement in the case of the malleable 
iron industry. 

Where a seller of malleable iron cast- 
ings has granted a wage increase since 
Aug. 18, 1945, that has been either pre- 
approved or post-approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board and seeks an increase 
in his maximum prices on the basis of 
such wage increase, he may file an ap- 
plication for adjustment under provisions 
of maximum price regulation 241, 


Government May Place Curb 
On Commercial Construction 


Commercial construction will be curbed 
by a government order to be _ issued 
soon as a means of channeling materials 
and labor into the building of houses, it 
was reported last week. 

The order, it was said, will hold up 
thousands of nonessential factories and 
business buildings now on blueprints and 
will require persons seeking to erect 
amusement facilities to show they are 
needed. Officials who revealed these 
details said the order will be “drastic 
and far-reaching.” They added that 
more than $50 million a week in labor 
and materials are going into nonresiden- 
tial building. 

Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
says construction of some factories will 
be permitted if they furnish needed em- 
ployment or if they produce essential 
goods. 

Mr. Wyatt said price increases in the 
current building program will be held to 
cases where it is believed they actually 
will achieve increased production and 
where they will not be inflationary or 
put the price of the resulting homes 
beyond the means of the veterans for 
whom they are primarily intended, 


Strikebound Plant Owners 
Favor Liquidation 


Stockholders of the Milton Mfg. Co., 
Milton, Pa., last week voted substantially 
in favor of liquidation of the company 
which was founded in 1880. It has been 
a manufacturer of bolts and nuts and also 
a producer of simple shapes and _ bars 
from steel obtained from outside sources. 

The Milton plant employed 610, of 
which total 510 are members of the CIO 
union. The plant has been strikebound 
since Feb. 21 with the strikers seeking 
a wage increase of 18% cents per hour. 
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Allocation of Steel Inventories in 
Strikebound Plants Asked by Auto Union 


DETROIT 

United Automobile | Workers-CIO, 
through its president, R. J. Thomas, is 
asking for allocation of steel supplies to 
users. 

In a telegram to President Truman 
March 8, Thomas charged “usually large 
quantities” of steel were being “hoarded” 
by General Motors plants. 

He further charged that “the responsi- 
bility, at least in part, for this disgrace- 
ful and unsound condition arises from the 
loose and vague inventory control estab- 
lished by CPA and its policy of allowing 
steel companies themselves to determine 
who may or may not get steel.” 


Simple remedy, he said, was just a 
“survey and proper allocation of im- 
mense accumulated inventories in strike- 
bound plants.” 

Tipoff as to whose axe he was grinding 
came in the sentence: “The experience 
of Kaiser-Frazer in their inability to ob- 
tain steel points up a necessity for im- 
mediate drastic action to remedy a situa- 
tion which may become a national scan- 
dal. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that Kaiser-Frazer already has a suffi- 
cient supply of steel to build 30,000 
Frazer cars, with none even near the as- 
sembly stage as yet. 


Steel Production Cut Sharply by Strike 


THE RECENT ssteel strike was re- 
flected in a sharp drop in steel output 
in both January and February, accord- 
ing to a report released last week by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, New 
York. 

In December, the most recent month 
unaffected by the industry-wide strike, 
production was 6,058,799 ingot tons. In 
comparison, output in January dropped 
to 3,869,076 tons due to the strike which 
started on Jan. 21, and in February it 
dropped still farther to 1,353,674 tons. 


The latter figure was the lowest month- 
ly output since March, 1933, 

During December the industry op- 
erated at an average of 74.8 per cent of 
capacity, which compares with operat- 
ing rates of 49.6 per cent in January 
and 19.2 per cent in February. 

Steel production averaged 1,370,769 
tons per week in December, dropping 
to 873,381 tons per week in January 
and to 338,418 tons per week during 
Feburary. 

The following table gives details: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Based on reports by companies which in 1944 made 97.9% of the open hearth, 100% of the 
bessemer and 86.7% of the electric ingot and steel for castings production 








Calculated 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——— Estimated Production—All Companies ——_———— weekly Num- 
—Open Hearth-— —Bessemer— -——Electric ——Total——-_ produc- ber 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion ali of 
Net of Net of Net of Net of companies weeks 
tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo. 
1946 
ee 3,530,050 51.1 207,512 47.4 131,514 28.1 3,869,076 49.6 873,381 4.43 
Pom ..i 1,268,561 20.3 25,905 6.6 62,208 14.7 1,353,674 19.2 338,418 4.00 
1945 
Jan. .... 6,468,815 90.5 379,062 76.0 358,346 77.3 7,206,223 88.8 1,626,687 4.43 
Feb. .... 5,967,842 92.4 347,227 77.1 339,520 81.1 6,654,589 90.8 1,663,647 4.00 
\ Ae 6,927,377 96.9 398,351 79.8 382,237 82.4 7,707,965 95.0 1,739,917 4.43 
1st qtr... 19,364,034 93.3 1,124,640 77.6 1,080,103 80.2 21,568,777 91.6 1,677,199 12.86 
Apr. .... 6,541,097 94.4 372,952 77.2 377,877 81.4 7,291,926 92.8 1,699,750 4.29 
May .... 6,663,577 93.2 402,100 980.6 386,075 983.3 7,451,752 91.8 1,682,111 4.43 
June... 6,129,266 88.5 379,807 78.6 333,217 74.2 6,842,290 87.1 1,594,939 4.29 
2nd atr... 19,333,940 92.1 1,154,859 78.8 1,097,169 80.6 21,585,968 90.6 1,659,183 13.01 
1st hif... 3&,697,974 92.7 2,279,499 78.2 2,177,272 80.4 43,154,745 91.1 1,668,139 25.87 
July .... 6,318,463 88.6 381,832 76.7 286,713 61.9 6,987,008 86.3 1,580,771 4.42 
Aug. .... 5,171,925 72.3 347,088 69.5 217.363 46.9 5,736,376 70.7 1,294,893 4.43 
Sept. ... 5,455,358 78.7 352,847 73.2 195,156 43.5 5,983,361 76.3 1,397,982 4.28 
3rd qtr... 16,925,746 79.9 1,081,767 73.1 699,232 50.9 18,706,745 77.8 1,424,733 13.13 


9 mos... 55,623,720 88.3 3,361,266 76.5 2, 


876,504 70.4 61,861,490 86.6 1,586,192 39.00 


Oct. .... 5,146,370 72.0 242,122 48.5 209,290 45.1 5,597,782 69.0 1,263,608 4.43 
Nov. .... 5,640,850 81.5 358,664 74.2 201,866 44.9 6,201,380 78.9 1,445,543 4.29 
Dec. .... 5,522,829 77.4 343,266 68.9 192,704 41.7 6,058,799 74.8 1,370,769 4.42 


4th qtr... 16,310,049 76.9 944,052 53.8 


Last hif. 33,235,795 78.4 2,025,819 68.5 1, 
Total ... 71,933,769 85.5 4,305,318 73.3 3, 


603,860 43.9 17,857,961 74.2 1,359,053 13.14 
303,092 47.4 36,564,706 76.0 1,391,881 26.27 
480,364 63.7 79,719,451 83.5 1,528,950 52.14 


For 1945 percentages are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,614,338 net tons of open hearth, 
112,658 tons of bessemer and 104,640 tons of electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,831,636 


tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 


bessemer 5,874,000 tons, electric 5,455,890 tons. 


1945 as follows: Open hearth 84,171,500 net tons, 


For 1946 percentages are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,558,041 net tons open hearth, 
98,849 net tons bessemer and 105,491 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,762,381 
net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1946, as follows: Open hearth 81,236,250 net tons, 
bessemer 5,154,000 net tons, electric 5,500,290 net tons, total 91,890,540 net tons. 
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Sheet Distributors Told Early 
Easing in Steel Supply Unlikely 


Speaker at Atlantic City convention says scarcity in flat-rolled 


products expected to continue for next two years. 


Warns 


against further government controls. A. M. Vorys elected presi- 


dent of association 


WHILE predicting that flat-rolled steel 
is going to continue in very tight supply 
for next two years, Norman W. Foy, gen- 
eral manager of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, in Atlantic City last 
week warned that establishment of 
further controls on production and dis- 
tribution of steel would lead to disastrous 
results. 

“The government,” he declared, “does 
not now have the personnel to handle 
such a problem intelligently, nor can it 
draft them from private industry now 
that the war is over.” 

Meanwhile, he believed, the steel in- 
dustry is allocating its output on a fair 
and impartial basis and is better equipped 
to do so than any government agency. 

Speaking before the convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Dis- 
tributors, Mr. Foy pointed out that ac- 
tually light flat-rolled steel capacity is 
and will be for several years to come 
slightly less than before the war. While 
continuous mills provided steadily increas- 
ing capacity during the 15 years preced- 
ing war, their very magnitude, he ex- 
plained, prevents any rapid expansion in 
rolling facilities at present. Such a mill, 
with supplementary equipment, repre- 
sents an investment of $20 to $35 million, 
depending upon size, and requires a 
minimum of two years to build, the 
speaker asserted. 


Decline of Hand Mills Cited 


Loss of hand mill production is seri- 
ously felt, he said. As recently as 1935 
there were 594 hand mills in operation. 
Today, he declared, 199 are still listed as 
active, “but many of them have not oper- 
ated for some time and may never resume, 
and quite a few others, as you know, have 
suspended operations quite recently due 
to inability to secure sheet bar, which 
under OPA ceilings show steel producers 
substantial loss.” 

Many consumers, he declared, point 
out they never used grades and finishes 
produced by hand mills. However, Mr. 
Foy said, they overlook the fact that a 
large tonnage produced for galvanizing 
by hand mills now comes from continuous 
mills in the form of cold-rolled sheets. 

Another serious drawback is lack of 
ingot capacity. Despite the increase of 
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15,000,000 tons during war, there is at 
present this limitation in various cases. 

Speaking of his own company’s posi- 
tion, he said: “Demand for every type of 
steel product, bars, pipe, wire, is just as 
pressing as demand for sheets. Rarely in 
normal times do all branches of the steel 
business operate at capacity and our blast 
furnace, open-hearth and other melting 
capacity is more than adequate. Today 
real limitation on our operations is the 
amount of steel we can melt.” 

“There is no quick relief from this con- 
dition,” he said, “and steel users will be 
obliged to adjust their schedules to avail- 
ability of their major raw material. 

“There can’t be any seven million car 
automebile years in the immediate 
future .. . .The same thing goes for other 
steel-consuming industries.” 

A. M. Vorys, Verys Bros. Inc., Colum- 
bus, O., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Bruce Haines, E. E. 
Souther Iron Co., St. Louis. O. F. Murphy, 
Lyon Conklin & Co. Inc., Baltimore, and 
John F. Speck, Tiffin Art Metal Co., 
Tiffin, O., were named vice presidents. 
George A. Fernley was re-elected ad- 
visory secretary-treasurer and Thomas A. 
Fernley Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Calendar of Meetings 


Mar. 18-21, National Warm Air Heat- 
ing & Air Conditioning Association: 
Forced Warm Air Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
George Boeddener, 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland, is managing director, 


Mar. 19-20, Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board: Meeting, Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland. Association headquarters are 
at A5, M. C. Terminal, Detroit. 


Mar. 20-22, Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council: Production Show, Stev- 
ens Hotel. Paul A. Jenkins, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, is executive sec- 
retary. 


Mar. 26, Blast Furnace & Coke Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago District: Meet- 
ing, Del Prado Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion headquarters are at 3500 South 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 


Mar, 28, Association of Steel Re-Dis- 


Newly elected to the executive com- 
mittee were A. B. Lewis, Palmer-Donovan 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O.; Lee J. Haines, 
E. E. Souther Iron Co., St. Louis, both 
to 1943-1946 class, and Ray P. Farring- 
ton, W. F. Potts Son & Co. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and William A. Vernier, Superior 
Safety Furnace Pipe Co., Detroit, 1945- 
1948 class. 

Members met in general session for the 
first time since the meeting in Atlantic 
City in the fall of 1944, and also gathered 
jointly with the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association, of which their as- 
sociation is an affiliate, the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association, and 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, the entire program running from 
Mar. 11 through Mar. 14, with sessions 
at Marlborough-Blenheim. 

In addition to Mr. Foy, speakers at the 
metal distributors’ meeting included John 
Serbell, manager, Aluminum Roofing Di- 
vision, Reynolds Metals Co, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., who discussed latest steps of 
his company in the roofing field; G. A. 
Petters, Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 
York, who commented on the acute hous- 
ing situation, charging “unrealistic” 
policies of OPA are interfering greatly 
with development of construction work; 
and E. L. Wyman, head, Warehouse and 
Surplus Material Section, Metals Price 
Branch, OPA, Washington. 

Explaining the recent 
prices allowed warehouses, Mr. Wyman 
told the distributors that in the case of 
heavy steel products resold by ware- 
housemen under the so-called zoning sys- 
tems, the amount of increases in the ap- 
plicable basing point base prices per- 
mitted producers by amendment 15 to 


increase’ in 


tributors; Annual meeting, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Association headquarters 
are at 39 Broadway, New York 6. 


Mar. 28-29, American Gas Association: 
Conference on industrial and commercial 
gas, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O. 
Harry A. Sutton, chairman. 


Mar, 28-30, American Public Rela- 
tions Association: First national conven- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Washington, Richard 
B. Hall, 1427 I St. N. W., Washing- 


ton, is general convention chairman. 


Mar. 29, Central District Enamelers 
Club: Meeting, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land. William N. Noble, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., 4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland 5, 
is acting secretary. 

Apr. 1-3, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers: Spring meeting, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. C. E. Davies, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18, is secretary. 
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Revised Price Schedule No. 6 may be 
added. 

In the case of merchant wire products 
the mill carload basing point base price 
may be increased by the amount per- 
mitted producers; the ceiling price is 
then calculated in the usual manner pro- 
vided for in the schedule. 

In the case of secondary products, the 
increase granted mills may not be added 
after the distributor's price is calculated. 
The calculation is made on the increased 
mill base price. 

In the case of pipe or oil country 
tubular goods, the applicable freight bas- 
ing card discounts or basing point prices 
may be increased by the amount granted 
producers; the maximum price is then 
calculated in the usual manner as pro- 
vided for in the schedule. 

In the case of tool steel, the maximum 
prices established in paragraph (j) of Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 49 may be in- 
creased by the amount of the applicable 
increase granted producers. 

As to the mill price changes, he said, 
some of them will be classed by distrib- 
utors familiar with steel pricing as 
unique. 

“The methods by which mill prices 
have been increased are most important 
to distributors because generally the ex- 
act amount of these increases may be 
passed on by distributors,” he said. 


Pricing Procedure on Pipe Changed 


“Mill prices on wrought iron pipe and 
Toncan iron pipe are not calculated in 
the same manner as has always been 
customary. To the price now arrived at 
by list and discount the mills may now 
increase their previously established ap- 
plicable maximum prices (base price plus 
extras) by 8.2 per cent. 

“Maximum prices on all alloy steel 
products except stainless and not includ- 
ing alloy tubing may now be calculated 
by mills as follows: 

“The applicable maximum prices (base 
price plus extras) formerly established by 
the schedule may be increased by 4 per 
cent. 


“On all carbon and alloy steel tub- 
ing (other than oil country tubular goods 
and carbon steel pipe), the previously 
established maximum base prices may be 
increased on hot finished products by 6.6 
per cent; on cold finished products by 
9.9 per cent. Previously established ap- 
plicable extras which were calculated as 
a percentage of the base price may not 
now be marked up but any extras which 
were not calculated as a percentage of 
the base price may now be marked up 
8.2 per cent. 

“The maximum base prices and extras 


(Please turn to Page 188) 
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Refrigeration Equipment Leader 
Says Government Is Bottleneck 


CHICAGO 

THE SAME government which broke 
many bottlenecks in war production has 
itself become the country’s one and only 
bottleneck in getting the goods people 
need to live in peace, H. F. Spoehrer, 
vice president, Sporlan Valve Co., St. 
Louis, and newly-elected president, Re- 
frigeration Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said last week calling on Con- 
gress and Washington agencies to take 
immediate steps permitting his industry 
“to get materials and go abeut its busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Spoehrer declared the mechanical 
refrigeration and air conditioning in- 
dustry has two to three times its prewar 
productive capacity but is free to turn out 
only a small part of its prewar volume. 

“Our industry is back to the bottle- 
neck,” he said. “Today, however, there 
is only one bottleneck—the government. 
Lack of materials and strikes, the one 
practically synonymous with the other, 
stem from delays in enacting proper 
labor relations measures. Production and 
distribution are hampered by delays in 
getting relief from price controls. 

Mr. Spoehrer’s statement followed a 
series of meetings and conferences of 
manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
mechanical refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning industry at which steps to assure 
an uninterrupted flow of parts and equip- 
ment, even when the industry attains full 
capacity, were completed. 

An expanded co-operative program to 
utilize the industry’s maximum produc- 
tive capacity was adopted at the spring 


conference of the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association and the 
Refrigeration Equipment Wholesalers As- 
sociation held in this city, 


Chicago Open-Hearth Men 
Discuss Shop Problems 


Chicago section, National Open Hearth 
Steel Committee, American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, hold- 
ing its forty-third regular meeting at the 
Del Prado Hotel, Chicago, March 11, 
established a new attendance record with 
a registration exceeding 240. 

A. P. Miller, general superintendent, 
Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
chairman of the section, and newly elec- 
ted chairman of the national committee, 
presided. Co-chairman was E. L. Ram- 
sey, superintendent of the steel and 
blooming mill departments, Wisconsin 
Steel Division, International Harvester 
€o., South Chicago, IIl., and newly elec- 
ted vice chairman, national committee. 


The single technical session featured 
presentation of two papers — “Labor 
Saving Devices in the Open Hearth,” 
by B. D. McCarthy, superintendent of 
open hearths, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O.; “Fully Rammed versus 
Partly Rammed versus Completely Burned 
Bottoms,” by Dr. R. B. Snow, Research 
Laboratory, United States Steel Corp., 
Kearny, N. J.; and a panel discussion of 
“Open Hearth and Rolling Mill Practices 
for Production of Quality Semikilled 
Steels.” 











filled with rubber sponge were used in the later stages of the Pacific war. 

The device permitted a 30-ton tank to be launched at sea and “swim” 

ashore at 5!2 miles per hour, with guns blazing. Ashore, a member of the 

crew touched a button inside the tank and the rivets holding the pontoons 

to the tank were blasted loose, freeing the vehicle of its sea-going girdle. 
NEA photo 
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Return of Standards Determination 
To Private Enterprise Favored 


Secretary of Commerce Wallace approves initiation, develop- 


ment and publication by private groups. 


American Standards 


Association hails attitude as reversing wartime trend. Will ex- 
pand activities to meet new responsibilities 


NEGOTIATION and publication of in- 
dustrial and consumer standards through 
private initiative and on a wholly volun- 
tary basis has been endorsed as “emin- 
ently desirable” by Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Wallace. 


Mr. Wallace’s attitude, expressed in a 
letter to C. E. Wilson, president of 
General Electric Co. and chairman of 
the policy committee of the American 
Standards Association, is hailed by the 
ASA as reversing a wartime trend toward 
government control over standards. 


Bulk of the responsibility for promul- 
gating standards under the new policy 
will fall on the ASA, and the association 
is expanding its organization to meet 
its larger task. Howard Coonley, chair- 
man of a newly formed executive com- 
mittee of the ASA, has resigned his 
position as chairman of Walworth Co., 
New York, to devote practically full 
time to the standards job, 

The Department of Commerce, Mr. 
Wallace said, “will be delighted to see 
the American Standards Association and 
other organizations pursue a_ vigorous 
program in the field of trade standards 
and will co-operate to the fullest extent 
in providing both scientific and technical, 
and economic and marketing data which 
will be useful in such a program.” 


Favors Move from Standards Bureau 


Mr. Wallace favored a recommenda- 
tion by the committee that the Divisions 
of Simplified Trade Practices and Com- 
mercial Standards be transferred out of 
the Bureau of Standards and said they 
will be moved to the new Office of 
Domestic Commerce as soon as possible. 
The Bureau of Standards will continue 
to function in the field of basic research. 


Mr. Wallace demurred on a second 
recommendation of the committee that 
the department withdraw from the field 
of initiating and publishing standards 
which are voluntarily agreed to by in- 
dustry groups and that this function be 
transferred to the American Standards 
Association. 


The committee supported its recom- 
mendation with these three considera- 
tions: 1, Private groups are best quali- 
fied to initiate and formulate voluntary 
standards; 2. some duplication of effort 
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now exists between the department and 
the American Standards Association; 3. 
the voluntary standards published by the 
department sometimes have been mis- 
interpreted as scientifically determined 
government standards or as compulsory 
standards. 

Mr. Wallace doubted that the depart- 
ment could withdraw entirely from this 
field but suggested it perform a pilot 
function and assist the activity of private 
groups. 

In a three-way correspondence be- 
tween the department, the policy com- 
mittee, and the ASA, the policy com- 
mittee has given assurance that industry 
will make possible the necessary extensions 
of the facilities of the ASA to enable it 
to render all desired services; and the 
ASA has informed Secretary Wallace 


and the policy committee of its accept- 
ance of the responsibility. 

In a letter to Secretary Wallace, Henry 
B. Bryans, president of the ASA, said: 
“Your belief in the ability of private 
enterprise to demonstrate its effective- 
ness through voluntary action lends great 
significance to the responsibility which 
the ASA and its affiliated bodies are 
accepting. We have a record of success- 
ful operation in the field of industrial 
self-regulation. We feel that the arrange- 
ments suggested by the Department of 
Commerce have opened the way for a 
new concept in the relationship between 
government and industry.” 

Mr. Bryans announced a number of 
steps taken in strengthening the ASA 
along the lines of the policy commit- 
tee’s recommendations. Through a change 
in its constitution, the ASA has broad- 
ened the scope of its work so that it may 
deal with any standards or standardiza- 
tion project deserving national recognition 
whether in the field of engineering, con- 
sumer goods, or in other fields. 

The representative character of the 
ASA board of directors is being rounded 
out by adding a consumer leader, a re- 
tailer, and a publisher of a national 
magazine. The principal consumer groups 
and other groups concerned are repre- 











AT MONETARY CONFERENCE: Secretary of Treasury Fred Vinson, right, 

is greeted by Mayor Peter Rose Nugent, left, of Savannah, Ga., on his 

arrival to attend the International Monetary Conference. 

ground is William Murphey, chairman of the committee on conference 
arrangements. NEA photo 
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in millionths of an inch 





The reflection in the bushing, at left, shows 
a surface finish which assures long bearing 
life. Bryant Grinders assure fine work finish 
and something more—work ground intern- 
ally on Bryant Grinders is also straight and 
round. It is the combination of these three 
prime essentials that gives character to 
Bryant-ground parts—in millionths of an 
inch, if desired. These essentials give char- 
acter and long life to the assemblies and 
products which you manufacture. 


We know your problem is different 





... practically every internal grinding prob- 
lem is different, but when you require ex- 
treme accuracy or high production, or both, 
your first step should be to study your prob- 
lem with a man who makes it his business 
to solve them. Your first step should be to— 

Send for the Man from Bryant! 











This bushing, with hole ground in a 
Bryant Grinder, was checked for surface 





accuracy. The chart line shows devia- 
tion. Distance between vertical lines 











represents one-millionth of an inch. 


ey BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 
P SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S.A. 
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sented on the main ASA committee on 
consumer standards. Methods of work 
have been streamlined. 

The representative character of the 
ASA has been broadened by member- 
ship of 13 additional national organiza- 
tions in the last year, making 94 national 
organizations in the membership. 

Plans are already under way to expand 
the ASA financial structure as well as 
broadening the incidence of support and 
participation in the ASA. 

The three-way correspondence indi- 
cates that the growing demands for 
standards will find the ASA prepared 
to act as the clearing house for all inter- 
ested groups. As in the past 28 years of 
continuous service the ASA will lend its 
technical staff and its facilities for nego- 
tiating and publishing standards, to all 
groups irrespective of size or field of 
interest. The Department of Commerce 
will co-operate with the association and 
continue to sponsor and perform basic re- 
search in the economic and marketing 
field for the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and other groups engaged in the 
formulation of voluntary standards, It 
will even act as sponsor for groups pro- 
posing standards and standardization 
projects to the ASA. 

In the correspondence, which is 
in essence an exchange of statements of 
policy, not only is the trend towards vol- 
untary industrial self-regulation evident 
but also the direction it will take. The 
three organizations are in agreement 
that high standards of living for our 
future can only be a result of the ability 
of our industrial processes to create 
goods through mass production methods 
and that these methods will best evolve 
through the establishment of industrial 
standards arrived at voluntarily. 


Proposes Marine Firms 
Be Given Air Franchises 


Entrance of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine into the field of transoceanic air 
transport is provided in a bill introduced 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 
Declaring that the “Civil Aeronautics 
Board has set its face against unified sea- 
air service,” Congressman Celler pro- 
poses to empower the Maritime Com- 
mission to grant international air fran- 
chises to United States marine transport 
firms for maintenance and operation of 
supplemental aviation routes overseas. 

Holding that the present situation in 
which U. S. flag steamship lines are 
not permitted to fly planes is “intoler- 
able,” Representative Celler stated that 
“foreign merchant marine companies are 
supplementing their overseas routes by 
air transportation and they will soon 
crowd out our native companies.” 
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Manufacturers’, Wholesalers’ Stocks 
Increased by $1 Billion Since V-J Day 


Large inventory deficit still apparent in relation to current and 
prospective sales volume, Department of Commerce finds. Sub- 
stantial accumulation expected during remainder of year if pro- 
duction of civilian goods permits 


AMERICAN manufacturers and whole- 


‘ salers in the first five months after V-J 


Day increased their inventories by a 
billion dollars despite the simultaneous 
disposal to the government or transfer 
to civilian use of most of an estimated 
$9 billion worth of “war” goods, accord- 
ing to the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

As a result of piling up of these stocks, 
manufacturers and wholesalers are now 
in a favorable position for the rapid 
production and distribution of new goods. 

However, despite the generally favor- 
able position of manufacturers and whole- 
salers in building up stocks in the dur- 
able goods field, it is apparent that there 
is still a large inventory deficit in rela- 
tion to current or prospective business 
sales, it was said. 

How much the deficit amounts to 
depends on whether or not the prewar 
inventory-sales ratio is restored. At the 
end of 1945, an additional $5 billion 
would have had to be added to inven- 
tories to restore this ratio to its prewar 
level. Gaged by similar ‘relationships the 
deficit in trade inventories amounted to 
$3 billion. 


Inventory Rise Expected 


As a result of the inventory deficit 
which existed at the beginning of this 
year, a substantial inventory accumula- 
tion is expected this year as production 
of civilian goods increases. The depart- 
ment emphasized ‘that demand stemming 
from inventory requirements is of a 
temporary nature, and once stocks have 
been built up to a volume consistent with 
the rate of operations this type of de- 
mand tends to disappear. 

A large part of the inventories so far 
accumulated by manufacturers and whole- 
salers was required to fill “pipelines” 
that were emptied during the war, but 
the progress made by manufacturers in 
filling the inventory gap is attested by 
$1 billion rise from June to December in 
inventories of raw materials and finished 
goods, it was said. 

Inventories of goods in process, where 
the major portion of war contract liquida- 
tion occurred, declined sharply in the 
same period. At the end of 1945 raw 
materials comprised about half of all 


manufacturers’ stocks, goods in process 
one-fifth, and finished goods nearly one- 
third. 

With the termination of the war in 
Europe industries primarily engaged in 
manufacturing nondurable products began 
to increase stocks of finished goods. 

These inventories continued to increase 
at an accelerated pace during the rest 
of the year. In sharp contrast, the value 
of finished goods stocks of the durable 
goods industries tended downward since 
V-E Day. 

As of Dec. $1, 1945, the department 
estimated the book value of all business 
inventories — manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail—at $27.8 billion, of which 
$16.6 billion was in the hands of manu- 
facturers, $4.4 billion in wholesale chan- 
nels and $6.8 billion on retailers’ shelves. 

As of July 31, 1945—just before V-J 
Day—the total value of inventories was 
estimated at $26.9 billion—$16.2 billion 
for manufacturers, $3.8 billion for whole- 
salers and $6.9 billion for retailers. 

For comparative purposes, similar fig- 
ures for the total value of inventories at 
the wartime peak, Nov. 30, 1943, were 
given as $28 billion total; $17.9 billion for 
manufacturers, $4.1 billion for wholesalers 
and $6 billion for retail trade. 


Argentine Import Duties 
Increased on 300 Articles 


Automatic increase in Argentine im- 
port duties on about 300 articles resulted 
from the termination of the Argentine- 
United Kingdom trade agreement of Dec. 
1, 1986, according to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. The increased Argen- 
tine rates of duty apply to a broad range 
of products exported by the United 
States to Argentina. The Argentine 
government terminated the agreement on 
Feb. 21, 1946. This agreement had re- 
duced Argentina’s duties on these articles. 
The reduced rates had been extended 
to imports from all countries, and con- 
sequently, with the termination of the 
agreement the higher pre-agreement rates 
have been re-established and will affect 
imports from the United States. 

The products affected include mate- 
rials, automotive products, hardware, ma- 
chinery and chemicals, 
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Additional Names of Approved 
Surplus Machinery Dealers 


IN ADDITION to the firms listed in 
previous issues of STEEL (Feb. 4, p. 101; 
Feb. 25, p. 67; March 11, p. 81), War 
Assets Corp. has licensed the following 
to solicit and negotiate sales of govern- 
ment-owned surplus machine tools and 
production equipment. A total of over 
900 dealers have been approved to handle 
these disposals. 


New York 

Bronx: A. J. Coyle, 1321 Webster Ave.; 
Lyndhurst: Joseph B. Stein, 534 Kingsland 
Ave.; Jamestown: W. C. Cowden Mchy. Co., 
Wellman Bldg.; Brooklyn: Johnson Products 
Co., 894 Johnson Ave. 

New York: Fitzgerald & Hudson Inc., 136 
Liberty St.; Bronx County Mchy. Corp., 83 
Howard St.; Brill Equipment Co., 225 W. 84th 
St.; J. W. Sinnott Associates, 82 Broadway; 
Compass Engineering Co., 111 Broadway; F. 
H. Crawford & Co. Inc., 30 Church St.; B & S 
Machinery Co., 19 Howard St. 

North Carolina 

Asheville: S. W. Harrington, Box 230. 

Ohio 

Warren: Hetz Construction Co., 2500 W. 
Market St.; Shaker Heights: A. L. Bechtel Ma- 
chinery Co., Box 3962; K. E. Karlson & Son, 
8485 Menlo Rd.; Euclid: Ajax Mfg. Co., 1441 
Chardon Rd.; Sandusky: Erco Distributing Co., 
1625 Fifth St.; Willoughby: Harry N. Harvey, 
47 Cherokee Trail; Columbus: Diamond Sales 
& Engineering Co., 12 N. Third St.; Joseph T. 
Ferguson Association Inc., 1491 E. Main St.; 
Cleveland Heights: Adolph Friedman, 2909 
Washington Blvd.; Dayton: C. H. Gosiger Ma- 
chinery Co., 108 McDonough St.; Rocky River: 
Rickey Machinery & Supply Co., 800 Wager 
Rd.; Sidney: Monarch Machine Tool Co.; Ham- 
ilton: Liberty Planers Inc., 1000 Weller Ave.; 
Toledo: Ford Machinery Co., 206 I.0.0.F. 
Bldg.; Davis Machinery Co., 185 S. St. Clair 
St.; Commercial Processing Co., Toledo Fac- 
tories Bldg.; Johnstone Machinery Co., 901 La- 
fayette St.; Oatis-Booth Mchy. Co., 323 Rich- 
ardson Bldg.; Sandusky: Rinkleff Hardware Co., 
121 W. Water St.; Mansel L. Rankin, 1741 
Columbus Ave.; Steubenville: Louis Berkman 
Co.; Shaker Heights: Olin R. Pritchard, 3280 
Warrington Rd.; Massillon: H. J. Koontz, 1180 
Tremont Ave.; Cuyahoga Falls: A. C. Supply 
Co., 1745 Front St.; Lakewood: Harry M. 
Righter, 1495 Lincoln Ave.; Columbus: Os- 
borne & Sexton Machinery Co., Fourth & Rus- 
sell Sts.; Tiffin: National Machinery Co.; Day- 
ton: Seifreat-Elstad Mchy. Co., 1006 Harries 
Bldg.; Lima: Harry Wright Jr., 302 Colonial 
Bldg. 

Cincinnati: A. T. Brown Machinery Co., 407 
Resor Ave.; Harold K. Hirschberg & Co., 2108 
Carew Tower; Eastern Machinery Co., 1000 
Tennessee Ave.; J. A. Fay & Eagan Co., 1110 
Alfred St.; John O. Schulte & Son, 1712 Logan 
St.; Cincinnati Shaper Co., Hopple, Gerrard & 
Elam Sts.; Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co., 
217 E. Second St.; E. A. Kinsey Co., 331 W. 
Fourth St.; Alfred A. Troyke, 4422 Appleton 
St.; Akron: William E. Crisp, 710 N. Main 
St.; Hall Machinery Co., 215 James St.; L. 
Albert & Son, 200 N. Union St. 

Cleveland: Smead & Small Inc., 16380 Hanna 
Bldg.; Wellington & Co., 1101 Hippodrome 
Bldg.; Pavlin Machinery Sales, Box 1712; Ken- 
neth C. Largent, 1949 W. 52nd St.; E. G. 
Johnson & Co., 404 Chester-Twelfth Bldg.; 
John J. Katzenmeyer, 1897 W. 74th St.; A. C. 
Sales & Distributing Co., 986 E. 185th St.; 
Weber Machinery Co., 11818 Lake Ave.; In- 
dustrial Service Inc., 4400 Euclid Ave.; George 
D. Miller Co., 509 Rockefeller Bldg.; Jergens 
Tool Specialty Co., 15957 Euclid Ave.; A. P. 
Gockel Machinery Co., 1817 E. 26th St.; Cleve- 
land Automatic Mchy. Co., 2269 Ashland Rd.; 
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Frank T. Goetz Mchy. Co., 823 N. B. C. Bldg.; 
National Acme Co., 170 E. 13lst St.; Hess- 
Schenck Co., 8951 St. Clair Ave.; Whitney 
Machinery Co., 374 Rockefeller Bldg.; Peter- 
son-McMahon Co., 26850 Oriole Rd.; Matt 
Machine & Material Co., 457 Hippodrome An- 
nex Bldg.; M. A. Wertman Machine Co., 1310 
E. 65th St.; Stanley A. Richardson, 508 Audi- 


torium Bldg. 
Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City: Hart Industrial Supply Co., 
409 W. California; Paul R. Braniff, 606 Branitft 
Bldg.; Tulsa: Hulsey Machinery & Supply Co., 
319 Castle Bldg.; M. F. Hampton & Co., 505 
McBirney Bldg.; Muskogee: Berry Equipment 
Co., 1621 E. Broadway. 

Oregon 

Gold Beach: Hunters Creek Electric Co.; 
Eugene: Carlson Hatton & Hay Inc., 94 E. 
Tenth Ave.; The Dalles: Mid-Columbia Supply 
& Equipment, E. Columbia River Highway; 
Portland: General Machinery Co., 122 SW First 
Ave. 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh: W. K. Stamets Co., 4026 Jenkins 
Arcade Bldg.; Reading: Samuel R. Rosenberg, 
648 S. Seventh St.; Harrishurg: General Ma- 
chinery & Equipment Co., 180 S. Fifteenth St.; 
Allentown: Charles V. Fish, 501 Common- 
wealth Bldg.; Moosic: Alex Mushkin, State 
Highway; York: York Penn Machinery Co., 28 
N. Penn St.; Scranton: Scranton Supply & Ma- 
chinery Co. Inc., 634 Wyoming Ave. 

Pittsburgh: Brown & Zortman Mchy. Co., 129 
McKean St.; Barney Machinery Co. Inc., 537 
Union Trust Bldg.; MacKintosh-Hemphill Co., 
901 Bingham St.; Harris Pump & Supply Co., 
Brady & Sidney Sts.; McBeth Mchy. Co., 1109 
Grant Bldg.; Ervin Machinery Co. Inc., 124 
Blvd. of Allies; New Castle: George M. Kline; 
Erie: Erie Foundry Co., 1253 W. Twelfth St.; 
Brownsville: E. K. Pletcher, 1024 Water St.; 
Middlebury Center: Brown’s Sales & Service 
Co.; Bala Cynwyd: Carlin & Co., 238 Bala 
Ave. 

Philadelphia: Perry Equipment & Supply Co., 
1515 W. Thompson St.; Marty’s Machinery & 
Tool Co., 608 Arch St.; Carpenters Machinery 
Co., 218 N. Eleventh St.; Calco Machinery Co., 
1420 Chestnut St.; Frank J. Lunney, Seven- 
teenth & Cambria Sts.; M. J. Compty, 115 S. 
Broad St.; F. Emmett Hunt, Land Title Bldg.; 
Smith-Sattler Co., Ridge & Lehigh Aves. 

Rhode Island 

Providence: Cassiere Machinery Co., 191 
Eddy St.; E. A. Eddy Machinery Co. Inc., 186 
W. Exchange St.; Pawtucket: Builders Special- 
ties Co., 258 Pine St. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga: Strable-Johnson Supply Co., 
1800 Broad St.; Bert L. Sylar & Son, 105 Bel- 
voir Ave.; Memphis: Hays Machine Tool Co., 
269 S. Front St.; W. C. Pitts & Son, 154 N. 
Front St.; Clarksville: Perkins & Miller, 412 
Commerce St.; Knoxville: Deaderick Machinery 
Co., 608 Sevier Ave.; Chattanooga: Tennessee 
Valley Engineering & Equipment Corp., 2012 
Wilson St. 

Texas 

Brownsville: Pipkin Motors Inc., 927 S. E. 
Elizabeth St.; Harlingen: Tri-Pak Machinery 
Service, Box 1228; Fort Worth: Oliver H. Van 
Horn Co, Inc. of Texas, 1617 Main St.; Mar- 
cuse Machinery Exchange, 2321 Prairie Ave.; 
Tyler: Joe Edelman Sales Co., 109 E. Erwin 
St.; San Antonio: Stone Machinery Co., 320 
Brooklyn Ave.; R. L. Bennett & Sons, 802 
Sequin St.; J. H. Wise, 701 Milam Bldg.; J. B. 
Love Equipment Co., 907 Broadway; Laundrv 
Equipment Co., 226 E. Commerce St.; Procter 
Sales Co., Transit Tower; Waldo E. Bugbee, 
1802 Alamo National Bldg.; San Antonio Ma- 
chine & Supply Co., Box 660; Fred D. Hassler, 
1241 Milam Bldg.; Machinery Exchange, 2211 
S. Olive St.; J. E. Ingram Equipment Co., 1146 
W. Laurel St.; Gates Saw & Tool Works, 1012 


S. Presa St.; Russell & Butler, 742 Milam 


Bldg. 
Corpus Christi Hardware Co., 99 S. Broadway; 


Cage Implement Co. Inc., 2101 Leopard St.; 
Brownsville: Delta Machine Co.; Dallas: Viking 
Supply Co., 2625 Elm St.; Texas Welding Sup- 
ply Co., 1800 McKinney Ave.; Amarillo: J. 
Ernest Stroud & Co., 501 E. Third Ave. 
Utah 

Salt Lake City: Landes Machinery Co., 171 
W. South Temple; Nickerson Machinery Co., 
271 S. West Temple. 

Virginia 

Alexandria: George Z. Anders; Anthony J. 
Daukas, 76 Chinquapin Village; Bassett: Blue 
Ridge Hardware & Supply Co. Inc.: Logan: 
Guyan Machinery Co.; Roanoke: Moss-Golden 
Co., 1600 S. Jefferson St.; Richmond: Louis 
Miller, 3204 Hawthorne Ave.; James W. Ran- 
kin, 607 N. 384th St.; Arlington: Hugo E. 
Czerwonky, 4848 Little Falls Rd.; Emanuel 
Schugar, 1718 N. Troy St.; Norfolk: A. L. 
Guille, 716 Boush St.; Alexandria: Albert L. 
Miller, 511 Duke St. 

Washington 

Vancouver: Tom M. Anderson Co., 1000 W. 
Eighth St.; Tacoma: Gerrish Machinery Co., 
1101 East E. St.; Aberdeen: Western Ma- 
chinery Exchange; Yakima: Tumer Bros., 113 
S. Fourth Ave.; Seattle: C. Kirk Hillman Co., 
$201 First Ave. S.; Spokane: General Ma- 
chinery Co., E. $3500 Riverside Ave.; Crescent 
Machine Works, 821 N. Monroe; Washington 
Machinery & Supply Co., West 9 Cataldo; 
Union Iron Works, Box 2135. 

West Virginia 

Huntington: M. Cohen Co., 726 Third Ave.; 
Belmar Co., 221 22nd St.; Meisel-Swartz, 1501 
Washington Ave.; Charles Town: Bly Distrib- 
uting Co., Citizens Office Bldg. 

Wisconsin 

Milwankee: General Equipment Engineering 
Co., 3530 W. Pierce St.; C. R. Daniels Ma- 
chimery Co., 5135 N. 32nd St.; F. W. Burns 
Machinery Co., 1730 W. North Ave.; State 
Machine Tool Co., 1441 N. Third St.; Kenosha: 
Long Sales Co., 6207 Seventh Ave. 

Milwaukee: Smythe Co., 789 N. Water St.; 
Madison: National Trading Co., 20 N. Carroll 
St.; Green Bay: Nelson Machinery Co., 119 N. 
Pearl St. 


Tool Builders Offer Hints 
On Buying Surplus Machines 


Suggestions to prcspective purchasers 
of surplus machine tools are contained 
in a booklet, “How To Buy Surplus 
Machine Tools,” just issued by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 

The booklet outlines procedure for 
finding what machine tools the govern- 
ment has for sale, where they are locat- 
ed, how they are priced, how payments 
must be made and defines the prefer- 
ences set up in the Surplus Disposal 
Act. 

The association advises prospective 
buyers to “Go and look at the machine” 
to determine exactly what type of tool 
is being offered for sale and to deter- 
mine what kind of condition the tool is 
in at the present time. Details con- 
cerning machines offered by the War 
Assets Corp, may not always be accu- 
rate or complete. 

Surplus sales and information offices 
throughout the United States are list- 
ed in the booklet as well as a formula 
for determining prices. 
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Southern States Seek To Extend 
Industrial Gains Made During War 


Agriculture increasingly shares spotlight with industry in South. 
Some observers think prospects for diversified southern manu- 
facturing are so bright as to warrant installation of additional 


steelmaking capacity 


AGRICULTURE, pre-eminent in the 
economy of the South since earliest days, 
is increasingly sharing the spotlight with 
industry in that region. What is hap- 
pening is the culmination of a develop- 
ment program instituted 20 years ago by 
far-seeing southern businessmen who re- 
alized better balance between agricul- 
ture and industry was indispensable to 
the economic stability of the area. 

For many years progress towards the 
goal was slow, though steady. Then 
came the war and with it industrial ex- 
pansion on a scale undreamed of but a 
few years before. Not only were old 
plants enlarged and new ones erected, 
but industries virtually new to the area 
were established, providing a diversifi- 
cation of production by which the South 
contributed mightily to the war effort. 
Today, southern interests are striving 
with all effort not only to hold the in- 
dustrial gains achieved during the war 





s, 


\ 


but also to move on to still greater 
heights. 

Steel, centered in the Birmingham- 
Gadsden districts, while a major contri- 
butor to southern industry, present and 
prospective, is not alone as a source for 
expanding payrolls in the South. The 
eyes of a great many students of the 
South’s future are on aluminum. Ala- 
bama has come rapidly to the front in 
aluminum production as a result of the 
Reynolds Metals Co. development at 
Lister Hill and the Aluminum Co. of 
America project at Mobile. 

Some observers think prospects for 
diversified southern manufacturing now 
are so bright as to warrant installation 
of additional steelmaking capacity. A 
great many factors that did not exist 
before the war in the South need to be 
considered now, it is said. There is the 
postwar construction and expansion need 
for steel, and the part the district can 





play in the general rehabilitation pro- 
gram; there is the retention of shipbuild- 
ing in the South; there are the small 
diversified industries crying for steel; 


there is the determination to further 
diversify, and there is a broad, compre- 
hensive research program to which 
money, in substantial amount, has been 
subscribed and which should serve to 
attract new industries to the area. 

Not in many years has anything cap- 
tured the fancy and imagination of the 
South in a degree comparable to the 
work of the Southern Research Institute. 
Hardly out of swaddling clothes, the 1a- 
stitute is a going concern, housed in its 
own quarters in Birmingham, planning 
an early start on a new building, and 
with 20-odd men and women of the 
sciences on the job under local and na- 
tional auspices. 

Its prime objective is to find new uses 
for southern raw materials, and it is 
exploring the entire field including steel, 
lumber, textiles, ceramics, and many 
others. 

Three essential ingredients of steel are 
found within a stone’s throw of each 
other virtually at the doors of the south- 
ern steel mills, Southern ore is not as 
rich in iron as is that of the fields of 
Minnesota, but there is an abundance 
of it, and coking coal is available near- 
by. Many observers feel industry is go- 
ing to draw more and more upon south- 
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ern mineral reserves as time passes. The 
Southern Association of Science & In- 
dustry is working on raw material de- 
velopment, and all the states of the 
South have become interested in re- 
search to the point of subscribing money 
for the cause. 


Proponents of freight rate equaliza- 
tion hail such as one of the keys to the 
new industrial South in the making. 
Others, however, discount the value of 
the rate fight and results to date. 


Machine “Lays” Concrete 
House in 18 Hours 


LONGVIEW, TEX. 
The “Tournalayer,” new facility of the 
building industry created by the R, G. 
LeTourneau enterprises, Peoria, IIl., to 
“lay” a 24 x 80 ft. concrete house in 36 
hours actually did the job in 18 hours in 
its first public demonstration here. At 
the site of the East Texas factory in 
which R. G. LeTourneau proposes to 
make the huge mass production machine 
for building the shell of the house, 
hundreds of persons saw the mobile 
concrete form straddle the prepared 
foundation, pour its cement for 5-inch 
thick walls and move off to the next 
site after the concrete had set. 


The machine moves on gigantic pneu- 
walls, 


matic tired wheels. The form 
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after being freed from the concrete after 
it has set with the press of a button, are 
raised clear of the walls, ready to pro- 
ceed to a new operation. 

The Tournalayer itself provides only 
the four outer walls of a squat house 
and an inside wall running the entire 
length of the dwelling. The forms may 
be altered for location of windows and 
doors to conform with cross-partitions 
as desired by the individual occupant. 
Forms for such arrangements must be 
erected by hand. The time required to 
finish the erection depends on the extent 
of these variations, plumbing installations, 
the type of roof to be added and instal- 
lation of other appurtenances. 

Electric wiring conduits are embed- 
ded in the walls where needed and pro- 
vision for plumbing fixtures are such 
that they may be immediately roughed 
in. Metal window frames are spotted 
in the forms where needed by pegging 
them into holes which are conveniently 
located all over the forms. 

Metal mesh is the reinforcement ma- 
terial used. 

The demonstration machine was 
shipped to Longview from the Peoria 
factory in six baxcars, It is the plan to 
make the bulk of the machine at the 
Longview plant, on which construction 
is scheduled to begin as soon as mate- 
rials are available. 

Mr. LeTourneau said that it was not 
































Aerial view of the Hurricane Creek, Ark., alumina plant, 
extreme left, recently acquired by Reynolds Metals Co. 
Plant is one of the world’s largest, most modern and 
most efficient alumina plants 





The sprawling 
was busy on ships in all stages of construction when this 
view was taken recently. The yard has $100 million in 


the intention of his corporation to go 
into the house building business but to 
lease the Tournalayer equipment to con- 
tractors. 

Coincident with the ground-breaking 
ceremonies and the Tournalayer dem- 
onstration, the deed to the old Harmon 
General Hospital which the LeTourneau 
interests obtained from the government 
was formally presented to Mr. LeTour- 
neau at dedication of the structure as a 
technical institute, which the LeTour- 
neau Foundation is to conduct in con- 
nection with the proposed factory. 

The Tournalayer and a variety of other 
new products are to be manufactured 
at the new Texas plant of the earth-mov- 
ing machinery builder, announcements 
of which are to be made later, Mr. Le- 
Tourneau said. 


South Seen Providing Large 
Market for Appliances 


Industrial advancement of the South 
within the past few years and progress of 
research developing wider and greater 
uses for agricultural products of that 
area have caused the Conlon Corp., 
Chicago, maker of household washers 
and ironers, to list the section as a pri- 
mary market for its products, I. N. Mer- 
ritt, vice president and genera! manager, 
told 200 representatives of the Inter- 
state Electric Co. in New Orleans. 

Despite materials shortages, caused by 
labor troubles in the plants of suppliers, 
and difficulties of manufacturing under 
present OPA regulations holding down 
production generally, Mr. Merritt asserted 
his factory is equipped and ready for 
output exceeding 1200 units daily as 
soon as a free flow of supplies can be 


es’ ablished. 


Low-Sulphur Sponge Iron 
Patent Made Available 


A patent covering production of low- 
sviphur sponge iron is included in a 
ser‘es of government-owned patents just 
placed on the Department of Commerce 
register of patents available for license 
on a nonrcyalty, nonexclusive basis. This 
is the first series of government patents 
to be made available, it is stated. 


Ingalls shipyard at Pascagoula, Miss., 


peacetime ship orders 
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FACTORY IN THE FIELDS 


AKE away the brick walls from a manufacturing 

plant, throw in a dust storm and a cloudburst, shake 
vigorously and add a touch of frost and you’ve got a 
taste of what the maker of agricultural machinery is 
up against. He’s working for farmers . . . and the fac- 
tory is in the fields. 

Machinery like that needs ball bearings to take ab- 
normal loads and reduce friction. But that’s asking ball 
bearings to take a lot of abuse. When a farmer’s using 
machinery. . . that’s the very time he can’t stop to 
lubricate it. Nor can he afford any time out for shop 
repairs in town. 


These three simple steps lock the 
Wide Inner Ring Bearing /o the shaft: 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA FAFNIR 


But Fafnir has a ball bearing that can take all that. 
It’s the wide inner ring ball bearing with exclusive self- 
locking collar and Mechani-Seals. The wider ring 
affords added shaft support. The self-locking collar 
enables the farmer to remove and replace, if necessary, 
this Fafnir Bearing with ease. And the Mechani-Seal, a 
labyrinth of steel plates, absolutely traps in grease and 
locks out dust, dirt and moisture. It’s a bearing a farmer 
can respect. It’s part of the reason American farm equip- 
ment is the world’s finest. 

And it’s another illustration of how Fafnir works 
from the bearing need to the precise bearing for that 
need ... of how the Fafnir line became “the most 
complete line in America.” The Fafnir Bearing Co., 


New Britain, Connecticut. 
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New York automobile show scheduled for this fall to be canceled, 
indicating no industry-wide changeover to 1947 models. Million 
dollar Golden Jubilee of motor car industry to be held in late May 
will commemorate fiftieth anniversary of the $4 billion industry 


DETROIT 

CANCELLATION of plans for a na- 
tional automobile show in New York 
this fall, indicated by the,relinquishing 
of an option on space at Grand Central 
Palace by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, is the tipoff there will be 
no industry-wide changeover to 1947 
models at that time. No national show 
has been held since 1940 and at one time 
it was thought the event would be re- 
sumed in gala fashion this year along 
about October. Credit the CIO with 
effecting the cancellation. 

Practically all passenger car manu- 
facturers began preliminary work on 
new models as early as last September 
and tool and die programs were released 
subsequently on the basis of making a 
quick changeover late this summer after 
a high-pressure run on 1946 models. 
Now, however, with General Motors 
stalled by strikes for nearly four months, 
with Ford production in-and-out be- 
cause of the steel strike and troubles 
with supplies, with Chrysler’s start seri- 
ously delayed by parts shortages, with 
Packard closed down until 30 days after 
the termination of the GM strike, and 
with other independents barely limping 
along, all of last year’s planning must 


be discarded. 
Future Situation Uncertain 


Exactly what will happen is still un- 
certain. Even with a settlement of cur- 
rent strikes, there will be difficulty mov- 
ing assemblies up to projected levels 
because of inability of materials and 
parts plants to meet schedules. Steel 
companies, for example, say it probably 
will be the second quarter of 1947 before 
they can begin delivering sheets and 
strips in the volume wanted by the auto 
industry. If it were not for this, there 
might be some possibility of placing as- 
sembly schedules on a double-shift basis 
and compacting encugh 1946 model pro- 
duction in the next six months to absorb 
the investment in tooling and the high 
overhead costs incident to low-level pro- 
duction. Present outlook rules against 
this procedure. 

About all that can be hoped for at 


this juncture is to get production started 
throughout the industry and to run it 
right through the year in line with ma- 
terials commitments, moving output ahead 


_to the extent suppliers can step up their 


schedules. At some point, the time prob- 
ably varying widely with different com- 
panies, the new stuff can be sandwiched 
into the old, and gradually accelerated 
as the 1946 programs are run out. 
Conceivably it might be possible that 
yearly dates would be dropped from 
new passenger cars entirely until the 
full industry can get on an even footing. 
As a matter of fact, the new Dodge and 
DeSoto lines carry no 1946 identification, 
and Studebaker reportedly is about ready 
to bring out two new lines which are 
considered 1947 models. In the adver- 
tising pages, Kaiser and Frazer are calling 
their creations 1947 models, in the be- 
lief they may be able to steal a march 
on the rest of the industry, but at the 
pace they are progressing the cars will 


il 


literally be 1947 models. One way to 
get around the dating problem is to 
refer to models by series numbers. ‘Thus 
current production might be identified 
as series 31, with preparatory work now 
being completed on the series 32 and 
production start held tentative. 

Parts suppliers who have what are 
called “commitments” from car builders 
should not count on them too strongly 
as a gage of what future production will 
actually be, These commitments are only 
advance guesses which can be (and 
actually are being) scaled back without 
notice. There is nothing requiring the 
buyer to adhere to commitments. What 
counts more are actual orders placed 
for specific quantities, although here 
again there is nothing mandatory, the 
final measure being “releases” against 
orders. If this seems to indicate that the 
buyer has the supplier at his mercy, 
that is really the case, as it has been 
in the past, except that today the buyer 
is more inclined to promise anything 
if only his supplier can meet his re- 
leases at the specified time. 





From time immemorial the automobile 
industry has always had something over 
which it could work up a lather of ju- 





Stainless steel forms the massive grillework of the 1946 Dodge passenger car, 
just announced formally. Bumpers are wider and heavier, extending back across 
fender skirts 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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New De Soto models, just announced, feature completely redesigned front ends, 
wrap-around bumpers and restyled interiors. New cars are longer and lower 
than 1942 counterparts 


bilant excitement, but it has been wallow- 
ing around in the doldrums for some 
time now, without much to beat the 
drums over or toot the trumpets about. 
To the rescue at last has come the an- 
nouncement of a $1 million Golden Ju- 
bilee celebration scheduled for Detroit 
around the end of May. It is dedicated 
to the observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the $4 billion motor manufac- 
turing industry, grown, as its ardent 
spokesmen say, “From a cluster of alley 
shops to a world-renowned industrial 
enterprise, spread over 44 states and a 
dozen foreign countries.” As one top 
auto executive remarked, the celebration 
at this time has all the earmarks of an 
elderly couple celebrating their golden 
wedding anniversary at the country poor 
farm, but nevertheless the event is being 
shaped up into a counterpart of the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras, with Feast Day 
in old Madrid thrown in for good mea- 
sure, 

Steering committees, working and in- 
itiating committee, financial committee 
and assorted specialists in touching off 
celebrations of this sort have been lined 
up and are already at work. In addition 
to the industry event here, a series of 
programs extending through the summer 
and fall, will be held by groups in vari- 
ous sections of the country as a part of 
the automobile’s golden jubilee year. 

Some of the events tentatively slated 
for Detroit: A cavalcade of ancient 
automobiles parading through the city; 
reception and banquet for automotive 
pioneers such as Henry Ford, R. E. Olds, 
C. W. Nash, W. C. Durant, C, B. King, 
J. F. Duryea, Barney Oldfield, Ralph 
Depalma, Eddie Rickenbacker and others; 
awards to other pioneers unable to be 
present; re-enactment of the running of 
the first Ford car in June, 1896; parade 
of floats representing industrial firms, 
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schools, historical societies, etc.; historical 
pageant, with trappers, Indians, early 
settlers, horsecars, high bicycles, military 
trucks, new busses, street cars and trucks; 
and a festival with dancing in the streets 
and general hoop-la. 

Rumors were being circulated of ad- 
ditional plans to bring a couple of air- 
craft carriers up the Detroit river and 
anchor them at the foot of Woodward 
avenue to serve as showrooms for new 
automobiles. This event probably would 
be staged by automobile dealers, many 
of whom feel some kind of enthusiasm 
needs to be generated over their product 
in connection with so elaborate a festival 
as the golden jubilee. 

Possibility that dealers’ 
may soon have two sets of prices on 
identical cars—one pre-wage-price direc- 
tive and one post-wage-price-directive— 
is seen following announcement by OPA 
that Chrysler, Ford and Hudson com- 
panies would be permitted to adjust 
their ceiling prices upward in view of 
wage and salary increases just negotiated 
and prospective increases in materials 
costs on cars delivered March 11 and 


showrooms 


thereafter. No details have been supplied . 


on the extent of the new increase, but 
the figure of 3 per cent has been men- 
tioned. What happens to the other 10-15 
per cent cost increases the OPA does not 
seem ready to explain. 

That such a pricing system will be 
embarrassing for a time goes without 
saying. Companies like Packard and Gen- 
eral Motors, which have not yet an- 
pounced new prices, appear to be in a 
more fortunate position, even though 
they are unable to supply cars. 

Remodeling of two service parts and 
stock buildings at the Ford Highland 
Park plant has started and will involve 
outlay of close to half a million dollars. 
In one building, the stock bin layout is 


being revised, incorporating a continuous 
conveyor system which will carry parts 
from bins to the boxing and labeling 
department and on to cages from which 
dealers will receive delivery. The de- 
livery cages will be parts of a new ship- 
ping dock. A second building will be 
used for delivery of purchased parts and 
accessories to the 33 Ford branches and 
assembly plants in the country. 

A new development in the field of au- 
tomobile engine bearings, reportedly giv- 
ing superior performance to the “silver” 
type bearing, is a steel-backed aluminum 
bearing. Considerably less expensive, the 
aluminum-steel combination may be the 
next major advance in bearing design 
in the automotive field, Trick in its 
manufacture is obtaining a perfect bond 
between the two metals. The work of the 
Al-Fin Corp., affiliate of Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp., in this field might 
have interesting connotations, as well as 
might research conducted over recent 
years by American Rolling Mill Co. 

Announcement of 1946 De Soto models, 
deferred for many weeks pending the 
sampling of dealers, reveals a line of 
ten—four in a deluxe series and six in 
a custom series, with ten colors and 
four two-tone combinations available. 
Longer and lower than its 1942 counter- 
part, the De Soto offers as optional 
equipment the new type of hydraulic 
semiautomatic transmission featured on 
the Chrysler series. 

Engine improvements include a new 
intake manifold, sealed-unit oil filter, 
powdered metal type gasoline filter, re- 
designed spark plugs, aluminum alloy 
pistons and improved copper and as- 
bestos cylinder head gasket, Starter con- 
trol has been changed to the dashboard 
pushbutton type. 


New Front End Featured 


Stylewise De Soto stresses a com- 
pletely new front end with die cast grille 
of wide chromeplated vertical bars, wide- 
ly spaced headlights, 6-inch wrap-around 
bumpers front and rear, 15-inch wheels 
and restyled interiors. 


Last of the Chrysler lines to be an- 
nounced, the new Dodge will be built 
in eight body styles, three in a deluxe 
series, and five in a custom series. Dodge 
features new fenders and decorative trim, 
massive radiator grille of crossed stain- 
less steel bars, improved hydraulic brakes 
of the type provided on other makes 
in the Chrysler family, more protection 
against rusting on sheet metal parts by 
spraying concealed surfaces and enlarg- 
ing drain holes, brass plated aluminum 
pistons, roller burnishing of exhaust valve 
stems to reduce scuffing, and increased 
use of sintered powdered metal pre- 
lubricated bushings. 
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Scientists have made many guesses as to how long the seas of 

the world will last. Some think they will last forever. There is 

little guessing, however, as to how long Harper non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings will last . . . they will far outlast 
the assemblies in which they are used. Even in corrosive 

chemicals they will outlast common steel because . . . Harper 
Everlasting Fastenings are made exclusively of Brass, 

Copper, Naval Bronze, Silicon Bronze, Monel Metal or 
Stainless Steel and will not rust or corrode. 













BRASS 


BRONZES 


everlasting fastenings 


A stock of over 5000 different types and sizes of bolts, 
screws, nuts, washers and other standard items assures 
fast delivery of your orders. Specials are engineered 
and produced from raw materials on hand for speedy 
fabrication. Ask for our 120-page 4-color catalog 
for easy reference. 


COPPER 


MONEL 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2646 FLETCHER STREET + CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


HARPER 


STAINLESS 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


MILWAUKEE 
@ CINCINNATI 
Yo HOUSTON 
Representatives in 
principal cities 
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$2 Million Lost by Los Angeles 
Workers in 47 February Strikes 


Southern California sees obtaining of materials for fabrication 
and resale fo fill vacuum of consumer needs as major problem 
of readjustment period. Employment 80 per cent above prewar 


levels 


LOS ANGELES 

LOSS by workers in Los Angeles of 
$2 million during February was caused 
by 47 strikes there, according to the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association. 

Total of workers made idle by the 
strikes was given as 12,471 with 213,- 
815 man-hours lost in February and 13,- 
677 idle workers losing 164,000 man- 
hours during January. 

CIO unions called 87 strikes while 
nine were ordered by AFL leaders, 

In an analysis issued last week the in- 
dustrial department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce discounted opin- 
ions that southern California faced an 
unusually portentious readjustment pe- 
riod. 

On the contrary, statistics prove that 
the hopes of industrial leaders will be 
more than justified, the report stated, 
submitting the following summary to back 


its views: 
Most Expansions Permanent 


Wartime growths in industry are per- 
manent in more than 80 per cent of 
instances. 

This makes for permanent employment 
and populations and augments western 
market needs, 

The great problem facing southern 
California today is not unique. It is gen- 
eral, being that of obtaining materials 
for fabrication and resale to fill the tre- 
mendous vacuum of consumer needs. 

Although the area is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in receiving an equitable share 
of national output because of its geo- 
graphical position, this phase of the re- 
conversion problem is not insurmount- 
able, as shown by the vitality of business 
already and the anticipated resilience of 
scores of industries which demonstrated 
soundness of management in wartime. 

The Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles last week released a state- 
ment through its research department 
which reflected the conclusions of the 
chamber and also called attention to 
new facts. 

According to the bank’s analysis, south- 
ern California’s rate of population growth 
is greater than at any time in history with 
the exception of the boom in the early 
20s. The growth is more solidly founded 
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now than then, due to the vast accelera- 
tion in industrial advances. 

The total population of 11 southern 
California counties now stands at about 
5,500,000, the report states, with the 
majority of new residents settling in 
the Los Angeles area. 

The current level of employment is 
nearly 80 per cent above prewar levels 
and far exceeds expectations. The ad- 
vance takes into account a decline of 25 
per cent following V-J Day. 

Current unemployment, exclusive of 
strikes, is principally a matter of “square 
pegs in round holes,” rather than one of 
nonexistent jobs. Thousands of positions 
remain unfilled in businesses of all kinds 
throughout the area. 


New Mill Depot Erection 
Job Progressing Rapidly 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Without fanfare and while some strike- 
bound Bay Area industries were mark- 
ing time, one of the speediest steel erec- 


tion jobs recorded on the West Coast was 
taking place at Third and Mariposa 
Streets. Here, a 4-acre plot of ground 
suddenly became a beehive of activity 
as a seasoned crew of steel erectors from 
the Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
started placing the steel columns for a 
new mill depot for the Bethlehem Pa- 
cific company. The entire steel frame- 
work consisting of five 86-foot wide 
bays, each 375 feet in length and cov- 
ering about four acres was erected in 
17 working days. 

The* 1250 tons of structural] steel used 
in putting up the steel framing for the 
building had been fabricated at the Ala- 
meda Works of Bethlehem Pacific’s Steel 
Construction Division. During these pre- 
liminary operations, the foundations had 
been placed to support the structural 
steel framing members of the building. 

Laying of the 170,000 square feet of 
steel roofing for the building is now near- 
ing completion. Brick masonry work 
on the front wall of the building is fin- 
ished. The mil] depot is expected to 
be ready for occupancy by May 1. It 
will be operated under the direction of 
W. C. Eshelman, general superintend- 
ent, Bethlehem Pacific’s South San Fran- 
cisco steel plant. 

The methods employed for decades 
by steel fabricators in prefabricating and 
partly assembling the structural steel be- 
fore actual erection are very similar to 
the mass production shipbuilding opera- 
tions that were widely publicized during 
the war. 


Twelve Southern California War Plants 
Transferred to Private Operators 


LOS ANGELES 

PACIFIC Aviation Inc. has signed a 
tive-year lease on the Los Angeles facili- 
ties it operated during the war at an an- 
nual rental of $28,000, Hecter C, Haight, 
War Assets Corp. regional director, an- 


nounces, This is the twelfth government-. 


owned plant in southern California which 
has been transferred to private industry. 

The plant is on a 15-acre tract at 9900 
S. Lincoln Blvd. at the proposed new 
addition to the Los Angeles Municipal 
Airport. It includes a main manufactur- 
ing building and five smaller structures. 

During the war, Pacific Aviation made 
fuel valves and hydraulic units for all 
types of military planes. It is now launch- 
ing a line of civilian products including a 
new type air-hydraulic drill for boring 
and tapping and other small machines 
and parts. 

In a summary of surplus plant dis- 
posals in southern California, Mr. Haight 
told a Sree representative last week 


that some $303 million worth of manu- 
facturing facilities built during the war 
in this district— 71 in southern Califor- 
nia and 17 in Arizona—“are moving very 
satisfactorily.” 

Mr. Haight indicated that all pro- 
posals so far accepted give promise of 
providing sound, stable employment. 
Seven of the properties have been sold 
outright and five have been leased. 

The following plants have been sold 
outright: Airesearch Mfg. Co., plant at 
Phoenix, Ariz., to Aviola Radio Corp.; 
Kinner Motors addition at Glendale, sold 
to Mitchell Camera Co.; Kaiser-Hughes 
Inc., Culver City, plant portion operated 
by Hughes Tool Co., sold to Hughes Tool 
Co.; Axelson Mfg. Co. plant, Los An- 
geles, sold to Axelson; Vard Inc., Pasa- 
dena, sold to Vard; Weber Showcase & 
Fixture Co. addition, Los Angeles, sold 
to Weber; and Compak Food Inc., Santa 
Ana, sold to Case Swayne Co. 

Those leased are: Bohn Aluminum & 
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Brass Corp., Torrance, to Harvey Ma- 
chine Co.; Lockheed Aircraft Corp. mod- 
ification center, Van Nuys, to Aviation 
Maintenance Corp.; Pacific Aviation Co. 
Inc. (as above noted); Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc. engineering building, El Seg- 
undo, to Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; and portion of Army-owned Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Inc, plant at Long Beach, 
to Kaiser-Frazer Corp, 


National Iron Works 
Acquires Barth Foundry 


National Iron Works, San Diego, has 
acquired the Barth Foundry & Machine 
Co., established there in 1913. All ma- 
chines and equipment as well as key per- 
sonnel will be transferred to National’s 
new plant now nearing completion in 
San Diego’s south bay area. 

Earl F. Kenner, owner of the Barth 
foundry, has been named superintendent 
of the expanded foundry installation. Mr. 
Kenner joined the Barth concern as part- 
ner in 1928 after 15 years with the Her- 
cules Foundry Co., Los Angeles. He 
became sole owner of Barth two years 
ago. 

Among recent activities National Iron 
Works has built three 53-ton steel tuna 
clippers and is now constructing one 70- 
footer and a 105-footer. Company of- 
ficials have said that it will require 
several years to fill the demand for this 
type of southern California fishing craft. 
The ships range in cost from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 


Steel Sheet Shortage Retarding 
Production of Consumer Goods 


Demand for flat-rolled products in Pacific states far exceeds 
capacity of western mills to produce. Projected expansions will 
only partially solve problem. Shipments from eastern mills fall 


far short of needs 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RESUMPTION of normal production 
of many consumers goods items and 
other types of manufactured products 
which depend on sheet steel as the pri- 
mary material is being retarded by the 
current shortage of that commodity on 
the West Coast, according to reports. 


One reason for this situation, of course, 
is the recent steel strike which reduced 
supplies to a minimum. This was com- 
pounded by a shortage of material which 
came as a result of the rush to recon- 
vert to peacetime output. These condi- 
tions are more or less temporary and can 
be expected to be relieved partially over 
a period of time. 


However, until steel supplies reach a 
condition of plentifulness throughout the 
country, West Coast fabricators are 
likely to be in a painful position be- 
cause of the effect of wartime economic 
trends. During the war the Coast’s pop- 
ulation increased tremendously, and the 
present market for goods is far above 
prewar. This rise has far outstripped the 
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HOUSES FOR LOS ANGELES: Federal housing project at East Port Orchard, 

Wash., is being dismantled and moved by truck to Los Angeles where the 

units will be reassembled to help alleviate that center’s housing shortage. 
NEA photo 
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capacity of western steel mills to make 
sheets. 

For example, western productive ca- 
pacity of sheets is approximately 156,- 
000 tons annually, while demand now is 
estimated at well above 700,000 tons. 

Eventually, this difference will be ad- 
justed by the addition of new rolling 
mill facilities, such as those Columbia 
Steel Co. plans at a cost of $25 million 
at its Pittsburg, Calif., plant. This ex- 
pansion is expected to raise rolling mill 
capacity of steel sheets at Columbia 
mills on the Coast from around 150,000 
tons to about 300,000. However, the 
new plant will not be finished until 1947. 

Meantime, the difference between 
present capacity of 156,000 tons and 
demand of more than 700,000 tons a 
year must be made up by shipments 
from eastern mills, 


Eastern Mills Withdraw from Area 


That is the rub of the present situa- 
tion. Although some eastern companies 
are reported to be making every effort 
to supply the market at present, the 
amounts they are able to allocate to the 
West Coast are falling far short of the 
need, In addition, at least three firms 
are reported to have been compelled to 
withdraw from the Coast market be- 
cause their production .is not sufficient 
to supply oldtime customers in their 
home areas, 

The practice in general is said to be 
that of allocating material only on the 
basis of prewar orders and declining to 
accept business from new customers. 

Although there have been some pub- 
lic outcries against “eastern discrimina- 
tion against the West,” a number of fab- 
ricators recognize that the situation is 
beyond the control of primary steel pro- 
ducers. They are hopeful that there will 
be a gradual improvement in this con- 
dition, but admit that they face a criti- 
cal period until such readjustment can 
be accomplished. It is likely that a num- 
ber of newer and smaller fabricators who 
have not become well enough established 
to receive allocations may have to sus- 
pend operations. 

It is also likely that the present situa- 
tion may have political repercussions if 
sufficient pressure is brought on western 
congressmen. 
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$401,000 To Go 
Into Study of 
Use of Coal 


Bituminous Coal Research Inc. 
aids 40 research projects for 
improving utilization of solid 
fuels 


INVESTMENT of $401,000 in more 
than 40 research projects to improve 
utilization of solid fuels by railroads, in- 
dustry, and domestic consumers has been 
provided for in the current budget of 
Bituminous Coal Research Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Announcing its present program, which 
expands and continues research begun 
last year, BCR, national research agency 
for the bituminous coal industry, reported 
that 240 coal companies and associations 
have pledged support of the work. 

More than half of the current budget 
covers projects under way or to be started 
this year at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. Also, BCR is a major con- 
tributor to the Coal Research Laboratory 
of Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, 


of Technology, 


Greatest share of the budget was al- 
lotted to research in residential uses of 
biturninous coal. For domestic projects, 
including a comprehensive study of im- 
proved designs for houses heated with 
bituminous coal, $142,750 has been set 
aside. Second largest appropriation was 
$45,500 for railroad locomotive research, 
and third largest was $37,000 for min- 
ing, preparation, transportation and han- 
dling of coal. The rest of the new budget 
has been allocated to gasification, in- 
dustrial steam and nonsteam uses, and 
other studies. 


Precision Gage Labs Set 
Up at Two Texas Schools 


Establishment of precision gage lab- 
oratories at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Tex., and Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex., ‘to meet the needs of 
expanding industry in the Southwest, 
has been announced by Maj. Gen. G. B. 
Barnes, chief of research and develop- 
ment, Army Ordnance Department. 

Turning over of about $180,000 worth 
of equipment to each of the two uni- 
versities’ engineering departments will 
enable industrialists in the area to ob- 
tain more convenient check-ups on pre- 
cision gages, Courses in this work will 
be available to the schools’ engineering 
students. 
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AIDS HANDICAPPED VETERANS: A group of one-armed veterans of World 

War II demonstrate their ability to operate material handling equipment. 

These three, patients at Thomas W. England hospital, Atlantic City, N. J., 

are performing at the Automatic Transportation Co.'s exhibit at the na- 

tional food convention in Atlantic City. Veteran at left is operating a 6000- 

pound capacity electric propelled hand truck. Sergeant at right operates 
a special 3000-pound capacity tin plate model 








BM eT oe ys: 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and_signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Steel Conversion Corp., Las Vegas, 
Nev., has announced construction of a 
plant in Sparks, Nev., in which offices 
and all manufacturing activities will be 
located within three months. The com- 
pany will manufacture a complete line of 
demolition tools. 

—o— 

A. Norman Diecks, Baltimore, has 
opened a metal shipping container tech- 
nical consultant service at 1605-8 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

—o— 

Lincoln Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has moved to 235 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence 5, R. I. 

—o— 

Bowser Inc., Mobile Refrigeration Di- 
vision, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., has 
moved its factory and general offices to 
Terryville, Conn. 

—o— 

Ohler Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has moved 
its machine shop from 2902 Hamilton 
Ave. to 8031 Pulaski Highway, that city. 

0 

Westinghouse Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
has developed a 1000-watt tubular mer- 
cury vapor arc lamp for general com- 


mercial use which is said to be the most 
brilliant lamp yet developed for this 
purpose. The bulb produces light equi- 
valent to that of 125 incandescent bulbs 
cf 40-watt size. 

—o— 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened sales offices in the 
French Bldg., New York, and in the 
Field Bldg., Chicago. 

—O— 

Klubertanz Bros, Co., Milwaukee, has 
changed its name to Holming Co. and 
will continue sheet metal fabrication, 
specializing in dust control systems. 

-—0-— 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., has boosted production of 
its line of hydraulic easy-ride tractor 
seats to meet increased demand. 

eosin 

Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca- 
more, IIl., has changed its name to Ideal 
Industries Inc. 

—o— 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, 
has appointed the following distributors 
to handle its line of welding electrodes: 
Hill Equipment Engineering Co., St. 
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Louis; Mid-County Supply Co., Stephen- 
son, Mich.; Johnson Service & Supply, 
Little Falls, Minn.; J. T. Shelton & Son, 
Odessa, Tex.; Welding & Industrial 
Products Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; and Jose 
Cestero Jr., Puerto Rico. 
aw, a 
Baum Boulevard Division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been renamed Chem- 
ical Plants Division. 
ea Cem 
American Zinc Institute, New York, 
has canceled its anticipated convention 
in St. Louis in April because of con- 
tinued congestion of hotel and railroad 
accommodations. 


Columbia Aircraft Ceases 
Operations, Is Liquidated 


Columbia Aircraft Industries Ince., 
Portland, Oreg., has been liquidated 
after producing $20 million worth of war 
materials in five years, according to 
J. S. J. Hlobil, former president and 
principa! stockholder. 

The company began operations in Sep- 
tember, 1940, prcducing bomb shackles 
and other aircraft assemblies, and at the 
peak of production employed more than 
2200 men and women and trained more 


than 4000. During its five years of op- 
erations the company outgrew its orig- 
inal plant, moved into larger quarters, 
and took over a warehouse which it con- 
verted into a factory. Its final contract 
was completed some time ago, but dis- 
posal of its tools, machinery and mate- 
rials has only recently been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Hlobil, a World War I flier, has 
been engaged in aircraft research and 
designing for the past year and will go 
to Los Angeles this month to continue 


this work. 


General Electric Adds 
3 Engineering Divisions 

In order to obtain more comprehensive 
industrial application engineering cover- 
age, three new divisions have been added 
to General Electric Co.’s industrial en- 
gineering divisions, according to J. D. 
Wright, manager of the divisions. They 
are: Power Electronics, Materials Han- 
dling & Testing Equipment, and Rub- 
ber & Printing. L. W. Morton will head 
the electronics division; M. A. deFerranti, 
the handling and testing division; and 
C. W. Knapp, the rubber and printing 
division. 
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WELDING PIPE: Unionmelt welding installation here is producing welded 

pipe. The automatic welding head, mounted on a continuous tube mill, 

is shown welding 12-gage steel pipe at a speed of 70 inches a minute. The 

rolled sheet forms are fed into one end of the mill and come out cleanly 
welded and ready for painting 
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American Brake 
Shoe Enlarges 
Its Facilities 


$12’ million program to in- 
clude seven new plants, five 
of which are foundries. New 
product announced 


AN IMPROVEMENT and expansion 
program of $12% million in addition to 
expenditures of $3,200,000 on plant and 
equipment in 1945 has been announced 
by American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York, 

Five of the 
foundries—a brake shoe plant, one for 
special iron castings, one producing al- 
loy steel, and two nonferrous foundries. 
There will be a new nonmetallic proc- 
essing plant in the United States, and one 
A laboratory for research 


seven new plants are 


in Canada. 
in automotive and industrial friction ma- 
terials is under construction. Enlarge- 
ment of the company’s air compressor 
plant is also reported. 

Shortages of material and labor are 
delaying new plant construction, accord- 
ing to William B. Given Jr., president 
of the company. 

Mr, Given reported a new product, 
an electrically actuated controller de- 
signed to prevent railroad wheel slid- 
ing and wheels under 
heavy braking conditions. This device 
has been adapted to use on certain types 
of locomotives to prevent wheel slip- 
ping when starting and pulling heavy 
loads. 

Net earnings of American Brake Shoe 
in 1945 were $2,512,969, compared 
with $2,717,175 in 1944. 


resulting flat 


Reliance Spring Adopts 
New Profit Sharing Plan 


Widely known in the spring manufac- 
turing business, Reliance Spring & Wire 
Forms Co., Cleveland, recently an- 
nounced a program retroactive to the 
first of the year to increase production 
and provide employees with greater in- 
centive. 

Under the plan the company will dis- 
tribute among its employees the total 
annual operating profit over and above 
6 per cent on sales, after deductions for 
taxes, employee pensions and insurance 
previously in effect. These bonus pay- 


ments will be governed by ordinary 
earnings of the workers and by length 


of service, 
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NUS 


Cleve W. Ritz has been placed in 
charge of a warehouse recently opened 
in Dayton, O., by Edgar T, Ward's 
Sons Co. Mr. Ritz, manager in central 
Ohio and eastern Indiana for the affil- 
iated companies, Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Summerill Tubing Co., as 
well as for Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., 
has been connected with the companies 
for 17 years. 

—O— 

Wayne R, Spahr has been appointed 
advertising manager, Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. He has been associat- 
ed with the company for the past 11 
years, and continues as editor of The 
Top Notcher, published by Jessop Steel. 

—o— 

C. J. Whipple, for the past 20 years 
president, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., Chicago. has been elected chairman 
to succeed Frank Hibbard, who takes 
over the newly created position, chair- 
man of the executive committee. F. B. 
Kaufman, formerly vice president, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Whipple as president. O. W. 
Ahl, comptroller, becomes _ secretary, 
succeeding R. V. Trusdell, retired. F. H. 
Warren, vice president, also has retired. 

a wa 

William F. Newton has been appoint- 
ed manager of research and develcp- 
ment, Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co, J. Calvin Lee 
has returned as that division’s represent- 
ative in the Cincinnati area following 
service as captain with the Army. 

—o— 

George R. Wernisch, recently dis- 
charged as lieutenant commander from 
the Navy, has been’ appointed assistant 
manager, Concrete Engineering Divi- 
sion, Ceco Steel Products Corp., and 
will make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s plant in Chicago. 

—o— 

Thomas J. Cain Jr, has been appoint- 
ed director of safety for all Akron 
plants, B. F. Goodrich Co. 

—o— 

H. B. Donley, general manager, Co- 
lumbus Metal Products Inc., Columbus, 
O., has been elected president for 1946, 
Safety Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 

hnilibiaens 

Vaughn W. Volk has been named 
manager of the Philadelphia territory 
for New Equipment Digest, succeed- 
ing W. T. McCall, who has resigned 
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because of ill health. Mr. Volk has 
been connected with Penton Publishing 
Co. for 10 years and since 1943 he had 
served as advertising representative of 
STEEL in the Chicago area, 

—o— 

Richard W. Millar, Los Angeles, has 
been elected vice chairman, Northrop 
Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. John 
Wescott Myers, formerly manager of 
airplane sales, was named vice president 
in charge of sales, and A. C. Morgan, 
contract administrator, was promoted to 
assistant secretary. 

—o— 

William B. Bauzenberger has been 
appointed manager of sales, Apex Alkali 
Products Co., Philadelphia. He has rep- 
resented the company in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 

—— 

Philip L. Coddington, acting manager 
of sales, Welded Alloy Tube Division, 
Kenilworth, N. J., Carpenter Steel Co., 
succeeds the late Alvin K. Smalley. 

—o— 

Harry E. Smith, Manhattan Division, 
Passaic, N. J., a vice president, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Inc., has been placed 
in charge of the corporation’s rubber 
product sales and marketing. 

—o— 

James C, Tweedell, export manager 
of the York Corp., York, Pa., since 1935, 
has been placed in charge of that com- 
piny’s International Division, S&S. L. 
Cordis is assistant to Mr. Tweedell and 
C. E. Renninger is sales manager, Head- 
quarters of the division are in New 
York. 

—o— 
J. F. Tholl, for the past 15 years gen- 


eral manager, has been elected president, : 


American Tool & Machine Co., Hyde 

Park, Mass. Mr. Tholl succeeds C, I. 

Day who becomes chairman of the board. 
—o— 

W. McKean White Jr., Elkhart, Ind., 
has returned from active duty with the 
Army Air Forces, to his position as vice 
president, White Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
As vice president, Mr. White will be 
active in engineering and production 
problems as assistant to his father, W. 
McK. White, president. 

—o— 

J. A. Zum Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., an- 
nounces the following: John P, Tansey, 
district representative in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office; Earl Morris, district 





DANIEL WOLFRED 


representative in charge of the Los An- 
geles office; Thomas A. Kennedy, region- 
al engineer for the New York factory 
office; Harold Bergman, district repre- 
sentative in charge of the Cleveland 
office, and J. Howard Butcher, district 
representative in charge of the Phila- 
delphia office. 
—o— —- 

Daniel Wolfred has been appointed 
works manager for the Aireon Mfg. 
Corp., Kansas City, Kans. Mr. Wolfred 
has been associated with the company 
since 1944. Arthur E. DesNoyers has 
been named the company’s director of 
procurement, continuing also as chief 
purchasing agent. 

—o— 

David W. R. Morgan, manager, Steam 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed general 
manager of the company’s South Phila- 
delphia works. 

—o— 

William J. Wolf, Hamilton, O., has 
been elected vice president, David J. 
Joseph Co., Cincinnati. He will be as- 
sociated with its Middletown Iron & 
Steel Division, effective April 1. 

—o— 

F. H. Kilberry has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and a director, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

—o— 

A. Lightfoot Walker has been named 
executive assistant to R. S$. Rheem, presi- 
dent, Rheem Mfg. Co., New York. Mr. 
Walker has served as general manager 
cf Rheem Mfg, Co. Pty. Ltd., in Aus- 
tralia, since the formation of that sub- 
sidiary in 1937. 

—o— 

A. F. Franz has been named works 
manager and will have complete juris- 
diction over all operations, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Denver, Colo. J. D, Sul- 
livan has been appointed vice president 
and general sales manager, Steel Divi- 
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Service and laboratory tests indicate that Armco Asbestos- 
Bonded Steel Sheets assure exceptional resistance to acids, 
alkalies and water. This new coated steel also resists vari- 
ous corrosive gaseous compounds. 

Tests include immersion in sea water, exposure to acids 
and acid fumes, salt solution, and salt spray. Results indi- 
cate that “Asbestos-Bonded” has extra corrosion resistance 
for applications such as chemical and salt brine tanks, 
railway car parts, industrial air conditioning equipment 


and marine uses. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


The corrosion resistance of Armco Asbestos-Bonded Steel 
is that of a galvanized sheet protected by a tightly adher- 
ing coating of asbestos that is impregnated with asphalt. 

This coating has all the corrosion-resisting properties 
of a fibrous, asphalt coating—and more. The fibers em- 
bedded in the zinc assure longer adherence of the coating 
to the metal with greater resistance to erosion. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


If the protective features of zinc and asphalt-impregnated 
asbestos coatings on sheet steel interest you, write us for 
samples. Just ask about Asbestos-Bonded Steel—Armco’s 
newest special-purpose sheet. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1391 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Installed in 1937, these Asbestos-Bonded ventilator 
hoods over acid-pickling tanks are still on the job. 





Asbestos-Bonded Sheets are readily welded. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





sion. Douglas Millard continues as head 
G. E. Trout- 


man has been promoted from assistant 


of fuel and chemical sales. 


division sales manager to division sales 
manager, Rocky Mountain Divisicn. 


—_ 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., has named the fol- 


lowing sales representatives: Cortlandt 
W. Guthrie, Philadelphia; R. D. Leach, 
Birmingham, to serve Tennessee, Missis- 
Alabama and Louisiana. 


4) 


issippi, 


J. B. Martin has been appcinted con- 
troller, Mullins Mfg. Corp., Warren, O. 
John P. Hochadel has been promoted to 
assistant controller; Royal L. Schiller, 
staff legal counsel; and Arthur S, Green- 
amyer, chief cost accountant. 

—o— 

Lars E. Ekholm has joined the met- 
allurgical engineering staff, Climax Mo- 
lybdenum Co., New York. For the past 
7 years, Mr. Ekholm has been metallur- 
gical engineer, Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

—o— 

Will L. Corbett recently was appoint- 
ed superintendent cf industrial relations, 
Waukegan, IIll., works, American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland. Mr, Corbett 
joined the Waukegan works 8 years ago 
as personnel supervisor. 

in 

Edward A. Carney has been appointed 
sales representative in the Detroit district 
and H. Vander Schilden, sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago district for the 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo. 

—o— 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
following 
changes in its district office sales staffs: 
R, G. Scoggins has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in Los Angeles, suc- 
ceeding T. W. Bell who has been ap- 
pointed special sales representative in 
that city, H. M. Knobloch has been ap- 


burgh, has announced the 


pointed district sales manager of the 
company’s newly opened district sales 
office in Indianapolis. Since October, 
1944, Mr. Knobloch has been assistant 
district sales manager in Cincinnati. 
W. S. Wainwright has been appointed 
district sales manager in San Francisco. 
W. L. O'Connell has been appointed 
resident manager cf sales in South Bend, 
Ind., having served in that capacity in 
Indianapolis since 1942. 
eA 
R. F. Muller, sales engineer with the 
New Orleans district office, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the of- 


fice. 


sinstiallomee 
Jerome Goldman has returned to the 
Warehcuse Sales Division, Levinson 


Steel Sales Co., Pittsburgh, after 3 years’ 
service in the Army. 
aides: 

Milton T. Satter, with the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., Youngstown, 
for the past 4 years, has been named 
a roll engineer with the Roll Sales Di- 
vision. 

—o— 

John S. Devey has been appointed 
director of training in the Manufactur- 
ing Division, Crosley Corp., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Devey at one time served as director 
of training and education in the Clairton 
works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
later as director of training and safety, 
Carl L. Norden Inc., Elmira, N. Y., and 
New York. 

anim 

C. T. Evans has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer, C. W. Kuhn, assist- 
ant manager of development, R. A. 
Millermaster, assistant manager of de- 
velopment, research and development 
staff, Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee. 

—o— 

Howard H. Wilder has been named 
chief metallurgist, Foundry Division, 
Eaton Mfg. Co.- Mr. Wilder formerly 
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HOWARD H. WILDER 


was research metallurgist, Wilson Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich. During 
the war he served with the Gray Iron 
Foundry Section, War Production Board, 
Washington, and he is secretary, Detroit 
Chapter, American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
amnion 
Sylvester N. Smith has been placed 
in charge of the recently- opened De- 
troit office of the Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland. The new office is in the 
Ford building. 
are ee 
W. W. Scull has been named produc- 
tion manager of plants, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland. He formerly 
was plant manager, Louisville, and Port 


Neches, Tex., government synthetic 
rubber plants operated by the company. 
panan? , oa 


Elmer Brooks Carter has been elected 
vice president, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., to succeed the 
late John H. Robinson. Mr. Carter will 
be in charge of sales. He returned 
Oct. 1, 1945, from service with the Army, 
and resumed his duties as assistant vice 
president. 

Co halite 

M. J. Gross has been named manager 
of engineering, General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., Chicago. Mr. Gross recently re- 
turned from a 4-month investigation into 
the manufacture of x-ray equipment in 
Germany. 

—-0— 

Joseph E. Stein has been elected to 
the board of directors, Weber Dental 
Mfg, Co., Canton, O. He is vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

Pe. 

Comdr. W. H. Spowers Jr., Bureau 
of Ships, Navy Department, has been 
cited by the Navy for his: work in de- 
signing, building and operating galvan- 
izing shops at five Navy yards, and has 
been authorized to wear the commenda- 
tion ribbon. 

etm parete 

Robert J. Leary, New York, has beer 
appointed a sales representative of East- 
ern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, His 
territory includes northern New Jersey, 
metropolitan New York and Orange, Put- 
nam, Rockland and Westchester coun- 
ties in New York. Prior to service with 
the Army Air Forces, Mr. Leary was 
with the company in its Chicago office. 

—o— 

Duriron Co. Inc., Dayton, O., an- 
nounces the following changes in its ex- 
ecutive personnel: R. C. Schenck, son of 
the company’s founder, has been made 
executive vice president; D. E. Jack, vice 
president in charge of sales and engi- 
neering, has moved from Dayton to the 
New York; W, D. 


company’s offices in 
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ERE'S WHY THESE 
CHUCKS AND SEGMENTS 
TURN OUT BETTER JOBS 


With the patented Sterling No. 2 Chuck, 
each segment is mounted separately, every 
grooved abrasive unit fitting into its proper 
position. With a simple twist of the socket 
wrench, segments can be tightened and 
remain solid throughout their long life, 
regardless of the type of material being 
ground. Smoother operation, better finish, 
no chatter marks—these are natural results 
ef Sterling's safe, rigid fastening of the 


segments by the chuck. 





























Sterling No. 2 Segments are not gap-type. 
There is no dangerous open space between 
them. The patented, interlocking design of 
these segments means added 
strength throughout the entire ab- 


rasive ring . . . provides cooler, 
faster grinding at lower than usual 
cost. 


Take advantage of Sterling's time- 
saving, money-making continuous 
shearing action which these 
chucks and segments provide. 
Full information upon request. 






Your Sterling Specification 
Selecior is Ready for You! 
A full listing of the proper 
segments to use for all kinds 
of surface grinding ... com- 
plete information, too, on 
the use of Sterling Wheels 
for every grinding use. 


Send for it today! 


gio STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION 


LEVELAND QUARRIES C 
: I 


TIFFIN HIO 
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Staley, formerly in charge of the Chi- 
cago sales office, has been transferred 
to New York and is succeeded by R. A. 
Prosser, who until recently was with 
Illinois Clay Products Co.; W. A. Schu- 
macher, formerly with U. S. Rubber 
Co., New York, has been placed in 
charge of the Detroit sales office; W. D. 
Halloran and D. B. Stone have been add- 
ed to the Dnyton sales force; R. H. Stal- 
baum has been transferred from upper 
New Jersey territory to New England; 
R. A. Dittbrenner, a member of the New 
York sales office, now also is the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, 
—o— 

J. S. Tatman has been elected chair- 
man of the hoard, and John Avery, presi- 
dent and general manager, Roots-Con- 
nersville Blower Corp., Cennersville, 
Ind. Mr. Tatman has been with Roots- 
Connersville since graduating from Pur- 
due University in 1902. 

—o— 

F, C. Messaros has been appointed 
chief engineer and J. S. Frame, chief 
draftsman, American Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia. 

—_o— 

Paul J. Bastian has been named vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, O., re- 
signing as production manager, Watson- 
Flagg Machine Co., Paterson, N, J., to 
assume his new position. 

—o— 

E. F. Horkey has been named pur- 
chasing agent for Conlon Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

—o— 

Henry L. LeMay has been named 
manager of the Chicago office and ware- 
house, Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. For the past 3 years, 
Mr. LeMay has been associated with the 
Norton Co., in the Chicago area, 

amDiace 

Curtis E. Calder, chairman, Electric 
Bond & Share Co., and Joseph V. Sant- 
ry, president, Combustion Engineering 
Co., have been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

seal 

Severn W. Kittredge has been ap- 
pointed manager of operations, Brainard 
Steel Corp., Warren, O., succeeding 
Richard F, Herr, resigned. Mr. Kitt- 
redge, prior to service with the Navy, 
was associated with Talon Inc., Mead- 
ville, Pa., in an operating capacity. 

—O— 

Joseph G, Thompson Jr. has been 
advanced to assistant general paint man- 
ager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Fergus A. O'Connor, formerly 
supervisor of maintenance, painter sales, 
has been appointed supervisor of dealer 
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sales. Nelson A. Mason now is super- 
visor of maintenance, painter sales. 
Leonard W. McGarity, returning to the 
company after 3 years’ service with the 
Navy, has been appointed supervisor 
of paint department sales to the com- 
pany’s stores, and Kenneth E, White- 
kettle, for the past 3 years with the 
Eighth Air Force, has been appointed 
supervisor of brush sales, 
—0— 

P. H. Lair, industrial engineer and 
research consultant, has been appointed 
manager of the New York sales office 
of the Dampney Co. of America, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass, 

fete ES 

William H, Nichols, vice president, 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, was honored recently 
on the completion of 60 consecutive 





WILLIAM H. NICHOLS 


years with that division. Mr. Nichols, 

78, began working when 9 years old, 

holding several jobs before joining 

Pittsburgh Rolls in 1886. 
—o— 

John E. Rosser, formerly with Heyl & 
Patterson Inc., Pittsburgh, has joined 
the purchasing department, Levinson 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 


H. Robert Hughes has been appoint- 
ed assistant chief engineer in charge of 
raw materials, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

Charles H. Sawyer has been named 
research engineer of the Koppers Coal 
Division, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates. 
Paul J. Stein has been appointed indus- 
trial service engineer. 

alias 

James F. Hoffer has been appointed 
chief engineer, Superdraulic Corp., 
Dearborn, Mich. Until recently, Mr. 
Hoffer had served as chief research en- 
gineer of Hydraulic Machinery Inc., 


Dearborn, and he will continue with that 
organization as an engineering consult- 
ant. John S. Shafer has joined Hydrau- 
lic Machinery Inc., as sales engineer. 
For the past 5 years, Mr. Shafer has 
been in charge of engineering, Robbins 
Engineering Co. 
‘nadie 
John K. Broderick, president, Brod- 
erick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Wire Rope & Strand Manufacturers 
Association, 
poslienie 
Emanuel Weintraub has rejoined the 
Garod Radio Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
purchasing agent. Prior to his 380 
menths’ service with the Navy, Mr. 
Weintraub had been with the Garod 
company for 5 years as director of ma- 
terial procurement and production plan- 
ning. 
oe Me 
Eugene D. Milener has been appoint- 
ed co-ordinator of general research of the 
American Gas Association. Mahlon A. 
Combs has been promoted from assist- 
ant secretary of the industrial and com- 
mercial gas section, to secretary, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Milener. 
stl 
Harris E. Wainwright has been ap- 
pointed national account representative 
for the New York area, paint depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
cpus 
John D. Hall, with Braeburn Alloy 
Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa., for 15 years, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany and is now living in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla, 
a >» a 
Frank E, Walling, general manager, 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, and Charles 
W. Pearson, president, Buflovak Equip- 
ment Division, have been elevated to 
vice presidents of Blaw-Knox Co., and 
to memberships on the board of direc- 
tors. Both will retain their former du- 


. ties, 


anaes 
Tye M. Lett Jr. has been appointed 
director of exports, Crosley Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding J. W. DeLind Jr., re- 
signed. Mr. Lett has been assistant ex- 
port director since July, 1945, when he 
joined the Crosley organization. 
asnlaees 
D, Paul Ayers, formerly division engi- 
neer, Kansas Power & Light Co., at To- 
peka, Kans., has joined the sales engi- 
neering staff, Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa. 
—— 
Dr. Harlan L. Trumbull, director of 
synthetic rubber and textile research, 
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HARRY M. FRANCIS 


Who has been elected vice president in charge 
of sales, American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, noted in STEEL, March 11 issue, p. 82. 


B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, will serve as 

manager of the research and development 

division, synthetic rubber department, 

Rubber Reserve Corp., Washington. 
—o— 

B. L. Rawlins has been appointed gen- 
eral attorney, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Rawlins joined 
the law department of United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware in 1938 where 
he has served until his present appoint- 
ment. 

—o— 

H. F. Spoehrer, vice president, Sporlan 
Valve Co., St. Louis, was elected presi- 
dent, Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association at its spring con- 


HAROLD F. BRANDT 


Recently elected president and general man- 
ager, Dobbins Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., and 
St. Paul, noted in STEEL, March 11 issue, p. 82. 


ference in Chicago. He succeeds F. J. 
Hood, secretary-treasurer, Ansul Chem- 
ical Co., Marinette, Wis. 

ssictinaies 

William J. Wadsworth Jr., formerly di- 
rector of sales, R. Hoe & Co. Inc., New 
York, will join Noble & Wood Machine 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., as foundry 
manager. 

—or— 

E. W. Husemann has joined the met- 
allurgical staff, LaSalle Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Husemann formerly served 
as metallurgist with Copperweld Steel 
Co., and Republic Steel Corp. 

—o— 
Walter F. Spoerl has been appointed 


ROSCOE M. SMITH 


Who has been named president of all village 
plants, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., and 
noted in STEEL, March 11 issue, p. 82. 


general sales manager, Mechanical Goods 
Division, United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

0 


Sigmund A. Czarnecki has been ap- 
pointed production engineer for Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Division, United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
Ermano Garaventa has been promoted 
to process development engineer. 

ie 


William C. Domino, for nearly 20 
years sales and ficld engineer for the 
West Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, has 
resigned to join the Swedish Crucible 
Steel Co., Detroit, as representative in 
northern Ohio. 





OBITUARIES... 


George M. Laughlin Jr., 73, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and execu- 
tive committee, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died March 9 at his 
home in Lake Wales, Fla. Mr. Laugh- 
lin, a grandson of James Laughlin, part- 
ner in the principal firm, was superin- 
tendent of the Soho plant for several 
years. He was elected a vice president 
of the company and a director in 1923, 
and was chairman of the board from 
1928 to 1936. 

—o— 

Albert L. Scott, 67, president, Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers Inc., New York, 
died recently at his home at Chappaqua, 
N. Y., following a heart attack. 

—o— 

Ross W. Judson, 65, founder and for- 
mer president, Continental Motors Corp., 
Detroit, died March 11 in Miami Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Judson organized the Conti- 
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nental company in 1903, becoming presi- 

dent in 1920 and chairman of the board 

in 1930, retiring shortly thereafter. 
—o— 

Frank Snyder, 47, director of the 
Standards Division, White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, died March 10 at his home 
in that city. He had recently complet- 
ed 22 years with the company. 

—o— 

Harry L. Green, traffic manager with 
the United States Steel Supply Co. in 
Cleveland, died March 9 in that city. 
He had been associated with the com- 
pany 42 years. 

—o— 

Alvin K. Smalley, 50, manager of 
sales, Welded Alloy Tube Division, Ken- 
ilworth, N. J., Carpenter Steel Co., died 
recently, Mr. Smalley had been asso- 
ciated with the company 15 years. 

—o— 

James D. McGann, 65, who retired 

recently as manager cf the industrial 


engineering and construction depart- 
ment, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, died March 6 in that city. Mr. 
McGann had been associated with the 
company 43 years, and he had super- 
vised the design and construction of 
many of its plants. 
—o— 

Joseph B. Crane, 66, export manager, 
Combustion Engineering Co. Inc., New 
York, died at his home in Bridgeport, 
Conn., March 9, following a heart at- 
tack. He became district manager for 
the company in Pittsburgh in 1926 and 
was named export manager in 1937. 

—o— 

William N. Weaver, 79, senior part- 
ner in the firm of Nathan Trotter & Co., 
Philadelphia, and associated with the 
company 57 years, died March 8. 

—o— 

Fredrick V. Hetzel, 76, formerly chief 
engineer, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, died 
recently in Philadelphia. 
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Carbon steels may be fully surface hardened 
at high speed through use of high power 
concentrations. Author says design and 
process engineers should select right tech- 
nique for job at hand 
































By WESLEY M. ROBERDS 
Engineering Department 
Engineering Products Division 
Radio Corporation of America 





Camden, N. J. : 
—) 
UNTIL the advent of high power, high frequency in- work need not be contacted, induction heating is admir- 
duction heating, very little could be done to develop tech- ably suited to automatic processes. The lower frequencies 
niques of extremely rapid heating. Although much has have been used for industrial heating for more than 20 
been written recently concerning the advantages of induc- years. And, at present, thousands of kilowatts of high fre- ‘ 
tion heating, most authors have over-looked the fact that quency power are being used in melting, refining, and sur- 
by the use of high frequencies entirely new heating tech- face hardening operations. 
niques are made possible. In some applications the use of high frequency induction 
It is the hope of the author to present here some of the is absolutely essential. For example, take the manufacture 
results of high intensity heating and to show how this tech- of electronic tubes. The electronic tube industry uses 
nique fits into the induction heating field in general. hundreds of kilowatts of high frequency power for “baking 
In those applications for which high frequency induction out” tubes during the exhaustion process. While the tube 
heating is suited, this method offers three very important is attached to the exhaustion system, it is placed inside a 
advantages: multi-turn coil which is supplied with a high frequency 
current. By induction, the metal parts inside the glass en- 
1. The heating can be precisely controlled not only velope quickly are brought to incandescence and the ab- 
in intensity but in extent and depth; sorbed gases are driven out. By this means the metal 
2. The wark does not have to be contacted by the parts can be held at temperatures above 1000° C while 


source; and 
3. By the use of the upper frequencies and special 
applicators power, and consequently heat, can be 


‘ 
Ae 


the temperature of the glass seldom exceeds 200° C 
Until recently practically all induction heating was 


applied to the work in the highest possible con- done with the lower frequencies, i.e., frequencies less than 
centrations. 25,000 cycles per sec and the generators were motor 
driven dynamos and spark gap oscillators. With the de- 

Because of the nicety of control and the fact that the velopment of high power radio broadcast equipment, how- 





Fig. 1—Coupling transformer used with high-power con- 
centration techniques; (above)—general design; (be- 
low )—production model 


Fig. 2—Coupling transformer and hydraulic scanning 
equipment (including magnetic holder) as set up to 
harden piston pins on an experimental basis 













Fig. 3—Arrangement for rotating work while it is being 
heated. Here an oil seal device is being hardened and 
silver-soldered in a simultaneous operation 
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Fig. 4—Sample of SAE-1050 steel heated at scanning 
rate of 1.6 in. per sec with power concentration of 65 kw 
per squure in. followed by water quench. Photomicro- 
graphs show (left) annealed core unaffected by surface 
hardening, (right) hardened zone; curve shows maximum 
hardness was 780 Knoop, All photomicrographs at mag- 
nification 460X 


Fig. 5—This also is a sample of SAE-1050 but scanning 

speed was 4.5 in. per sec and power concentration was 

85 kw. Photomicrographs show (left) hardened sone, 

outer skin; (right) thickness of hardened shell was about 

0.008-in.; indentations were made by hardness tester; 

curve indicates hardness was near maximum obtainable 
for this steel 


Fig. 6—Sample of SAE-1050 run at 4.5 in. per sec but 

at power concentration of 110 kw. Shell was about 3 

times as thick as for Fig. 5 sample, Photomicrographs 

show (left) transition zone; (right)hardest sone; hard- 
ness curve 


Fig. 7—SAE-1050 sample heated at same power and 
speed as Fig. 6 sample but quenched by self-conduction 
alone. Depth of shell was same but hardness was less. 
Photomicrographs show (left) transition zone; (right) 
hard zone; hardness curve 
Fig. 8—In this case, scanning speed was reduced to 
0.8-im. per sec and power concentration to 40 kw, fol- 
lowed by water quench. Heating time was 0.19 sec. 
Photomicrograph (left) shows hardened sone; (right) 
hardness curve 
Fig. 9—This sample of SAE-1050 was heated in sta- 
tionary position with mulltiturn coil at power concentra- 
tion of 8.5 kw and heating time of 0.9 sec. Photomicro- 
graph (left) shows hard zone; compare curve with Fig. 8 
Fig. 10—Shown here are results of heating sample of 
SAE-1090 in spheroidized state. Scanning speed was 2.41 
in. per sec, power concentration 100 kw, water quench. 
Photomicrograph show (left) core—soft sone; (right) 
hardened zone; hardness curve 






























ever, it became possible and economical to use electronic 
tubes to generate high frequencies for industrial heating 
purposes. Because the size and cost of the electronic cir- 
cuit components decrease rapidly as the frequency in- 
creases, it was known that electronic generators would 
have to operate at frequencies above 200,000 cycles per 
sec to be able to compete with the dynamo and spark gap 
generators. Therefore, shortly before the beginning of the 
war, rather extensive investigations were begun in the 
United States and in Russia to determine whether or not 
the higher frequencies could be used practically for in- 
dustrial power purposes and if so, what bearing, if any, 
frequency had on the results of induction heating. 

It soon became apparent that frequency is an important, 
though not a critical, factor and that the proper range of 
frequencies for a given heating problem is determined by 
the size and shape of the work, and by the nature of the 
heating job involved. But, more important, it was found 
that the higher frequencies offer the possibility of ex- 
tremely high power concentrations. 


Types of Applications 


With respect to applications, induction heating can be 
compared to heating with gas. For example, in the latter 
case when it is desired to heat large parts more or less 
uniformly, the piece is placed in a furnace and the heat 
is applied in relatively low concentrations. But if work is 
to be rapidly heated locally, a torch must be used. 

A similar situation exists in induction heating. Those 
applications, such as melting or the uniform heating of 
large bodies, require that the energy be spread over wide 
areas. Therefore, the work is surrounded as completely 
as possible with the applicator coil, and power at a rela- 
tively low level] is applied at frequencies below 10 kilo- 
cycles per sec. However, when it is desired to apply heat 
at very high intensities, above 100 ke are necessary. 

Not only may the power concentration be increased by 
going to high frequencies, but a more precise delineation 
of the heated volume becomes possible as the frequency 
is increased (up to a frequency of a few millions of cycles 
per sec). That is, the higher the frequency the less the 
depth of current penetration into the work and the more 
sharply defined are the areas which are heated. Thus, 
with the combination of the higher frequencies and the 
high power concentrations which they make possibie, some 
astonishing heating results may be attained. For example, 
a strip %4-in. wide and 0.05-in. deep around a 2-in. steel 
cylinder can be brought to the critical hardening tem- 
perature in the order of 1/10-sec. If the cylinder is solid, 
by far the greater part of its bulk is cold at the end of 1 
or 2/10 sec; if the power is turned off or the applicator 
moved at this time, the heated volume tends to quench 
by heat conduction to the inner, cooler mass. 

As further examples, a copper tube with a %-in. wall 
thickness can be melted at a point %-in. from where it is 
immersed in water; steel can be melted while completely 
immersed in water, etc. Such stunts are suggestive of 
practical applications for the use of power concentrations 
(Please turn to Page 161) 


Fig. 11—( Opposite page) close-up of 1-turn applicator 
coil shown supplying 30 kw to %-in. dowell pins passing 
through it. (Left)—general view of the feeding mech- 
anism, complete except for water-cooling lines. (Inset )— 
hardened pins sectioned to show hardening pattern 





















TAILOR-MADE 


.... fabricated from standard- 
length tube stock by pressure 





welding 





BOILER tubing, tailor-made to any desired length, is 
being fabricated from standard-length tube stock by the 
use of oxyacetylene pressure-welding. In addition to weld- 
ing short lengths of tubing to standard 20-ft lengths, proc- 
ess also is used to join together standard lengths. In this 
manner, continuous tubing 95-ft long has been produced. 
Production delays are avoided as tube stock of suitable 
length is readily available. 


In welding with this process, squarely cut surfaces are 
butted together under pressure. While this pressure is 
maintained, the joint is heated to a high temperature, but 
below the melting point of the steel, by means of a ring 
of oxyacetylene flames. Increased pressure then is ap- 
plied to work by a hydraulic pump and continued until 
upsetting of the joint occurs, producing a weld of high 
quality. 


Work is clamped in oxyacetylene pressure-welding ma- 
chine shown in Fig. 1 by means of two split jaws. In illus- 
tration, the stationary left-hand jaw is open to demonstrate 
method of introducing and removing the work. A special 
ring-type heating head, also open, is shown between the 
jaws. Control valve for gases is on left front of the ma- 
chine. Hydraulic pressure applied to the clamping and 
push-up pistons is provided by pump shown at the right 
of machine. 

Ends of the tubing to be pressure-welded are prepared 
for welding by a simple cut-off operation done on a lathe, 
thus producing clean, squarely mated edges. This careful 
edge preperation is necessary for making consistently 
strong welds in tubes subject to high temperatures and 
pressures. With the two lengths of tubing clamped into 
machine, i:itia] pressure is applied and the welding flames 
are lighted. During the heating operation, the welding 
operator positions the welding head directly over the joint. 
A slight lateral movement of the head is used during the 
last few seconds to prevent any local overheating or exces- 
sive surface fusion. Pressure on the joint is controlled by 
an operator. 

Both heating and pressure are maintained until plastic 
upsetting occurs. Weld is completed when a predeter- 
mined amount of shortening has occurred in the workpiece. 
(Please turn to Page 158) 
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. . . « has electronic control of wheel head axial traverse for 
precise grinding 


TEMPLATE grinder with electronic control of wheel 
head axial traverse, and specially designed for precise 
grinding of templates and other work up to 72 in. long, 8 
in. deep, and 1 in. thick, without re-positioning, provides 
templates for many types of profiles, including those en- 
countered in aircraft fuselage and wing manufacture. Pro- 
duction cost is low due to the speed with which the grind- 
ing operation may be performed. 

The machine, shown in Fig. 3, originally was designed 
for the specific purpose of grinding templates used in lay- 
ing out and checking automobile body dies and parts pro- 
duced with such dies. These templates are approximately 
¥%-in. thick, and as many as eight can be ground at one 
time. 

The grinder is made by Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., 
and consists primarily of a base upon which wheelhead 
with control panel and optical equipment traverses, the 
electronic control unit, and a work table with adjustable 
paralleled work supports. Work, with desired profile 
scribed on it by either a scriber or by a photographic pro- 
cess, or with a master template mounted on top, is clamped 
on the worktable. 


Supporting parallels are adjusted to the rough outline 
of work as shown in Fig. 1. Wheelhead is positioned on 
transverse ways by electronic controls in order to bring the 
wheel opposite the point where grinding is to start. Axial 
movements of the workhead may also be accomplished 
by turning a knurled knob to the left of handwheel (Fig. 


My, 
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2). Wheelhead may be adjusted on a turret to a maxi- 
mum of 40° on each side of center so as to meet any con- 
ceivable requirement for positioning caused by shoulders 
and other irregularities of profile to be ground. 

The grinding wheel reciprocating slide then is properly 


( Please turn to Page 159) 


























































By J. TOWNS ROBINSON 


Technical Superintendent 
High Duty Alloys, Utd. 
Slough, Buckinghamshire 


International race to develop high-per- 
formance airplane engines inspired 
British metallurgists and engineers in 
their search for cast and wrought alumi- 
num alloys with greatly improved prop- 
erties. Quest ends with high-strength 
materials ideally suited to specialized 
mass production heat treating and forg- 
ing or stamping methods 


LESS than a century ago aluminum alloy forgings and 
stampings were unknown, although the base metal, first 
produced in 1845 and exhibited in massive form in 1855, 
was worked into wrought forms chiefly by rolling and 
hammering, as far back as 1890. 

Heat-treated strong alloys started with discovery of 
the age-hardening phenamenon by Alfred Wilm in Ger- 
many in 1909 and his development of duralumin produced 
far-reaching effects. Another line of alloy research, starting 
somewhat later than Wilm’s work, did not find actual ap- 
plication during the war. It was devoted chiefly to develop- 
ment of aluminum-copper-zinc, and aluminum-copper- 
nickel-magnesium alloys, the latter group coming to be 
known as Y alloy. 

Y alloy was found to combine mechanical properties 
equal to those of duralumin with superior strength at ele- 
vated temperatures. Like those of duralumin, these proper- 
ties could be improved by working and heat-treatment. 
It became apparent that this alloy and duralumin—the 
one particularly for engine parts and pistons, and the other 
for structural parts—were destined to play a very im- 

















































portant part in the future of the light alloy industry and 
in aircraft engineering. 

In 1914-1918, limitations of materials already were rec- 
ognized as being among the chief obstacles to the progress 
of airplane engine development along the lines of in- 
creased power-weight ratios and dependability. Among 
principal limiting factors in early days were properties of 
cast aluminum alloy pistons. Strength of these pistons un- 
der increasingly severe service conditions left much to be 
desired, and they lacked, moreover, uniform soundness 
necessary for dependability. Development of a technique 
for the large scale production of forged Y alloy pistons be- 
came an urgent necessity since it was known that in 
wrought form this material possessed desired qualities such 
as uniformly high strength at elevated temperatures, light- 
ness, good thermal conductivity and friction properties. 

In the early twenties, piston forgings consisted of a 
plain cylindrical cheese made simply by upsetting a 
chill cast billet. Piston was machined from this solid 
cheese with, of course, a very high metal loss. Grain 
flow produced by this process also left much to be desired. 
Grain size could be so controlled as to give a very fine 
structu:e, but pronounced orientation to which we are 
accustomed today was lacking. 

Typical of the mechanical properties of pistons pro- 
duced by this early technique were those of the Jaguar 
engine, having a yield-point of 15 to 18 tons psi, an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of 23 to 26 tons psi and an elongation 
of 10 to 15 per cent. Such properties represented a very 
considerable increase over those obtained from cast pis- 
tons. 

Introduction of these forged pistons also gave con- 
siderable impetus to the development of other well-known 
engines, while pistons of considerably larger size, also 
machined from solid forged blanks, were successfully used 
(Please turn to Page 141) 












Fig. 1—Reduction-gear 
carrier plate stamping in 
Hiduminum RR 56 








Fig. 2—Battery of mod- 
ern drop hammers, with 
capacity of 1 to 
for production of piston 
stampings. Data and 












3 tons, 











photos from “Metallurgia” 









Fig. 3—Individual mo- 
tors make each machine 
an independent unit 








Fig. 4—Tail-wheel fork 
stamping of RR56 







Fig. 5—(Left) Typical 
nucrostructure of  well- 
worked RR 59 alloy, 
showing uniform consti- 
tuent particle  distribu- 
tion. X200. (Right) A 
coarse net-work -structure 
and large particle size 
which has not been com- 
pletely .broken down by 
working. X200 
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A highly efficient assenebly 
method which helped shipyards 
toward huge production objec- 
tives. Simplicity of handling a 


low-temperature alloy is main 


reason for success 
























Fig. 1—Fluxing joint area preparatory to 
brazing flange to end of main injection 
assembly 


Fig. 2—Brazing branch outlet to 4-in. 
copper pipe 


Fig. 3—Tubing connections on a turbo- 
vacuum compressor brazed with silver 
alloy 
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SILVER alloy brazing of copper piping was one of the many efficient 
assembly methods compounded by American shipyards into production 
feats that now are history. Actually, two silver brazing techniques be- 
came popular with the larger copper shops and vessel builders but, before 
going into the distinctians, a brief summary of the reasons behind wide- 
spread acceptance of this method of joining fabricated copper piping is 
in order. 

Simplicity of handling a low temperature silver brazing alloy is one 
of the main reasons for its extensive usage. For example, it makes it 
possible for one man and his helper ta produce more work than three 
or four men can turn out by any other related method. This was true 
in the days of limitations on manpower, and even today affords a partial 
solution to some operating <raubles. 

The problem of training men for this work is comparatively simple. 
Experience over the war years demonstrated that it is not only possible 
but practical in a reasonably short period of time to train a man who has 
never had a torch in his hand. 

The physical and flowing characteristics of the silver alloy! make it 
possible to join ferrous and nonferrous metals with the assurance of strong, 
ductile, leak-tight and corrosion-resistant joints. The joint is penetrated 
completely. Low temperature at which the alloy melts (1270°F) makes 
it ideal for use on copper and avoids the possibility of burning the cop- 
per through over-heating; low melting point also materially reduces the 
time required to heat and make a joint. 

The amount of silver alloy required for brazing seams and joints in 
copper piping is generally much less than would be required for some 
other types of brazing, the reduction amounting to as much as two-thirds 
and three-fourths in some cases. 

The fact that an oxyacetylene torch is used instead of a forge re- 
duces physical labor for operators. Also 
the torch permits definite control of 
heat, whereas heat control when brazing 
with a forge is practically impossible. 





Procedure 


1. After the back and throat of the 
pipe have been shaped they should be 
thin edged; according to regular prac- 
tices. 

2. The entire back and _ throat 
should then be annealed to take out 
all stresses. This is a most impor- 
tant step. If neglected, excessive 
warping will result when the joint is 
heated preparatory to brazing. 

3. Clean the edge and an area an 
inch or so back from the thin edge 
section. This can best be accom- 
plished with a power rotary wire 
brush. Be sure th® joint area is free of all scale, oxides, dirt and grease. 

4, Cut a small clamp at each end of the pipe 1 in. deep. This clamp, 
(or tongue) when closed, will hold the back and throat in position and 
generally is all that is necessary. 

5. Remove the throat from the back and thoroughly flux the en- 
tire joint area on both joint members. Proper fluxing is most important. 
It not only protects the surface from oxidation, while heating, but also 
cleans the surface so that the alloy will flow freely. 








Alternative Applications 


The two methods of heating and applying the alloy have proved 
equally successful. They are the Inside Feed and Outside Feed methods. 
Inside Feed Method: 

—Assemble back and throat after fluxing. A good jig for taking up any 
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variations in the fit is helpful. If it is 
necessary to use a jig to pull the back and 
throat together, tack the joint at inter- 
vals sufficient to hold when the jig is re- 
moved. 

—Tack the clamps at both ends of each 
joint. 

—Lay the pipe on its side on a flat steel 
table. Top of the table should be made 
of at least %-in. sheet steel. 

—Using a ball or sledge hammer, dress 


the seam until it lays flat against the table 
making contact the entire length of the 
joint. 

—Brush out any loose dirt or flux that 
might have cracked off as a result of the 
dressing operation. 

—Re-flux the pipe along the entire joint 
both on the inside and the outside of the 
pipe. It is also advisable to apply a 
thin coat of flux to the alloy. 

—Start heating at the center of the pipe 





Fig. 4—Brazing a longitudinal seam in copper 


injection pipe 
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using an oxyacetylene torch with a No. 
12 tip or an annealing torch. When us- 
ing the inside feed method, heating 
should be started at the center of the 
pipe to take care of warpage factors and 
avoid burning the operator’s hand as he 
progresses along the joint. Move the 
torch in a rotary motion, as indicated 
in Fig. 5, covering an oval area about 
6x 8in. This permits the heating of the 
back and the throat of the pipe to a 
distance of about 3 in. either side of the 
actual joint and at the same time heats 
the joint itself for about 8 to 10 in. (See 
Fig. 4). As the flux becomes liquid 
start to concentrate the heat more on 
the throat section of the joint as it is 
here that we want the alloy to start 
flowing. After flowing the alloy a dis- 
tance of about 6 in. along the joint in 
the center of the heated area, start mov- 
ing the torch with a sweeping motion 
across the joint from the throat to the 
back. This will help capillary forces to 
draw the alloy through the joint. If the 
joint should start to lift at any point 
take a small peen hammer and tap it 
back into position. After the alloy has 
penetrated through the first 6 in. of the 
joint, start again to heat another 8 to 10 
in. in the same manner as before, being 
sure to overlap the section just brazed 
by an inch or so. This will eliminate any 
chance of voids due to cold sections. 
Proceed down the joint always working 
towards oneself until half the seam is 
completed. Then go to the other end 
of the pipe and duplicate the above pro- 
cedure. When starting to braze the 
other end of the pipe be sure to over- 
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The Way 
To Lower Unit Costs On Your 
Alloy Steel Parts 


-<- 
noone 
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Sevier time in production is the way to cut unit costs. The opera- 
tions shown here are a few examples of spots where some manu- 
facturers have cut costs by finding a Carpenter Special Purpose 
Alloy Steel to fit the job. 


And on your jobs, you will also be interested in an alloy steel to— 


e Meet unusual toughness and wear requirements 

e Pass magnetic particle inspection 

e Provide extra safety in resistance to fatigue 

e Give you improved machinability 

e Have a high finish after machining 

e Resist heat effectively 

e Respond uniformly to heat treatment 

e Have a combination of good toughness and 
hardness, yet be soft enough to machine well 


Carpenter Special Purpose Alloy Steels are made to tool steel 
standards. And that is important to you, because Carpenter fur- 
nishes the alloy steel you need... with a finish, or heat treat- 
ment, or close tolerance that often eliminates an operation on the 
steel in your plant. 


Let us take a look at the blueprint on some alloy steel part 
where you have had trouble from the standpoint of production 
or performance. And for further information on 
the cost-saving possibilities with Carpenter Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels, ask for ‘Fitting the Steel to the 
Job.” This 16-page booklet is yours for the asking. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE 


ALLOY STEELS 


... made in a tool steel mill 
... Inspected by tool steel standards 
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lap the heat on the first braze by an inch 
or so at the center of the pipe. The 
alloy that was first applied should be 
brought up to melting temperature to 
insure a sound solid joint at this point. 
—After completing the joint turn the 
pipe over and proceed in like manner 
with joint No. 2. 

—After both seams have been completed, 
crack off the flux with the edge of a 
chisel, after which any grinding that is 
necessary may be done. It has been the 
general experience of those using this 
method that only a very small amount 
of grinding is necessary on a properly 
made joint. 


Outside Feed: 

—Prepare the pipe for brazing in the 
same manner as used for inside feed, 
then place a series of tacks at inter- 
vals of about 8 to 10 in. along the out- 
side of the entire seam. When tacking 
be sure to concentrate the heat on the 
back of the pipe and flow the alloy 
well down into the joint. 

—Start heating one tack in from either 
end of the pipe. (See Fig. 7). At first 
concentrate heat on the back of the pipe 
until the alloy flows. This tends to force 
the pipe together due to expansion and 
aids in making a good tight joint. After 
the alloy flows, concentrate the heat on 
the throat section of the joint and draw 
the alloy through with a sweeping mo- 
tion. A helper should assist the brazing 
operator when using this method and 
should watch the inside of the pipe and 
advise when the alloy has flowed through 
the joint. 

—Proceed along the entire length of the 
seam from tack to tack until completed. 
Then return to the starting point at the 
other end of the pipe and braze the last 
section from the first tack to the end of 
the pipe. Keep the torch constantly in 
motion to insure even heating and pre- 
vent overheating any one spot. 

—When the first joint is completed, turn 
the pipe over and proceed in the same 
manner with seam No. 2. 


Annealing Brazed Piping 


A very ductile brazing alloy is needed 
—one which will stand more cold work- 
ing than the average base metal alloy 
used for brazing.1 However, with the 
low melting point of this alloy it is nec- 
essary to take a little extra care when 
annealing a brazed pipe. Regular an- 
nealing practice can be followed up to 
1% to 2 in. from the brazed joint. That 
is, anneal at a red heat throughout the 
pipe, except around the joint area. Care 
should be taken not to raise the joint 
itself above a temperature of about 
1000°F or just a little beyond the point 
where the copper starts to show a black 
color. Joint areas annealed in this way 
can be worked satisfactorily. The amount 
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of work they will stand between anneals 
is a little less than copper takes which 
has been annealed at a red heat. 


Branch Outlets and Pipe Reduction 


When making branch outlets, the met- 
al should be heated as already mentioned, 
and after this section has been annealed 
the operator should allow the joint to 
cool before commencing to hammer. A 
common procedure is to anneal one joint 
and, while waiting for it to cool, anneal 
the joint on the other side of the branch. 
When this is completed, the first joint 
annealed has cooled enough to permit 
hammering. After hammering has been 








METAL SHEATHED: Electroplat- 
ing this molded plastic housing 
with copper and cadmium not 
only substantially raises its re- 
sistance to abrasion but also 
strengthens it. The work was 
done in plant of Metaplast Co., 
New York 











completed on the first joint, the second 
joint will be sufficiently cool to permit 
working. 

In the event that the joint should 
break while hammering, it should im- 
mediately be cleaned, fluxed and re- 
brazed before any further work is done. 
Failure to rebraze at once will result in 
the joint spreading apart and result in 
uneven stretching of the copper. This 
will tend to reduce the actual joint area. 

When it is necessary to reduce the 
size of the pipe on one end, as is re- 
quired in high and low suction lines and 
in reductions to fit smaller flanges, the 
procedure is exactly the same as for 
branch outlets. Be sure, however, that 
the joint is not annealed at a red tem- 
perature, and do not work it while hot. 


Branch Outlets and Flanges 


Silver brazing alloys of the type de- 
scribed! are ideal materials for brazing 


branch outlets into pipes. Their physi- 
cal characteristics permit working with 
poor tolerances and hammer fits. 


Procedure: 

After a branch has been properly 
trued up, it should be cleaned and 
thoroughly fluxed. The pipe to be 
inserted should also be cleaned and 
fluxed. After positioning, tack it at 
four places around the circumference. 

When starting to heat, the entire 
branch should be preheated around the 
circumference, concentrating at first on 
the branch section coming from the 
main pipe. When this starts to show 
a black color the heat should be trans- 
ferred to the cup section and raised 
nearly to temperature for brazing. The 
heat should then be transferred back 
and forth from the branch section to 
the cup section heating the entire 
shear area so that the alloy will melt 
and penetrate throughout the joint. 
When using silver brazing alloys, fillets 
are not necessary and it is recom- 
mended that the bell generally made 
at the top of the joint for brass be 
eliminated. 

The strength and leak tightness of this 
type of joint is dependent upon the alloy 
that has penetrated into the shear area 
between the inserted pipe and the ex- 
truded branch. 


Low Hub Flanges 


The kind of brazing alloy discussed has 
proved itself for brazing low hub face 
feed steel or bronze flanges to fabricated 


copper pipe. 
Procedure: 


Careful cleaning and fluxing prac- 
tices should be followed as men- 
tioned before; and after the pipe and 
flange have been assembled, particular 
care should be taken in caulking the 
pipe so that it fits snugly against the 
flange as well as the tapered section 
on the bottom of the flange. On low 
hub flanges having a chamfered edge, 
it is recommended that this be reduced 
to a minimum as it is not necessary 
to fill in a heavy casting of alloy as is 
common practice with brass. If the 
pipe is 6 in. in diam or over, assemble 
the pipe and flange and tack in four 
places. It is recommended that the in- 
side and outside of both pipe seams 
be fluxed for a distance of 3 or 4 in. 
above the hub of the flange. 

Large flanges should be suitably 
supported on fire brick or table with 
asbestos surface, so that there will be 
no unequal stresses. This will reduce 
the danger of cracking the flange while 
heating. 

The entire pipe first should be pre- 
heated to expand it into the flange. 

Heat the pipe until it shows a black- 
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rs) necise control of spheroidization 

during spring steel production assures your harden- 

| ing process success — the result you desire for 
product perfection. And well spheroidized annealed 
spring steel is what CMP consistently delivers — 
uniform carbides, uniformly distributed. 


CMP pioneered in precision cold rolling and 
annealing practices and has continued this special- 
ized development in all phases of carbon and 
alloy strip steel manufacture. It means you can 
count on valuable assistance from the start in PHOTOMICROGRAPH 
meeting your spring steel requirements. Phone or of typical CMP annealed spring steel, 
write CMP today. showing well spheroidized structure 


with even carbide size and distribu- 
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tion . . . X500 magnification. 


Coils up to 300 Ibs. per inch 


ys of width 

Carbon and alloy grades 
fl Extremely close tolerances 
face Wide range of physicals 


Gauges thin as .001” 
Width up to 24 inches 


THE COLD METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO GIVES MAXIMUM PRODUCTION PER TON 
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ish color denoting a temperature of 
about 800°F then transfer the heat to 
the face of the flange. 

Where an alloy of lower silver—high- 
er copper content’ is used for brazing 
flanges, it is suggested if the joint on 
the fabricated copper pipe should melt 
adjacent to the flange that this be re- 
paired with a brazing alloy similar to 
Sil-Fos Grade V alloy. 


Brazing Circumferential Rings on 
Expansion Joints 


Grade III in the latter alloy’ has been 
recommended for brazing circumferential 
ring joints on expansion assemblies. 
Procedure: 

All members of the assembly includ- 
ing the rivets should be carefully 
cleaned and fluxed. 

The entire assembly should be 
bolted together. 

In replacing bolts with rivets, cop- 
per rivets should be used. It has been 
found best to remove about 3 bolts at 
a time when riveting. 


After the rivets’ have been properly 
headed, the joint should be set in a 
holding device so that it is in a verti- 
cal position. At this point the entire 
area should again be fluxed. 

Two men using oxyacetylene torches 
with No. 10 or 12 tips position them- 
selves on either side of the joint. (See 
diagram Fig. 6). Taking a segment 
approximately 12 in. long, start the 
heating, concentrating on the brass 
circumferential ring. The torches 
should be swung in unison back and 
forth along this 12 in. section until 
it reaches brazing heat at which time 
the alloy’ is applied to the top of the 
joint and run entirely through the as- 
sembly so that complete penetration 
shows on the outside ring, at which 
time it will also penetrate through the 
center ring. After completing a 12 in. 
section any inequalities on the surface 
are then filled in with surplus alloy. 

After the first 12 in. section is com- 
pleted the operators move on to an- 
other 12 in. segment overlapping the 


heating so as to get a complete bond 
between brazed sections. 

The work progresses in this fashion, 
rotating the joint when necessary, un- 
til the entire assembly has been brazed. 

It is most important to flow the al- 
loy through the entire joint and 
through the rivets to insure absolute 
certainty of leak tightness. 

It has been the experience of ship- 
yards and copper shops using this 
method that if copper rivets are used 
they will remain snug and any small 
tolerances will be filled in by the braz- 
ing alloy. 





1Easy-Flo: Brazing alloy manufactured by 
Handy & Harman, New York 7. Available in 
several types and grades. Basic composition is 
silver, 50; copper, 15.5; zinc, 16.5; cadmium, 
18; resists corrosion due to silver content. For 
brazing ferrous and nonferrous metals, partic- 
ularly dissimilar ones. 

2 Sil-Fos: Brazing alloy also made by Handy 
& Harman. Available in several types or grades. 
Basic composition is silver, 15; copper, 80; 
phosphorus, 5. It is used to join nonferrous 
metals only and can be obtained in rods, wire, 
sheets and strips (coiled). It is corrosion re- 
sistant and has high ductility. 











MASTER coil with removable, quickly-changeable inserts is 
expected to greatly alleviate the coil changing problem in set- 
ting up equipment for induction heating applications. Inserts 
will accommodate diameters ranging from % to 3 in. in small 
increments. Basic master coil consists of a rugged, water- 
cooled inductor block, machined to take inserts which go to 
make up coil, as illustrated. 

Used with a Thermonic output transformer, coil gives in 
effect a single-turn inductor block of variable inside diameters. 
Inserts can be of any desired thickness, making coils capable 
of heating axial bands of various widths to produce heat pat- 
terns possible with induction heating. Inserts are held in place 
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Experimental work facilitated by removable 
inserts which largely eliminate coil changing 
in setting up induction heating equipment 


by easily removable screws, cooling by thermal conduction 
from master coil. They may be used in multiples, thus of- 
fering flexibility of many different coils of unusual contour. 

Master coil lends itself to experimental work involved in de- 
signing a production coil for a given application. Procedure is 
simply to choose inserts apparently best suited for application 
and determine size and shape giving desired results. A pro- 
duction coil then can be fabricated following the dimensions 
of the master coil, making it available for further experimental 
work. This procedure fits in the general reconversion problem, 
as plants using induction heating are anxious to determine its 
adaptability to peacetime products and production. 

Although mastet coil is designed for experimental work, it 
is constructed so that it can take abuse inherent to production 
runs. Standard Thermonic master coil set shown here, a product 
of Induction Heating Corp., consists of two master coils 
and 48 inserts contained in a specially constructed wood chest 
which permits coils and inserts to be readily accessible. 

Smaller master coil, with 27 inserts, accommodates round 
stock ranging from % to 1% in., with inserts of three thicknesses 
for each diameter—%, % and %-in. Larger master coil, with 
21 inserts, takes stock ranging from 1% to 3 in., with inserts in 
same thicknesses as far as smaller coil. Blank inserts permit 
user to cut desired contour to match the particular work, with 
special inserts furnished on order. 
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WORDS FROM PROMINENT STEELWELD PRESS USERS 
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A LARGE 
MANUFACTURER OF 
OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT 

MADE THE 
DECLARATION BELOW 


ONE OF BUSIEST MACHINES IN PLANT 


“For pressing demands this machine bends back- 
wards in order to give you the brakes. Our Steel- 
weld Press was purchased for a few selected jobs; 
however, it is now one of the busiest machines in 
our plant, performing with ease many operations 
that were complicated prior to Steelweld installa- 
tion. A Steelweld should be a real asset to any 
plant that bends steel.” 


GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


CATALOG No. 2010 gives 
construction and engineering 1125 EAST 283xnp STREET * WICKLIFFE. OHIO. 
details. Profusely illustrated. 


| BENDING PRESSES 


BRAKING = FORMING = BLANKING = DRAWING = CORRUGATING = PUNCHING 
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HIGH-PRESSURE VALVES 


. pointed at improving pressure-seal bonnet joints, reducing weight, 
aiding disassembly 











R in the 1500 Ib and 900 lb pressure classes, with welding ends, and embracing 

gate, globe and angle, and automatic stop-check valves, and said to incor- 

porate important changes and some departures from previous conventional types of 

construction are being produced by Crane Co., Chicago. Sectional view, Fig. 1, is a 
drawing to scale of the 8-in. 1500 Ib gate valve shown in Fig. 2. 

Pressure-seal bonnet joint, an important advance in design, utilizes pressure in 
valve to seal joint and to eliminate leakage. Maintenance is reduced to a minimum 
because there is no need for pulling up bonnet joints by re-stressing studs, either 
initially or periodically, as in the case of flanged bolted bonnet joints. 

Inspections of the interior of valves is expedited by ease with which the pressure- 
seal bonnet joint can be taken apart and reassembled. Considerably less time is required 
to disassemble this new type of joint and to put it together again than for any bolted 
flanged joint. 

Reduction in weight of 1500 Ib pressure-seal bonnet valves, for example, varies 
from approximately 40 to 60 per cent, according to size, when compared with conven- 
tional bolted bonnet valves of similar types. New design also permits an appreciable 
saving in space due to elimination of heavy flanges and resultant compactness and. 
shorter end to end dimensions. Reductions in weight are accomplished without any 
sacrifice in strength. Less weight means that valves are easier to handle in erection and 
savings can be effected in supporting structure or suspension of piping. 

Application of insulation is made easier due to streamlined design and particularly 
because the bulky flanged bonnet joint is eliminated. Less insulating material and labor 
are required and a neater appearance is achieved. 

Disk for the gate valves has built-in flexibility that eliminates sticking and re- 
quires less torque for opening when valve is cold after having been closed while hot. 
Disks have Stellite facings. Design of gate valves insures proper guiding of disk for 
full length of travel on close fitting machined guide. Unique construction permits more 
compact design of valve body. 

Body rings also are of a new design that permits straight line flow with minimum 
friction, and are seal-welded in place and Stellite faced. A simple clamp, in sizes 8 in. 
and larger, eliminates the conventional type of construction which involves bolting yoke 
to body. Yoke is made integral with retaining ring in sizes 6-in. and smaller. 


Y ALVES designed for high pressure, high temperature steam service, primarily 
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| BUNDYWELD 


ULTIMATE BURSTING 
STRENGTH (1/4” x .028” 
annealed) of 12,500 
Ibs. per square inch. 








Bundyweld has 


recommended 


occurs. 


usually HIGH 
FATIGUE STRENGTH 


and is especially 


use where . vibration 
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ULTIMATE TENSILE 

strength (annealed) 
45,000 to 52,000 P.S.I.— 
YIELD STRENGTH, 30,000 
to 36,000 P.S.Il. — PER 
CENT ELONGATION in 
2”—30% to 40%. 








HARDNESS — 
Rockwell 
(30T scale) 
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Bundyweld Tubing is made by 
a process entirely different from 
that used in making other tubing. 
A single strip of copper-coated 
S.A.E. 1010 steel is continuously 
rolled twice laterally ... 


y 3 . . . into tubular form. Walls of 
uniform thickness and _ concen- 
tricity are assured by the use of 
close tolerance cold rolled strip. 
This double rolled strip passes 
through a furnace where the... 


1 


Insist on Bundyweld for your products 


For complete information on how Bundyweld can be used to 
advantage in your field, contact our nearest representative or 
write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13. Depend on Bundyweld 
for an outstanding performance. Its great versatility makes pos- 
sible speed and economy on the production line. 





Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


+ +» « copper coating fuses and 
alloys with the double steel walls. 
After brazing and cooling, it 
becomes a solid double wail steel 
tube, copper brazed throughout 
360° of wall contact... 


BUNDY 


SuNGIinGERED TO 





+ + + Copper coated inside and 
out, free from scale, closely held 
to dimensions. Hard or anneaied 
in standard sizes up to 54” O.D. 
Special sizes cold drawn. Also 
in Monel and nickel, 


TUBING 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Rutan & Co. 
112 S. 16th St. 
Phila, 2, Pa, 


Eagle Metals 


3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


aR 





Co. Alley Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 


Toronto 5, Canada 
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5 and others).. 
-o+Mickel ...Inconel ... L Nickel. 


_ bine 518-inch outside diameter and smaller 


“her lt smal! tubing fos’ Ber sang AGALOY manufactures cold drawn low 
carboh, high carbon and alloys in sizes to and including 5@ inch O. D. 


AGALOY TUBING COMPANY 


75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





, Send for your copy 
Chicago Office: Mill: “Plan with Agaloy 


221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois Sprinafield, Ohio Tubing’ 
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On Copper, Nickel and Steel 


DISCUSSION of procedure and results 
of an investigation of surface preparation 
for chormium plating of copper, nickel 
and steel is presented in paper 88-28 
prepared for the Electrochemical Society 
by William M. Tucker, chemist, and 
Robert L. Flint, formerly junior chemist, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The Hull cell was utilized as a quanti- 
tative device in a re-study of the re- 
luctance of certain cathodes to accept a 
chromium deposit, results of excellent 
reproducibility were obtained. It was con- 
cluded that the commercial methods of 
surface preparation evolved since the in- 
ception of chormium plating were ade- 
quate if certain limiting factors were duly 
considered. 

It was observed that neither copper 
nor steel were acutely sensitive to methods 
of surface preparation. A slight prefer- 
ence in covering copper could be given 
to a pre-dip in sodium cyanide or to 
a flash deposit of nickel. Steel could be 
anodically processed to some advantage 
in chromic acid, sulphuric acid, or a mix- 
ture of the two. Nickel cathodes demon- 
strated a greater sensitivity and could 
be very advantageously prepared for 
plating by immersion in 5.8 N HCl (1:1 
by volume) or in 5.8 N H:SQ« (300 
g/L H2SO:). With the exception of cop- 
per, the chief factors involved in attain- 
ing the widest bright range entailed the 
complete removal of oxide and other 
interfering films from the cathode surface, 
followed by immediate chromium plat- 
ing, utilizing precautions designed to 
prevent reforming of such interfering sur- 
face films from contact with atmospheric 
or dissolved oxygen and chromic acid 
electrolyte. 

This study of the surface preparation 
for chromium plating of copper, nickel 
and steel indicated that the list of fac- 
tors involved are essentially as follows: 

(1) Preplating removal or substan- 

tially complete removal of inter- 
fering films, generally thought 
to be oxides. 

(2) Rate of repair of these interfer- 

ing films (normal for the metal 
in the media of exposure, i. e., 
water, air, etc.) during the time 
intervening between surface prep- 
aration and start of plating. 

(3) Rate of formation in the plating 

bath of interfering chemical 
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Study reveals that commercial methods of surface preparation 
of these metals is adequate if certain factors are observed. In 
covering copper a preference was given to a pre-dip in sodium 
cyanide or a flash deposit of nickel; the widest bright range 
was attained for nickel and steel by the complete removal of 
oxide and other interfering films 


(8) 


films presumed to be chromates 
or possibly oxides of either chro- 
mium or the basis metal. 

Rate of solution of the basis 
metal and its oxide or other 
chemical film in the chromium 
plating bath. 

Instantaneous current density on 
the more active portions of the 
cathode and the _ relationship 
thereof to the formation of a 
chromium metal deposit having 
a crystal structure capable of 
essentially specular reflectivity. 
A definite concentration effect 
with regard to the true current 
density resulting from the ob- 
served fact that, at the initiation 
of plating, gas evolution always 
began at the high current density 
end of the Hull cell plate. The 
interface of gas evolution and the 
times required for gas evolution 
to come to equilibrium across 
the cathodes were variable and 
not of constant behavior except 
when the cathodes had been 
prepared so as to cover with 
chromium to the maximum de- 
gree. 

As has been demonstrated by 
others, the sulphate ion in a 
highly acid environment pos- 
sessed a specific and benevolent 
effect. Data obtained by the 
authors indicated sulphate ion 
preparation in the presence of a 
high concentration of hydrogen 
ion to be as efficient as chloride 
ion in a similar environment and 
less subject to rapid deterioration. 


The three metals investigated be-. 


haved individually as would be 
expected. However, from a prac- 
tical aspect copper and steel be- 


haved similarly in that, provided 
the cathode was free of grease, 
oils, etc., very little could be 
done either to narrow or widen 
the bright plating range. This 
was not the case with nickel 
since a choice of an improper 
method of cleaning or an acci- 
dentally long exposure to the 
chromium plating bath without 
current flowing could markedly 
reduce the width of bright plat- 
ing range. Conversely, a choice 
of an ideal cycle of surface prep- 
aration (capable of removing ox- 
ide and other interfering films) 
yielded deposits characterized by 
a bright plating range of un- 
usual width 
“In brief, the practical operator must 
expect to use special precautions in the 
preparing of nickel for chromium plating. 
An unmentioned but practical approach 
would be to prevent nickel deposits 
from filming as much as possible prior 
to preparation for plating. Low buffing 
temperatures, quick processing of buffed 
work, utilization of nickel plating baths 
giving deposits requiring a minimum of 
buffing, etc., would be practical steps 
capable of minimizing difficulties with 
coverage. However, it would be even 
more practical to incorporate into every 
chromium plating-over-nickel cycle one 
of the preferred preparatory steps which 
can remove oxide and other interfering 
films residual after alkaline cleaning proc- 
esses, Although bright nickel deposits 
were not studied, the general considera- 
tions involved would warrant at least 
the suggestion that similar preparatory 
steps be utilized. 
Results of the investigation are sum- 
marized by the authors as follows: 
A. Bufied cold-rolled 


copper and 
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steel, free of greases and oils, 
normally accepted chromium de- 
posits of a satisfactory nature. 
Buffed nickel, similarly prepared, 
required special processing to 
obtain equally good results. 

B. Some cleaning methods utilizing 
abrasion or electrolysis were not 
efficient in preparing nickel cath- 
ode surfaces and, in specific 


cases, these methods actually 


retarded chromium coverage. 

C. Copper could not be covered 
with chromium at as low a cur- 
rent density as nickel or steel 
except by overplating with a thin 
layer of nickel from a low effi- 
ciency chloride electrolyte. 

D. Nickel surfaces ‘were most effi- 
ciently prepared by an immersion 
of at least 2 min or a short cath- 
ode treatment at 25° C in 5.8 








PIPE CRAWLER 


. made up of Neoprene ball enclosed in 
harness of chain that is carried along 





CLEANING the inside of water 
mains and oil pipe lines is now carried 
out speedily and economically by 
means of a unique, efficient piece of 
equipment known as the rotary pipe 
crawler. This “Go-Devil,” as it 1s 
called, comprises a Neoprene ball, hol- 
low or solid, which is enclosed in a 
mesh-like harness of heavy chain. In 
water mains, it removes scaly depo- 
sits from inside of pipe walls; in oil 
pipe lines, it scrapes away paraffin. 

To clean water mains or pipe lines, 
rotary crawler made by Corona Sheet 
Metal Works, Corona, Calif., is in- 
serted directly into the line. Pump 
pressure in line imparts a ‘forward 
rotating motion to Neoprene ball. 
Thus the crawler is forced through the 
line and in its passage, scrapes off 
deposits from inside of pipe. Top de- 
posits are best removed by using an 
air-filled Neoprene ball, and for bot- 
tom deposits, a water-filled ball, Be- 
cause Neoprene ball is compressible, 
crawler will pass through flattened sec- 
tions of pipe and follow changes in 
contour along the line. 

Crawler ball shown in accompanying 
illustration is made of Neoprene, 
which is sufficiently tough to with- 
stand severe mechanical abrasion. 
Neoprene also possesses necessary oil 
resistance to withstand constant con- 


tact with oils when crawler is used in 
an oil pipe line. 


tion of rotary pipe crawler was de- 
monstrated in cleaning of a 20 in. 
water main which was 12,800 ft long. 
This 20 in, penstock, which supplied 
water to a hydro-electric power plant, 
was cleaned by four men in 7 days 
using a 19% in. hollow crawler. With 
more experience, the job might have 
been done in only 2 or 3 days. 


ler, two-thirds full of water, was run 
through the entire line four times. 
Then, filled with air only, it was put 
through four more times. On normal 
runs, it moved at good speed; through 
certain sections at about 24 mph. En- 
tire run through line was made in 
times varying from 30 to 46 min. 
After cleaning, friction head loss was 
reduced from 35.4 ft per thousand 
feet of line to 16.3 ft and peak load 
capacity of plant was brought up from 
990 kw to 1250 kw, the original peak. 


harness catches of original chain were 
worn out by abrasion and had to be 
replaced with links of %-in. welding 
rod. Chain also had to be patched 
after each of the later runs, and at end 
of job, was completely worn out. Hol- 
low Neoprene ball came through in 
excellent condition and was consider- 
ed by operators to be almost as good 
as new, 


Neoprene core is used. Originally de- 
signed for large pipe sizes, 2 and 3 
in. crawlers now are being used suc- 
cessfully for paraffin scraping of vari- 
ous types of small oil lines. 


by pump pressure in line 


Efficiency of design and construc- 


To insure thorough cleaning, craw- 


After two trips through the line, 


For high pressure oil lines, a solid 
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N HeSOs (300g/L H:SO«) or by 
an adequate immersion in 5.8 
N HCl (1:1 by volume) at 
25° C. Anodic polishing in phos- 
phoric-sulphuric electrolyte was 
almost as_ effective. Cathodic 
treatment in 45 g/L NaCN, 15 
g/L NazCOs at 25° C was ade- 
quately effective and did a rea- 
sonably good cleaning job si- 
multaneously, 

E. Steel could be advantageously 
prepared by subjecting it to 
anodic treatment in a chromium 
plating bath or to anodic treat- 
ment in sulphuric acid with or 
without chromic acid. Anodic 
treatment in 1 N H2SOs between 
25° C and 50° C was most effec- 
tive. 

F. Conventional modern methods of 
surface preparation prior to chro- 
mium plating were generally ade- 
quate for copper, nickel and steel, 
provided the operator exposed the 
work during cleaning for a suf- 
ficient length of time. 

G. The general technique involved 
in the special preparatory steps 
appeared to provide for the sub- 
stantially complete removal of 
any oxide or other interfering 
film, followed by suitably timed 
manipulative steps designed to 
initiate chromium plating before 
any interfering films could form. 

H. The effectiveness of the sulphate 
ion in an environment of high 
hydrogen ion concentration as an 
oxide and interfering film solvent 
was further confirmed. 

I. The conclusion of Haring and 
Barrows (H. E. Haring and W. 
P. Barrows, “Electrodeposition of 
Chromium from Chromic Acid 
Baths,” p. 436-7, Technological 
Papers, Bureau of Standards, 
1927.) and others that a maxi- 
mum effect in the deterioration of 
the bright plating range occurred 
at the high current density limit 
when interfering films began to 
reform on the cathode surface 
was well confirmed. 

J The Hull cell, when utilized with 
great care, was found to be capa- 
ble of providing quantitative data 
with respect to the behavior of 
both differently prepared cath- 
odes and variations in the chro- 
mium electrolyte proper. 
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Described by Engineering Products 


Co., Los Angeles, as the first universal 
cylinders to be developed, that firm’s 
standardized cylinder can be operated 
by air, oil or water. It is available in 
diameters and stroke lengths that meet 
practically all heavy-duty requirements. 
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AUSTENITIC STAINLESS STEELS TIMKEN 
a STAINLESS STEELS : a 

FOR APPLICATIONS REQUIRING TIMKEN 
CORROSION ANB HEAT RESISTANCE 


WS! TYPES 485, 418, 416 and 420 


FOR APPLICATIONS REQUIRING 
CORROSION AND HEAT RESISTANCE 


Wt TYPES 302, 203 ane 304 


eee 


ATEH:, AND TUBE DIVISION 


SPEEA ANG TURE OrvisIOR 
KIM ROLLER STARING COMPANY, CANTON 6. OHIO 


eusivig STAINLESS STEELS 
Appticaios REQUIRING 
Si0N AND MEAT RESISTANCE 


Are You Up-to-date on 
STAINLESS STEELS ? 


Do you know how more and more 
manufacturers are using Timken Stainless 
Steels for product improvement? 


Do you know about the simple new tech- 
niques for machining, forging and _ heat- 
treating these steels to your own require- 
ments in your own plantP 
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Are you familiar with the outstanding prop- 
erties of the new stainless steels developed 
by The Timken Roller Bearing Company; 
16-25-6 which made possible the American 
jet propulsion engineP And 16-13-3P And 
many others? 


If you must answer “no” to any of these 
questions,: you should have our new series 
of Stainless Steel Data Books. They con- 
tain many facts which will be helpful to 
you—all based upon our long years of ex- 
perience as a major producer of the finest 
stainless bars and tubes. Their viewpoint 
therefore is extremely practical. 


We will gladly send these booklets with- 
out cost to interested manufacturers who 
request them on their own letterhead. Ask 
for Stainless Steel Data Booklets No. 32, 
33, 34 and 35. Address Steel and Tube 
Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





SPECIALISTS in hot rolled and cold finished Alloy Steel Bars for 
forging and machining applications, as well as a complete range of Stain- 
less, Graphitic, and Standard Tool Steel analyses. Also Alloy and Stain- 
less Steel Seamless Tubing for mechanical and pressure tube applications. 
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By PAT DWYER 
Engineering Editor 
The FOUNDRY 
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“Question and Answer” department 

require such lengthy replies that 
they cannot be published in limited space 
accorded such matters. 

This was true of a recent question re- 
lating to the method of making small 
ingot molds to be used in the production 
of steel ingots 3% in. square and 24 to 
42 in. long. 

While the size and shape and thickness 
of metal are important factors in an in- 
got mold, the most important factor is 
the composition of the iron. In service 
the mold is alternately heated and cooled. 


Fc: time to time, inquiries to the 





To withstand this repeated contraction 
and expansion the iron must possess a 
certain property known, for want of a 
better term, as elasticity. Where imgot 
molds are a regular product, the molten 
metal comes either directly from the 
blast furnace, or from practically an all 
pig iron charge in the cupola showing 
the following analysis: Si 1.25 per cent, 
Mn 0.80 per cent, S under 0.06 per cent, 
P under 0.20 per cent and TC 3.75 per 
cent. 

Small ingot molds may be molded ac- 
cording to any one of several methods. 
Choice usually depends on customer’s 


Fig. 1—Core held down by hook at the bottom. Fig. 2—Two part ingot or 

billet mold is fitted with male and female guides and bound with steel bands 

and wedges. Fig. 3—Metal is poured through pop gates. Fig, 4—May be 

gated top or bottom. Figs. 5 and 6—Hook tightened with nut. Fig. 7T—Core is 
vented at corners 
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personal preference for a split or a solid 
mold. In the split mold the joint is at 
two diagonally opposite corners and the 
halves, provided with longitudinal male 
and female joints, are matched, set up 
and held in place by square ring clamps 
and wedges, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
pattern for each half is molded face 
down to leave its own core. The core 
is vented by one or two long rods pulled 
through the end of the flask before the 
pattern is drawn. A coating of plum- 
bago is brushed on the core to impart 
a smooth face to the casting. Metal 
from a single sprue enters the mold 
through two gates at one end so that the 
core is covered evenly from both sides. 
Incidentally, the flask ends are cut to cor- 
respond closely to the shape of the pat- 
tern. 


Difference in Density 


One objection to split molds and to 
solid molds cast horizontally, is that there 
usually is a slight difference in the densi- 
ty of the metal on the upper and lower 
members. This lack of homogeneity may 
shorten the active life of the mold. The 
solid mold may be molded and cast hori- 
zontally or vertically, but the vertical 
method most nearly meets theoretical 
requirements. All large molds are cast 
in a vertical position. Where the mold 
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is made horizontally, the pattern is pro- 
vided with a core print at each end. The 
core may carry its own prints to fill the 
gaps at either end, or small block stop- 
off cores may be placed in position after 
the main core is lowered into place in 
the mold. 

A stiff steel bar is placed in the 
center of the core to prevent it from 
springing when the mold is filled with 
metal. The inside face of the casting 
must be clean and absolutely straight. 
No chaplet is allowed. 

The best method of making the cast- 
ing is to pour it while in a vertical posi- 
tion. The mold may be made either 
horizontally or vertically and may be 
gated either at the bottom, as in orthodox 
ingot making practice, or on top as in 
pipe making practice. The core is tap- 
ered from 3% in. at the top to 3% in. at 
the bottom. Since the pattern is tapered 
to correspond, the main part of the mold 
is made in the cheek part of the flask 
which is lifted off and turned over for 
extraction of the pattern. The drag face 
is perfectly flat with a depression in the 
center to serve as a core print. The core 
is anchored in place by a hook extend- 
ing through a hole in the bottom board 
or plate and tightened by a rod and 
wedge, as shown in Fig. l, or by other 
methods which are illustrated in Figs. 5, 
6, 8 and 9. 





If the customer has no objection to a 
more or less rough top, the metal may 
be poured directly into the open top 
of the mold. Otherwise the top of the 
mold is covered by a cake core sitting 
in a suitable print. A large opening in 
the center of the covering core holds 
the square body core accurately in posi- 
tion. A number of small pop gates 
close to the center core allow the metal 
to slide down without touching the green 
sand mold face. The gates are fed by 
a suitable pouring basin. 


Pour Metal Through Cup 


‘When the time comes to pour steel 
into the ingot molds it is advisable to 
use a pouring cup, particularly if the 
steel is poured through a nozzle in the 
bottom of the ladle. No trouble will be 
experienced with a clean stream, but oc- 
casionally with a leaking stopper or a 
nozzle not spotted accurately, the metal 
will spatter over the top of the mold and 
cause considerable trouble in removing 
the ingot. 

In some plants the core arbor and base 
plate are handled as a unit. In other 
plants the base and core arbor are as- 
sembled and taken apart each time a 
casting is made. A recess in the base 
is filled with a flat dry sand core, or 
with green sand rammed and skin dried. 
Usually there is sufficient heat in the 


Figs. 8 and 9—Center core is held in place by bar laid across the top, with the 
ends wedged in pockets attached to upper flange of the flask. Fig. 10—The half 
ingot mold is cast in a flask with special ends 
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base to dry this thin body of sand. The 
object is to provide a sand face for the 
first metal entering the mold. Molds and 
cores are dried according to several meth- 
ods. In one the jackets and cores are 
loaded on cars and placed in an oven. 
In other places the cores are dried in an 


oven, but the jackets are set up on a 
battery of stands bearing a close re- 
semblance to the great masterpiece 
turned out by Chic Sale’s rural builder. 
A coke fire or gas jet in each unit quickly 
dries the sand in the jacket. In another 
installation the jackets are loaded on cars 


and placed in an oven, while the cores 
are suspended by the necks in another 
oven. In the steel mills, the ingot molds 
rest on thick cast iron stools, either on the 
floor or mounted on buggies in a train 
that regularly passes under a stationary 


ladle. 





Designs Stool. bugs 


for blast furnace cooling plates 


WHEN attempting to remove copper 
cooling plates from a blast furnace, it is 
sometimes found that the lugs provided 
for the purpose fail in various ways, 
especially if the plates have been in the 
furnace for a great length of time, there- 
by causing considerable inconvenience 
and sometimes necessitating leaving a 
dry cooler in the furnace. 

With a view to designing a more satis- 
factory fitting, a series of experiments 
were carried out by the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, in collab- 
oration with the Reay Brass Foundry 
Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, England. 
In these experiments it was borne in 
mind that the ultimate limiting factor 
lies in the strength of the drawing 
tackle. Since this tackle has to be readily 
portable, and suitable for use at times 
in locations difficult of access, it must not 
be heavy or of large dimensions.. Ex- 
periments were therefore directed to 
producing a lug capable of withstanding 
a direct pull of about 25 tons. 

Four patterns of lug were examined, 
two sizes of the normal lug cast inte- 
grally with the cooler; a U—bolt of %- 
in nickel-chromium steel cast into the 
copper; and an eye-bolt of 1-in diameter 
steel tapped into the copper. The dimen- 
sions of these fittings are shown in Figs. 
land 2. In the case of the U—bolt (Fig. 
1) the fitment was attached to an ord- 
inary 100-ton tensile testing machine by 
means of forged heat-treated shackles 
made up from l-in diameter bar, and 
coupled up with l-in diameter ma- 
chined bolts. On reaching a load of 29 
tons failure of the shackle took place. 
There was no sign of stretch on the U- 
bolt or of the latter tending to tear out 
of the copper. 

Two samples of the eyebolt (Fig. 2) 
were then tested using a forged machined 
double-eye for attachment to the ma- 
chine. In each case failure of the eye- 
bolt occurred at 25 tons, there being no 
sign of any tendency to strip the threads 
out of the copper. It was therefore con- 
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sidered that either of these two patterns 
could be readily developd to give any 
reasonable breaking strain, and attention 
was concentrated on the normal cast-on 
type of lug. Two samples of the smaller 
type of lug (Figs. 3 and 4) were tested, 
the first sample breaking open at each 
side of the hole after considerable stretch- 
ing had occurred, at a load of 19 tons. 
The second sample failed prematurely at 











Various types of lug patterns tested 


a load of 9 tons, with practically no 
stretch at all. 

An examination of the fractures showed 
that whereas in the 19-ton sample the 
fracture showed no macroporosity and 
only slight microporosity, the fracture 
of the 9-ton sample was visibly porous, 
and the structure was typical of “over- 
poled” copper. There was no significant 
difference in the chemical analysis of the 


copper. It was considered that the pre- 
mature failures encountered in the practi- 
cal use of these fitments were due to 
occasional manufacturing irregularities 
of the above nature which may not be 
possible to elminate entirely. It was 
therefore necessary to design a lug of 
such strength that the weakest member 
of a batch would give the necessary 
minimum breaking strain. 


Four lugs as shown in Figs. 5 and 6 
were tested for this purpose. It was 
found necessary to strengthen the at- 
tachments again, the new fittings being 
machined from 4-in billet, and 1%-in 
machined bolts used to couple up. Three 
of these fitments failed at 43, 42.8 and 
40.2 tons respectively, over 1% in of 
stretch taking place before failure. The 
fourth sample failed at 24 tons, the frac- 
ture showing similar porosity to the poor- 
er specimen (Figs. 3 and 4), It was con- 
sidered that this type of lug would prove 
satisfactory in use, as it would be difficult 
to employ drawing gear of greater weight 
and strength than that used to destroy 
these lugs, when working under the in- 
convenient conditions usually prevailing 
round a blast furnace. The experiments 
also pointed to the need for great care 
in obtaining the right conditions in the 
manufacture of these fitments, as poro- 
sity which would perhaps not been serious 
to the value of the cooler as such, would 
be sufficient seriously to reduce the 
strength of the lugs. 


Premature failure of the lugs is caused 
by manufacturing irregularities. It is 
possible to design a lug of the standard 
cast-on pattern with a sufficient margin 
of stretch to cover this contingency. In 
cases where high strength is desired, 
this can be provided by the use of the 
steel fitments previously suggested. These 
fitments, however, have the disadvant- 
age of rapid corrosion in the presence of 
water and sulphurous fumes. 
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J&L COLD FINISHED— 
THE STEEL OF 
HOUSEHOLD MAGIC 


The magic that comes into your home today with 
the new refrigerator, new range, new washer, new 
sewing machine to take the drudgery of housework 
out of your hands is greatly due to new steels. 


Many of the newly-designed household appliances 
stem from devices developed during the war, when 
steel was altered to permit radical changes in design 
and development of new manufacturing techniques. 
Metallurgists, design engineers and machine tool 


builders, intent upon victory, found the means of 


producing parts by the thousands with greater pre- 
cision than previous methods permitted. 


Since the war, these same men have applied their 
skill, knowledge and ingenuity to serving you in your 
daily life. They have devised machines to do your 
bidding at home, at work, at play . . . new, intricate 
machines, wonderfully constructed, yet simple to 
operate. Many of these appliances contain parts of 


J&L Controlled Quality Cold Finished steel. 


In production of cold finished steel, Jones & 
Laughlin’s years of experience and skill—plus rigid 
control of every step enables many manufacturers to 
bring you many new appliances of household magic 
that work quietly, efficiently, economically to give 
you better living and more time to enjoy it. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH, 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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HOME APPLIANCES 


Your new kitchen range has been designed 
to give you maximum efficiency. Combined 
features include new smokeless broilers and 
grills high enough to work at without stoop- 
ing, deep well cookers, oven timers, auto- 
matic lighting of top burners, simmer 
flames, separate ovens for baking cakes and 
roasting meats, oven lights, plate warming 
racks, towel racks, cutlery and utensil 
drawers, cereal storage, lighted working 
surface, electric outlet for percolator, or 
waffle iron, safety lock on oven valve and 
automatic stop on oven door. Many range 
parts are made of J&L Cold Finished bars 
and special shapes. 





Your new electric kitchen sink will contain 
an automatic dishwasher. It will clean 
dishes, pots and pans with high-velocity 
jets of soapy water, then rinse and dry them. 
Some of the sinks contain garbage disposal 
unit that grinds table waste, washes it 
|down drain, then scalds itself clean. No 
| more messy garbage to “take out,” no more 
|dishpan hands, when you use this sink, 
many parts of which are made of J&L 
| Cold Finished Steel bars and special shapes. 





| Your new refrigerator will have many of 

following features as result of improved 
|design and production technique. Large 
| freezing locker, shelves in door, sealed-in 
| refrigerating unit, better insulation, adjust- 
| able and sliding shelves, ice cube releases, 
|more ice cubes, a lamp to retard bacteria 
growth, larger vegetable crispers, compart- 
ment for keeping butter at spreading con- 
sistency, separate cold zones, a clock for 
| night defrosting or models that require no 
defrosting. None will have all these features 
but all will have improved moving parts, 
many of them made of J&L Cold Finished 
bars and special shapes. 


Your new sewing machine will have several 
improvements designed to make your sew- 
ing easier, give your dresses, your child- 
|ren’s clothes, drapes, and slip covers that 
| “professional” look. The new cabinets are 
available in period or modern styles to 
| match your furniture. One portable model 
| weighs only eleven pounds. Several impor- 
|tant parts of sewing machines are made of 
| J&L Cold Finished bars and special shapes. 


Your new washer has been given a great 
deal of time and study by design engineers 
to produce the best in both automatic and 
conventional type machines. With an auto- 
matic you put in clothes, set dials, add 
soap. The washer fills itself, tumbles clothes 
clean, rinses them thoroughly, spins them 
dry, then cleans itself, empties and shuts 
off. It can be installed in kitchen with 
clothes drier to match. New conventional 
washers have improved wringer controls, 
others spin clothes dry, one can be con- 
verted into dishwasher. Many parts of 
washers are of improved J&L Cold Fin- 
ished bars and special shapes. 
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By B. B. BUTTON 
Manager 
Metal Industries Department 
Diversey Corp. 
Chicago 








TREATVEENT 


ALUVGENUE 


. .. . cuts contact resistance thereby greatly improving quality 

and quantity of spot welds; also prolongs life of electrode tips 

and eliminates need for tedious and expensive mechanical 
cleaning methods 


CERTAIN aluminum alloys such as 
17S, 24S, Alclad 24ST, 52S, 53S, 61S-W, 
61S-T are usually received in the spot 
welding department with a rather heavy 
coating of oxide on the surface. While 
it is possible to spot weld sheet with such 
a coating, the results are erratic and far 
from satisfactory. 

The factors responsible for the unsat- 
isfactory welds can be divided into two 
principal divisions: First, aluminum and 
aluminum alloys have comparatively high 
thermal conductivity. This means that 
to make a good spot weld in such mate- 
rial, the metal at the interfaces (where 
the two sheets being joined contact one 
another) must be heated to welding tem- 
perature so rapidly that the heat will 
not dissipate to the surrounding metal 
and be lost before a weld can be made. 
This, in turn, requires extremely large 
currents be put through the work in 
order to develop heat at the desired rate. 


But large welding currents can only 
put through the work when the electrical 
resistance is low. Compared to the con- 
ductivity of the aluminum itself, which 
is comparatively high, the surface oxide 
layer has much less conductivity, result- 
ing in a possible loss of power and the 
production of inferior welds. 

Second factor is that such oxide layers 
may have a resistance that varies con- 
siderably from point to point. This can 
cause “spitting” by forcing most of 
the welding current to traverse only a 
portion of the contacted area, thus over- 
heating that portion to a point where it 
becomes molten and is expelled from 
the surface, forming pits and thus dam- 
aging the surface as well as producing 
an inferior weld. 

Then, too, any variation in current 
from the optimum conditions set up to 
make the welds will be sure to produce 
welds of inferior quality. Excessive 


Fig. 1—Cleaner effectively removes marking inks from aluminum surfaces as 
indicated in this series of before and after views. Diversey Corp. photos 


Fig. 2—Setup at one of Douglas Aircraft Co. plants for cleaning aluminum 
and aluminum alloy sheet by the Diversey process. Douglas photo 
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SIMPLEX | 





To get the most in precision and produc- 
tion, it is usually necessary to do all of 
the key operations at one setting of the 
work by the use of multiple spindles 
which can operate simultaneously or in 
close succession. The time element is 
reduced to a practical minimum — high 
production is maintained with low 
operator fatigue. 








The machine shown is a SIMPLEX 2U 3-way Precision Boring Machine 
equipped with quick-clamping fixture for loading an opposed cylinder 
block and crank case while boring two cylinders, the crank shaft hole 
and the cam shaft hole. This insures accuracy of location and 
squareness of the important elements of the engine, at the same time 
providing a high production rate with a saving of labor and space. 


Precision Boring Machines 
STOKERUNIT CORPORATION 


SIMPLEX Machine Tools Division 
4532 West Mitchell Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
Precision Boring Machines, Planer Type Milling Machines and Special Machine Tools 
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Koppers-Becker Underjet Coke-Ovens with Waste-Gas Recirculation 


and Koppers Byproduct Plant at Volta Redonda, Brazil 


This is the coke-oven plant of the Brazilian National 
Steel Corporation at Volta Redonda. 

Brazil is a nation of 44,000,000 people. It occupies 
almost half the land area of South America. Yet it con- 
sumes only 350,000 metric tons of steel a year, which is 
less than the city of St. Louis uses a year. 

This plant will make it possible for South Americans to 
use more steel. If they get into the habit of using more 
steel, they can create a tremendous market far beyond 
the capacity of South American plants to fill. 

This coke-oven plant contains 55 Koppers- Becker 
Underjet Ovens with Waste-Gas Recirculation, as well 
as a complete byproduct plant, three Koppers-Kerpely 
Gas Producers and a tar-distillation plant. The coke-oven 
plant has the capacity to carbonize 570,000 tons of coal 
a year, and the tar plant can process 5,480,000 United 
States gallons of tar per year. 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





Forward looking design engineers in 
their constant effort toward product im- 
provement have found the means to a 
better basic design through the 
MICROCAST PROCESS. With MICROCAST 
it is now possible to utilize the unusual 
properties and many advantages of a 
whole new range of alloys—Vitallium, 
Stellite, stainless and tool steels which 
often in the past could not be exploited 
because their use would entail prohibi- 
tive production costs. 





AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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MICROCASTINGS of these high melt- 
ing point alloys may be quantity pro- 
duced in intricate shapes and designs, 
with such sound structure, surface 
smoothness and precision tolerances 
that little or no machining is required. 

MICROCAST in industry has almost 
limitless applications. For example, in 
the automotive field many valve parts, 
rocker arms, cams, carburetor parts and 
small gears for pumps and timers can be 
mass produced by MICROCAST. It has 


THROUGH MICROCAST 





proven particularly successful in pro- 
ducing specialty blades by the millions 
for power development units such as 
turbines on jet propelled aircraft and 
turbo-superchargers. 

Consider MICROCAST in your own 
product plans particularly for small 
parts where high tensile strength or re- 
sistance to wear, corrosion and high 
temperatures is required. A better basic 
design through MICROCAST may be the 
means to a better product for you. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, BY AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC 


More complete information on MICROCAST is contained in a new booklet 
published by the Austenal Laboratories, Inc. originators of the MICROCAST 
PROCESS. This valuable new booklet is fully illustrated and describes many indus- 
trial applications for MICROCASTINGS as well as giving a step by step description 
of the Process itself. Write for your copy today. 


5932 South Wentworth Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 
224 East 39th Street, New York 16, New York 
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surface contact resistance can easily 
lower welding current to a point where 
the weld nugget is too small to give 
the strength needed, or lacks the desired 
metallurgical structure. 

Tip Maintenance: Presence of oxide 
films on the surface also has another im- 
portant disadvantage in spot welding. 
Due to the uneven distribution of weld- 
ing current on the surface of the work 
resulting from nonuniform surface re- 
sistance, there may be a strong tendency 
for the aluminum to melt and stick to 
the welding electrode. This “pickup,” 
as it is called, in turn produces further 
trouble by indenting and marking the 
surface at subsequent welds, calling for 
excessive maintenance efforts directed 
toward keeping the electrode tips clean, 
smooth and of proper contour. 

Because welding tips are hollow to 
provide for proper circulation of a cool- 
ing medium, only a certain amount of 
material can be removed in dressing the 
tip before it becomes necessary to re- 
place the entire tip—additional expense 
and time being involved to take care 
of this replacement. 

Obviously such conditions cannot be 
tolerated in any spot welding of alumi- 
num alloys for aircraft or other vital 
work. And certainly they have no place 
in today’s modern plant where every 
means is sought to improve quality and 
quantity of the output. 

Removing the Oxide: Oxide coatings 
can be removed by either mechanical 
or chemical methods. Mechanical means 
may involve the use of a fine grade of 
abrasive cloth, fine steel wool, or a fine 
stee) scratch brush power driven direct 
from an electric motor or through a 
flexible shaft or worked by hand. Great 
care must be taken not to cut through 
the pure aluminum outer layer of such 
alloys as the Alclad series. Too, the 
oxide must not be removed too far in 
advance of actual welding or a new 
layer may reform. 

One of the most widely used mechan- 
ical cleaning methods is to scrub the 
area to be welded with steel wool. How- 
ever, this can be expensive and time 
consuming. For instance, base 24ST 
alloy is quite difficult to clean in this 
manner in that heavy pressure is required 
to break through the oxide layer, re- 
sulting in high labor costs. Fairly low 
surface resistances are obtained only by 
prolonged scrubbing. 

Chemical Processes: Seeking an im- 
provement over mechanical cleaning 
methods, a number of chemical proc- 
esses have been developed to remove 
the oxide coating on pure aluminum as 
well as aluminum alloys. However, the 
complete solution to this problem is not 
easy because of factors involved. 

First, the aluminum sheet usually has 
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a multitude of surface markings for lay- 
out and identification work. Also grease, 
dirt and other contamination from proc- 
essing may be present. All these must 
be removed effectively if uniform high 
quality welds are to be obtained. 

Second, the process should completely 
remove all of the oxide film. Partial re- 
moval will not meet the requirements in 
that excessive or nonuniform surface con- 
tact resistance may still prevent fast pro- 
duction of good welds. 

Third, upon removal of the oxide coat- 
ing, the cleaner should stop its action 
and not attack the base metal itself. 
Such attack results in the production of 
smut and other undesirable surface 
conditions, some of which can be just as 
bad as the oxide which has been re- 
moved. In this connection, the cleaning 
method should be noncritical as to proc- 
essing time; that is, overtreatment should 
produce no undesirable effects. Times 
and temperatures should be broad 
enough to produce good results over 
a considerable range. 

Fourth, none of the chemicals utilized 
in removing the oxide should have any 
toxic effect on the workers. Result of 
prolonged exposure to certain chem- 
icals may be quite obscure yet at the 
same time greatly affect the health and 
well-being of the workers. So caution 


on this point cannot be emphasized too 
much. 

Fifth, the process should be reason- 
able in cost, easily applied and capable 
of meeting the high production schedules 
of modern mass-production fabricating 
plants. 

Diversey Process: Of the many at- 
tempts to meet the above set of require- 
ments, only a few have even been suc- 
cessful. A treatment that a number of 
large aircraft manufacturers have found 
to be most effective is known as the 
Diversey process. It his a number of 
features that account for its enthusiastic 
acceptance in many plants spot welding 
aluminum-base sheet materials. 

First step in use of this process is to 
remove all _ identification markings, 
grease, dirt, and other surface contami- 
nation by immersing the work in a clean- 
ing solution made by dissolving Diversey 
D-C No. 36 aluminum cleaner in water. 
This produces a solution that is inhibited 
so that little if any attack can. take 
place on the aluminum surface. Only 
oil, grease, identification inks, and other 
surface dirt is affected. 

Action of this cleaning solution de- 
pends almost entirely upon wetting and 
emulsification. High wetting power al- 
lows the solution to contact and pene- 
trate surface soil and float it free. Emul- 





BALL sorting gage that provides 
a fast and accurate method of quality 
inspection, by mechanical operation, 
of small lots of precision balls has been 
developed by Pratt & Whitney, Divi- 
sion Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford, Conn. With the addition 
of cup type hopper and tube, readily 
attached to instrument shown in ac- 
companying illustration, production 
can be greatly increased. 

Tear drop in ball slide allows posi- 
tive positioning of ball between T-C 
button on anvil and diamond gaging 
point, when ball slide is in gaging 
position. Deflection of ball slide re- 
lease lever allows slide to be moved 
from gaging position to unloading po- 
sition while at the some time tripping 
the ball counter. 

Ball slide can be conveniently oper- 
ated to and from loading position by 
right index finger, right thumb de- 
pressing ball slide release lever. Sort- 
ing tube levers are conveniently posi- 
tioned for left hand and allow simul- 





BALL SORTING GAGE 


- - - - provides fast and accurate quality inspection 


taneous operation with functions of 
right hand, thus providing rapid opera- 
tion. Indicating meter on model BE 
748 Electrolimit External Comparator 
can be graduated to permit ball in- 
spection to tenths, half tenths or hun- 


dredths. 
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sification helps surround the soil par- 
ticles and so speeds their removal. 

This solution is kept heated to 180° 
F. The high temperature facilitates 
the chemical cleaning action so that total 
time in this cleaner need be only 2 to 5 
min, a reasonable period from the stand- 
point of being able to process a great 
quantity of work in a short time. 

Second step involves a hot water rinse 
—4 to 5 min in clean water that has 
been heated to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 140°F. Proper agitation, of course, 
is usually provided to facilitate the rins- 
ing action. 

Effectiveness of the cleaning action is 
indicated by absence of any “break” in 
the water when rinsing. Such a “no 
water break” test is regarded as evidence 
of a chemically clean surface. 

Third step is immersion in an acidic 
type solution commonly called an etch. 
Made by dissolving Diversey D-C No. 1 
in water, this bath is operated in the 
temperature range of 175-180° F. Time 
of immersion is varied according to the 
particular alloy being treated. 

This solution dissolves the aluminum 
oxide film on the surface of the sheet. 
When the oxide has been removed, ac- 
tion of the solution practically stops as 
any subsequent attack on the base alumi- 
num metal is negligible. 

Fourth step involves removal of the 
etch by a thorough cold water rinse. 

Treatment Non-Critical: Since indus- 
trial use of a given process depends in 
large measure on how difficult it is to 


control, it is of interest to examine the 
effect of varying the treating time in the 
etch bath. Preparation for welding, as 
previously explained, involves produc- 
tion of a surface characterized by a low 
and uniform electrical resistance. There- 
fore the value of the surface or contact 
resistance can be utilized as a means of 
measuring the effectiveness of the entire 
cleaning cycle. This resistance is de- 
termined by means of a Kelvin bridge. 


In order to determine the resistance 
considered normal or maximum that 
would assure good welds, a_ control 
value was determined by scrubbing sam- 
ple strips with steel wool to a point 
where good welds were obtained con- 
sistently. Such strips showed that the 
average surface resistance between the 
electrode tip and the sheet being weld- 
ed amounted to 16 microhms. A cur- 
rent of 70 amp and a tip pressure of 
1000 lb were used in obtaining all sur- 
face resistance values mentioned here 
as determined by the Kelvin bridge. 


Cleaning Plain 24ST: As previously 
mentioned, cleaning plain 24ST alumi- 
num sheet for welding, using steel wool 
to remove the oxide, is difficult because 
of the bright hard layer that lies under- 
neath the dark surface. Contact re- 
sistance tests have shown that the usual 
cleaning given in production work with 
steel wool results in an average surface 
resistance of 60 microhms. Even pro- 
longed scrubbing with the steel wool 
only reduces this resistance to an average 
of 27 microhms. On the other hand, 





Akron, O. 








AIR AT WORK: Milling a slot 0.156 in. wide by 0.50 in. deep in half- 
hard brass is accomplished on this Sundstrand hydraulic double-acting 
milling machine with the aid of two air motors supplied by Bellows Co., 


Five pieces are held in special fixture and milled at one 
time. Air motors automatically open one fixture while closing other. 
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the extremely short time of 2 min in 
the etch bath when using the Diversey 
process results in the low contact re- 
sistance of 12 microhms. 

Reports from users of the process point 
up some of its important features. Names 
of plants mentioned below can be sup- 
plied upon request. 

No Smut Deposits: At Plant A, ex- 
tensive laboratory and pilot plant tests 
were made before adopting the process. 
These tests on various Alclad and base 
alloys showed that no smut deposits 
developed even for treatment periods 
required to produce the lowest possible 
surface resistance. Contact resistance 
of 9 microhms was obtained using a 
Kelvin bridge, this value being very 
stable as no variations were found. 

Actual welding tests in this plant av- 
eraged 225-284 spots without fouling of 
the electrode tips. Of the many different 
treatments that were tried out here, the 
new process gave the most consistently 
satisfactory results and was adopted for 
regular plant production. 

At Plant B, comparative tests were 
run on 13 different cleaning methods. 
The new process permitted welding an 
average of 930 spots before tips required 
cleaning, a figure so much higher than 
other methods that it was subsequently 
checked and again rechecked with con- 
sistently high results. 

Here aluminum strips treated by the 
improved cleaning method averaged 680 
Ib in shear tests, easily meeting Navy 
specifications that called for 620 lb. 
Results of use in regular production 
runs continue to surpass expectations. 

Doubles Output: At Plant C, three 
operators using the new process are able 
to handle surface preparation work that 
formerly required 50 persons. While 
using the scratch brush method, the 
plant averaged a production of 3,500,- 
000 spot welds per month. This now 
has been increased to 7,000,000 month- 
ly by use of the improved cleaning 
method. Between 400 and 600 spots 
are welded before electrode tips re- 
quire dressing. Welds are of consist- 
ent high quality. 

40:1 Performance Ratio: Plant D was 
having considerable difficulty in making 
a sufficient volume of acceptable spot 
welds in Alclad 24ST, base 24ST and 
52S %H aluminum. Main assembly line 
was being held up for lack of material 
from the welding department, caused 
by difficulties in using a highly critical 
cleaning cycle. Only 15-20 welds could 
be made before it was necessary to dress 
the electrode tips. 

The number of spot welds that are 
now made before the tips require dress- 
ing averages approximately 600—a_per- 
formance ratio of 40:1 or almost a 4000 
per cent increase in output per dressing. 
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a TEE; A FEW POUNDS 
ENSCO Stock 
Zz pga ee oh hen te OR CA RLOADS 


have at hand. Write for 
your copy today! 






GENSCO Specialized Steel Service is all that 
the expression implies— whether you are a 
large or smali user of steel shipped from 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel—Coils and Straight 






Lengths e Sheet Steel ¢ Cold Finished 






warehouse. 
One of the outstanding features of GENSCO serv- 
ice is a special crew of workmen whose duty is to 
prepare stock for shipment. Being specialists in pack- 
aging, these men help assure the safe arrival of steel— 
steel that can be put in process the instant it is re- 
ceived by you. 
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Steel e Aircraft Strip Steel « 






Feeler Gauge e« Drill Rod * 






Steel Balls. 


GENERAL STEEL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


1830 N. KOSTNER AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 39, ILL. ° BELMONT 4266 





New York 17 Cincinnati 2 Milwaukee 2 St. Lovis 5 Minneapolis 11 
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INDUSTRIAL HOSE LINES 





in: addition to indus- 
trial hose, Weather- 
head plants make ati 
types of fittings, 
valves, hydraulic cyl- 
inders and other parts 
for these industries: 


AUTOMOTIVE 
* 
REFRIGERATION 


MARINE 
* 


FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


* 


ROAD 
MACHINERY 








Look Ahead with &> New uses are being found daily for the application of our 


improved industrial hose lines on machinery of all kinds. 

We a f h e r by € a d We manufacture hose assemblies of all types to withstand 
pressures up to 10,000 P.S.I. They can be equipped with 

THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO either permanent crimped ends or with re-usable, quick- 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles ; : : : 
oeiae aah seam attachable hose ends. For information or literature write 
or phone any Weatherhead branch office. 











BRANCH OFFICES: wEW Yer= ° PHILADELPHIA ° DETROIT . CHICAGO . ST. Louis . LOS ANGELES 
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Forgings and Stampings 
(Continued from Page 111) 


in diesel engines. Y alloy conecting rod 
stampings were used with success in 
some airplane engines, while duralumin 
forgings also found many and varied uses, 
each wrought alloy finding its well de- 
fined spheres of application. 

Lack of suitable furnaces both for 
working and heat-treatment was a serious 
handicap. Electric furnaces designed for 
ferrous alloys were unsatisfactory for 
heating light alloys due to imperfect 
control at lower ‘operating temperatures 
required; and much scrap resulted from 
their use. With no visible indication of 
temperature to act as a guide, pyrometric 
control was essential, but here again 
existing equipment, designed as it was 
for higher temperatures, left much to 
be desired. 

It was in meeting these early diffi- 
culties that the salt bath played its most 
important role, and in spite of certain 


obvious disadvantages, this method of. 


heating still finds important uses today. 


Problems of Forging 


Forging and stamping equipment, al- 
though more readily adaptable to re- 
quirements of light alloy working than 
was heating equipment, nevertheless, was 
far from ideal, as neither weight of the 
hammers nor the rigidity of guides were 
adequate, Aluminum alloys, due to their 
complex constitution, require a consider- 
ably greater amount of energy to im- 
part the degree of deformation pecessary 
for optimum properties to be obtained. 
A modern battery of British drop ham- 
mers for production of piston stampings, 
with a capacity of 1 to 3 tons, is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

After the development of duralumin 
and Y-alloy, no very important devel- 
opments in the way of improved alloy 
compositions were evolved for some time. 
Preoccupation with difficulties of devel- 
eping manufacturing techniques prob- 
ably absorbed all energies ard thoughts 
of those concerned, and it no doubt 
took some time for engineering develop- 
ments to exploit their properties to the 
full. During this brief lull these two al- 
loys, each in its particular sphere, re- 
tained: unchallenged supremacy. 

By 1927, however, engineers had 
caught up again and need for improved 
materials became once more a matter of 
urgency. This necessity was thrown ir to 
high .relief by the international race to 
develop high performance aircraft en- 
gines for the Schneider trophy contests 
of 1929-1931. Interest focused on the 
potentialities of strong light components 
of wrought aluminum alloys, Older cast- 
ing alloys had made their great contribu- 
tion to aeronautical progress but the limit 
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of their strength had been reached. Higher 
strength and increased uniformity and 
reliability became urgent requirements 
for highly stressed components then vis- 
ualized. 

This resulted in the development by 
Messrs. Hall and Bradbury, in 1927— 
primarily for the Rolls Royce R engines 
—of the RR range of cast and wrought- 
alloys, and in their subsequent large- 
scale manufacture, commencing in 1930, 
as the Hiduminum RR series of alloys. 
Greatly improved properties of these al- 
loys, together with rapid growth of 
knowledge of their properties and tech- 
nology were quickly utilized by aircraft 
designers and constructors. 

Within a remarkably brief period, the 
new alloys were being forged into a 
wide variety of highly stressed aircraft 
engine components such as radial-engine 


fork stamping of the same metal, De- 
velopments in plant and equipment also 
have played a very important part in 
the attainment of the present high stand- 
ard of light alloy forgings, 

In early days, drop hammers and press- 
es available to stampers were of very 
limited capacity so that forging had to 
be carried out in a relatively large num- 
ber of steps with repeated reheatings 
to restore the working temperature. 
Nowadays power and weight of presses 
and hammers have been greatly increased 
so that forging operations are carried 
out in a fraction of the time previously 
required (Fig. 2-3). Different functions 
of drop hammer and press have not al- 
tered materially but greater power and 
mechanization of production line have 
been the principal factors in improve- 
ments achieved. 





PROPERTIES OF STAMPINGS 








0-1% Proof Ultimate 
Stress Stress Elongation Brinell 
Tons/sq. in. Tons/sq. in, % in 2 in, Hardnese 
Longitudinal 27-7 to 831-5 32-0 to 34-0 12 to 17 145 to 150 
Transverse 29-7 to 30-7 32-5 to 34-0 8to 138 
This range of figures was taken from 18 test pieces from the same stamping. 
crankcases, cylinder heads, cylinder bar- The old drop-stamper very often 


rels, supercharger rotor, etc., and of 
course, the pistons and connecting rods 
already mentioned. These and many other 
forged light alloy components, previously 
deemed impossible of manufacture by 
forging to give the strength and other 
properties required by the designer, were 
very soon in production on a scale which 
in those days seemed very large indeed. 

These new alloys possessed good work- 
ing properties and were comparatively 
easy to manipulate, but rapidly increasing 
production naturally placed a consider- 
able strain on the available plant and 
again directed attention to the need for 
more powerful equipment and tools. 

The next decade, up to 1939, wit- 
nessed a tremendous growth in the uses 
of light alloy forgings and stampings and 
vast improvements in their properties 
and quality were achieved in response 
to demand created by the rapid increase 
in the power of plane ergines during 
this period. 

A line of development along which 
considerable progress has been made in 
recent years is modification of the old 
duralumin composition to yield a variety 
of alloys of greatly improved mechanical 
properties. Thus, in the British Empire, 
we have two principal types of wrought 
aluminum alloys—the duralumin and the 
Hiduminium RR types. They afford a 
very wide range of physical and mechan- 
ical properties. A reduction-gear carrier 
plate of Hiduminium RR 56 is shown 
in Fig. 1, while Fig. 4, shows tail wheel 


worked with improvised tools which he 
himself had built. Today he has at his 
disposal the full resources of specialized 
machinery and the skill and art of the 
toolmaker, while the job is planned by 
experts in both its mechanical and metal- 
lurgical aspects, There is still one branch 
in which the skill of the forger remains 
of supreme importance, and that is in 
the preparation of the dummy prior 
to stamping. For complicated stampings 
this preliminary work is carried out by 
hand manipulation under the forging 
hammer, and although operator is pro- 
vided with templates to work to, forming 
of the dummy to the contours of stamp- 
ing die calls for the highest degree of 
skill and accuracy of working. This op- 
eration is of the utmost importance as 
it is the one which pricipally determines 
the ultimate properties of the stamping. 

Multiple tooling, particularly in press 
work, has reached a high degree of 
perfection. Compared with the old piston, 
machined from a solid forged cheese, 
the modern pressed piston, close-forged 
to finished dimensions, requires a very 
small amount of machining. Apart from 
obvious economies in material and labor 
thus affected, this type of forging gives 
considerable improvements from the met- 
allurgical point of view. 

Probably no branch of the fabrication 
of aluminum alloys has seen more devel- 
opment in recent years than the tech- 
nique of heat-treatment. In the past, 
lack of* knowledge and of proper indus- 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage 


of these 
NORTON DIAMOND WHEELS ? 


OU can get Norton Diamond Wheels not only in all the 

popular sizes and types for grinding carbide tools but 
also in a wide range of sizes and shapes for use on materials 
that are unworkable with ordinary grinding wheels. The 
three Norton bonds — Metal, Resinoid and Vitrified —make 
it possible for Norton Diamond Wheels to meet many 
different conditions. 

GLASS (Optical, Container, Plate, Industrial, Watch Crystal) 
Diamond Wheels for cylindrical and surface grinding, 
cutting-off, edging, lens generating. 

CERAMICS (Porcelain Insulators, Tile, Brick, Refractories) 
Diamond Wheels for centerless, cylindrical and surface 
grinding and for cutting-off. 

SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES (Sapphires, Rubies, Agates) 
Diamond Wheels for edging, beveling and surfacing. 

Perhaps you have an unusual job that needs diamond wheels. 

If you have, or if you think that you may have, write to us 

about it. We'll be glad to tell you whether Norton Diamond 

Wheels are the answer — no obligation, of course. Write 

today to the Sales Engineering Department, Abrasive Division. 


NORTON COMPANY 


33 New Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 











trial equipment made this operation the 
one most open to abuse. That heat-treat- 
ment is now a highly developed science 
is due to intensive metallographic re- 
search on the constitution and structure 
of alloys and to co-operation between 
engineer and metallurgist. During the 
war a considerable amount of experience 
was accumulated as a result of this col- 
laboration, with results which are clearly 
reflected in the quality of light alloy 
comporents and in the machines in which 
they are used. 


The days of the salt bath, with han- 
dling of each individual part, are gone, 
In its place we now find highly efficient 
furnaces, controllable to plus or minus 
2° C, in which the whole cycle of opera- 
tions is continuous and automatic. Use 
of such specialized equipment not only 
insures that each forging receives exact- 
ly uniform treatment, but it also permits 
highest rates of production at a minimum 
of cost 


Strength Factors Understood 


Control of quenching stresses is ac- 
complished by development of x-ray 
crystallographic methods almost to the 
state of a routine test. Physical proper- 
ties expected from light-alloy stampings 
are naturally higher today than ever 
before, and this standard is being regular- 
ly maintained (Fig. 5). Not very long 
ago a figure of 25 tons psi ultimate ten- 
sile strength from actual stampings was 
considered to be fairly good. Today this 
figure has been increased to 30 to 35 
tons with an 0.1 per cent proof stress 
of 27 tons psi. A 10-ton increase in 
strength may not sound a great deal but 
it represents a 40 per cent improvement 
which, measured in terms of effort re- 
quired to bring it about, represents a 
very considerable achievement. 

Actual tensile strength, however im- 
portant, is only one of the many essen- 
tial features of a high quality light-alloy 
stamping. Too often, good mechanical 
properties have been obtained in the 
longitudinal direction, while those in the 
transverse direction have been disappoint- 
ingly low. Good grain flow, homogeneous 
crystal grain-size and particle distribu- 
tion of the constituents are all factors 
which must be correlated with strength. 
These factors alone have caused many 
worries in the past, but they now are 
thoroughly understood and controllable. 

A recently introduced alloy DTD 364A, 
a development of the old dural compo- 
sition, and the aluminum-copper-mag- 
nesium-manganese-zine alloy DTD 363A, 
are known to possess very attractive ten- 
sile properties in the form of extruded 
sections and bars—over 30 tons in the 
former and over 38 tons in the latter— 
but until very recently, due to diffi- 
culties in working, these high figures 
have not been reproduced in forgings 
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American Rolling Mill Co. 








TARNISH-PROOF: Costume jewelry in the form of bracelets, necklaces, 

belts, ear rings and head ornaments, was exhibited recently at the Na- 

tional Metal Congress in Cleveland by Rustless Iron & Steel Division, 

Metal is ductile enough to be formed, braided 

or twisted into desired pattern, and is electropolished by a special Rustless 
Process. The jewelry will not corrode or tarnish 








and stampings. It is now possible, how- 
ever, to produce—under carefully con- 
trolled conditions—stampings in the DTD 
364A alloy with the following properties 
in the actual stampings:— 

26 tons psi, 0.1 per cent Proof Stress 

30 tons psi, Ultimate Stress 

8 per cent Elongation 

Another important alloy development 
resulting from several years’ research is 
Hiduminium RR77, previously covered 
by specification DTD 363A. This alloy 
now has been modified to enable it to 
be produced in the form of forgings by 
normal production methods and yet re- 
tain its unparalleled mechanical proper- 
ties. In this work many difficulties have 
been encountered, to be solved step by 
step as the complex characteristics of 
this aluminum-copper-manganese-magne- 
sium-zine alloy have been resolved, Iden- 
tification of the compounds formed in 


this alloy and the explanation of its 
structure by the metallographer represent 
a most praiseworthy achievement. This 
alloy, in all its wrought forms is believed 
to be the strongest wrought light alloy 
now available. Typical properties taken 
from stampings in the new alloys are 
shown in accompanying table on p. 141. 
It may be seen that this alloy, in all its 
wrought forms, has become one of 
the strongest wrought light alloys now 
available. 
hotties 

Meehanite Metal Corp., Pershing 
Square Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. has 
available a motion picture entitled “Mee- 
hanite Means Better Castings.” Film is in 
black and white 16-mm sound, with run- 
ning time of 29 min. It displays the en- 
characteristics of Meehanite 
industrial applica- 


gineering 
castings and _ their 
tions, 
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Humidifying Unit 


In addition to present units, a vertical 
contractor of heavy duty construction 
is offered in the new Kathabar unit an- 
nounced by Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo 1, O. This unit has been developed 
especially for larger industrial applica- 
tions where close control of humidity 


is necessary to maintain product quality 
and to insure continuous production. 
Kathabar systems provide a means of 
dehumidifying-humidifying the air inde- 
pendently of temperature for processing 
operation and for personal comfort. Units 
are in operation in foundries, and in the 
manufacturing of glass, matches, photo- 
graphic film, pharmaceuticals, foods and 
processing operations requiring 
“controlled humidity” atmospheres in 
quantities from 10,000 cfm to 70,000 
cfm. Smaller package units from 1350 


other 


ie 





cfm to 5000 cfm and large central sys- 
tems are also available 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No, 9079 


Die Casting Machine 


Known as the HDW Series, a new 
line of die casting machines is announced 
by H. L. Harvill Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 
This machine is a heavy duty, high 
capacity cold chamber type of die casting 
machine with provision made for the 
addition of a hot chamber furnace and 
an injection attachment so that the ma- 
chine also may be used for automatic 
high speed casting of zinc, tin, or lead 
alloys. HDW series of machines are of- 
fered in three sizes, with model desig- 
nations of HD-1W1, HD-2W1 and HD- 
8wl. 

Hydraulic system of these machines 
provides hydraulic pressures from 200 
psi to 1000 psi delivery which may be 
regulated by the operator of the machine 
dependent upon the pressure require- 
ments of the casting to be done. Lock- 
ing pressure on the dies is automatically 
compensated for increase and decrease 
of the injection pressure. Centrifugal 
pump is driven by a 15 hp motor with 
the consumption of electrical energy in- 
creased and decreased as the pump ac- 
celerates or decreases in its delivery 
of fluid. Load on pumping unit is not 
constant as is the case with most hy- 
draulic systems, placing the pumping unit 
under high load only when the machine 
is in operation. 

An application of three machines may 
be made to some particular production 
condition, wherein one machine operates 
at 200 cycles per hour and the other 
two machines operate at 100 cycles per 
hour each, or any combination of ma- 





chines whose total requirements are 400 
cycles per hour or less. When installed, 
hydraulic system is permanently con- 
nected and the valves remain constantly 
open. Plain water is used as the hy- 
draulic fluid completely eliminating the 
hazard of fire attendant to the use of 
an oil hydraulic system in the presence 
of flame and molten metal. Cylinder 
speed may be varied to suit the re- 
quirements of individual castings over 
an infinite range from extremely slow 
to instantaneous without retarding the 
traction of the piston. The rate of open- 
ing and closing dies may be regulated 
also. 
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Casting Machine 


Centrifugal Machine & Engineering 
Co., 707 Jackson court, Kalamazoo 7, 
Mich., announces its new model centri- 
fugal casting machine. Illustration shows 
machine in pit ready for operation but 
without protective hoods and spill pans. 

It has been engineered and built for. 
heavier off-balance loads, for continuous 





high production and for free-spinning 
massive construction, net 
weight 3700 Ib, is so designed that the 
standard 24 in. spinning head may be 
extended up to 60 in. in diameter by the 


power, Its 


installation of an adapter plate. Molds 
may be stacked to any workable height. 
The hub of the master model Centri- 
Meco centrifugal casting machine, which 
is of patented construction, is turned of 
7 in. mechanical tubing of %4-in. wall 
thickness. It is heat free and provides 
for continuous production operation with 
permanent molds attached directly to 
the heavy table mounting-plate. This 
heavy table has four strut-vanes which 
act as a fan to carry away excess heat 
that is radiated above the top bearing. 
This type of hub and table construction, 
holds temperature in bearing area at 
no greater degree of heat than 125° F. 
Protective hoods and spill pans which 
are constructed of 10 gage sheet steel 
according to individual needs and specifi- 
cations and their telescoping feature 
makes possible adjustment to any height 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 148.) 
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®@ “Weak-kneed” lubrication won’t protect the heavy ma- 
chines of the steel industry. It requires power lubricating 


( Ww 77 : equipment that packs a high pressure “wallop” that gets 
It Packs tits Wallop for the right amount of lubricant onto the bearing surfaces 
’ where it belongs. 


Alemite’s modern power lubrication equipment saves 
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“1. 6” Air Motor - 
ch ms Model 7707-C— Perfect for volume de- ; 
of ALEMITE ELECTRIC BARREL PUMP : livery of lubricants in steel plants with : 
all ° limited air pressures. This giant size air : 
os Model 6735 — Ideal for heavy duty, high pressure : pump handles fibrous, viscous, heavy, and - 
th service in steel plants. It pumps fibrous, heavy and ‘ light-bodied lubricants through one or sev- ‘ 
: light-bodied lubricants through either single or mul- s eral outlets from original 400-lb. drum. . 
- tiple outlets from original 400-lb. drum. Has a 2 ° Models available that develop pressure of ° 
Lis H.P. 110-220 Volt A.c. motor. Special voltage units . either 11, 15, 40 or 80 times the air pres- . 
oh also available. Builds up to 3,000 pounds grease . sure applied. . 
at pressure. Low pressure model handles fluid lubri- ‘ - 
g. cants for gear case lubrication. Get complete details . ALEMITE HEAVY DUTY BARREL PUMP . 
n, from your nearest Alemite Distributor. Or, write ; 42" Air Motor ‘ 
at Alemite, 1879 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Model 7701—Air-operated, for high and : 
: low pressure service, it pumps fibrous, . 
h ° heavy, and light-bodied, and semi-fluid : 
] lubricants even at low temperatures. De- z 
‘ laos nice ° livers from original 400-lb. drum. Serves : 
. Alemite ALONE Combines all 3 % single or multiple outlets. Models avail- f- 
° able that develop pressure of either 54, ° 
i in Lubrication : 71/2, 20 or 40 times the air pressure applied. 5 
1. EQUIPMEN1 2. PROCEDURES 3. LUBRICANTS rd , ; 
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from 8 in. upward as required. 

Unit has motor mounting which is 
adjustable to standard belt lengths to 
permit greater variance of speeds by 
mechanical changes of drive pulley. 
Motor of standard model is in ratio of 
1 to 1 but by changing drive sheave al- 
most any desired speed may be obtained 
from 400 rpm to motor speed. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9077 


Buffing, Polishing Unit 


Standard Electrical Tool Co., 2504 
River road, Cincinnati 4, announces type 
RV _ infinitely variable speed buffing 
and polishing machine. It is available in 
5 hp and 7% hp sizes. Any spindle speed 
between 1500 and 3000 rpm is instantly 
obtained through the Speedial control. 
This permits handling of a variety of 
materials and work, with the correct speed 





for buffing or polishing and, as wheels 
reduce in diameter, spindle speed can 
be increased for maintaining desired 
peripheral speed on the wheels, 

Equipment includes a_ coincidental 
switch-brake for stopping spindle and 
shutting of the current, a separate push 
button station being used for starting the 
motor. Shaft lock for use in changing 
wheels conveniently located. 

Spindle overhangs the front of the base. 
The “E” dimension in accompanying 
illustration is 13 in. Four ball bearings in 
liberal size oil reservoirs with sight feed 
oil gauge on each bearing housing. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9045 


Voltage Regulators 


Three miniature cold cathode voltage 
regulators for 65 to 90 v operation where 
currents range between 2 and 3 milliam- 
peres and maximum voltage variation 
may not exceed 3 v, are announced by 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Industrial 
Electronics Division, Boston. Mounted 
in miniature polarized bayonet bases, 
bulbs of these tubes are enclosed in a 





metal shield which is color coded for 
quick, visual identification, They are 
1% in. overall and %-in. in diameter. 
Used in series with a current-limiting 
resistor of approximately 15,000 ohms on 
the load side of a 175 v dec source, they 
may be operated in any position. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9078 


Rotary Files 


Rotary files of solid tungsten carbide 
are being manufactured in extremely 
small sizes by Lincoln Park Industries, 
Lincoln Park 25, Mich. These tools known 
as Midget Carburs are furnished in sets 





for tool room, die shop, pattern shop and 
general production use. Set consists of 
12 tools in assorted shapes contained 
in a plastic case. In application they serve 
as a replacement for hand files and 
mounted grinding wheels in innumerable 
operations requiring these tools. Their 
extreme hardness permits them to be 
used on practically any material, includ- 
ing hardened steel up to 65 rockwell C. 
Sharp corners, forms and radii can al- 
ways be maintained. Twelve tools pro- 
duced for the standard set, and which 
may be purchased individually if desired, 
are 1% in. overall with %-in. diameter 
shanks. 


Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9037 


Power Saw 


New improvements have been made in 
the exterior appearance and mechanical 
operation of the Saw-Gun, a portable 
power saw and file which is propelled 





by electricity, air or flexible shaft. Ordi- 
nary hack-saw blade or file fits into 
holder. 

Improvements include a modern stream- 
lined housing which is highly polished 
and of perfect balance; a tubular, rib- 
bed hand-grip is built into the housing 
which, by special construction, remains 


cool even after hours of continuous oper- 
ation. However, a pistol-grip, detech- 
able handle is provided as standard equip- 
ment, and may be used by the operator 
if considered more convenient. Interior 
mechanism has been completely revamped 
to insure smooth, uninterrupted operation. 
Device is manufactured by Mid-States 
Equipment Corp., 2533 East 73rd street, 
Chicago 49. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9031 


Direct Current Motors 


Kato Engineering Co., Mankato, Minn. 
has added several sizes of direct current 
motors to their line. Illustrated is the 
Model 1/2 DV07 which is rated at 1/2 
hp and has an ampere input of 18. This 
model is approximately 10 15/16 in. 
long by 7 3/32 in. high by 7 in. wide 
and weighs approximately 45 lb. This 
design is available in sizes 1/3 and 1/4 





hp. Other sizes are available upon spe- 


cification. Motors are of all steel con- 
struction. Endbells are made of steel 
and frame is molded and welded. The 
drip proof louvered cover is also of 
drawn steel and motor may be ordered 
with or without this louvered cover. Mo- 
tor has ball bearings with grease seals. 
Lubrication can be replenished by re- 
moving metal disks which are held on to 
both ends of motor with three small 
machine screws. Both the louvered cover 
and commutator end cover can be ro- 
tated so as to permit mounting motor in 
any horizontal position and the motor is 
drip proof when horizontally mounted. 
Motor can be vertically mounted if de- 
sired. Brush holders are of stamped 
brass with adjustable tension arms. These 
motors are also available for 110 and 
220 de. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9056 


Spindle Machine 


Universal Boring Machine Co., Hudson, 
Mass. offers new 4 in. spindle horizontal 
table-type milling, drilling and boring 
machines with a speed range of 8 to 
1000 rpm and 5 in. spindle machines 7 
to 850 rpm. 

These machines are offered with a 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 148.) 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON NEW AND EXPANDED FACILITIES OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY ARE NOW REVEALED IN... 


“Steel Expansion for War 


By W. A. HAUCK 


An officia: report sy Mr. Hauck 
for the War Preduction Board 












































192 pages of pertinent data on both 
industry and government financed 
projects. Detailed schedules on ca- 
pacities, location and cost. Including 
148 photographs. 


e Mr. Hauck has been with the Steel Division 
since its inception in June, 1940, then under 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
(predecessor to WPB). Assigned to the task 
of expanding and balancing steel capacity for 
war, Mr. Hauck has inspected both large.and 
small plants all over the United States. He prepared several 
official reports which lead to the addition of 10,000,000 tons 
of integrated steel capacity, plus over 5,000,000 tons of capac- 
ity by the expansion of existing facilities. 


“STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR’ is an official report 
PRICE on this gigantic undertaking prepared for the War Production 






















se Board and other government agencies. A large part of the 
hy 00 data will be presented before the Senate when it takes up the 
. problem of disposing of billions of dollars worth of surplus 

ES 


government-owned war plants. 


Much heretofore unpublished information is presented on 
SINGLE COPY new and revamped facilities of hundreds of plants, including 

those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, 
ferro alloy, scrap, foundry and forging industries. The report 
provides details on types of products, capacity increases, 
plant locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, 
plus charts and tables.. — 
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STEEL—Book Department i 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio j 
| Please send...... copies of “STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR,” ' 
i by W. A. Hauck, postpaid. I 
| ] Payment is enclosed as per price schedule at left., 
% 

PRICE SCHEDULE i [] Send invoice to company as shown below. | 

1- 9 copies.......$2.00 each j 
10-24 copies....... 1.80 each | se i te ne ico aa Sin we ame apbiaa SIVED is ocx cetinnt aakene | 
25-49 copies....... 1.70 each | ] 
50-74 copies....... 1.60 each CEES ee MIS PL le: A Ee pee, a Ee Ieee ] 
75-99 copies....... 1.55 each | | 
100 of more... ..<.. 1.50 each | IR chi eaminesd pea e erie wh ewe as a Seed tema nee ered aenail | 
Please add 3% state sales tax on orders SS TS LEED A AL EPEAT SSNS A pS Se Poy, UNE eee | 
= for delivery in Ohio. aie: taste mibiiaatn cial etiam Tada detain tes widaah en ei iin eaten eatin Genie temas Gini Gian en ee ta Gala 
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selection of ranges as follows: 36, 48 or 
60 in. vertical range; 72, 96 or 120 in. 
face plate to outer support; 40 x 60, 
42 x 72 or 48 x 84 in. tables. 

Electrical equipment comprises a 20 
hp motor, which is controlled through 
a swinging type pendant pushbutton, 
giving forward, forward jog, reverse, 
reverse jog, and stop. 5 

Antifriction bearings are provided 
throughout the speed gears, and all gear- 
ing shafts have been redesigned for 
heavier loads. 


Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9071 


Hand Pyrometer 


Xactemp pyrometer, designed as an ac- 
curate method for taking temperature 
readings of molten nonferrous metals, on 
a direct-reading type dial, is announced 
by Claud §. Gordon Co., Indianapolis. 
This pyrometer is of cast aluminum 
and brass construction. It has a 43 in. 
stainless steel extension and a standard 
7 in. Marshall tip which permits true 
readings to be taken below the surface 
of the metal. Indicator is of medium 
resistance, not affected by thermocouple 
length, and yet travels across the scale 
rapidly enough to follow the most sensi- 
tive thermocouple. It is provided with 
an Alnico V magnet and has a 3% in. 
scale reading from 50 to 2500° F. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9083 


Counterbore Set 


To save production time, save space, 
and cut tool inventory costs, Robert H. 
Clark Co, Beverly Hills, Calif. announces 
a set of four adjustable counterbore spot 
facers with exceptional cutting range. 
Set is identified by the number CS-1H. 
These four tools cut any fractional or 
decimal diameter within % to 13% in. OD. 


Each one is quickly and easily adjustable 
to a wide range of sizes: Model No. 
43B-H with its cutting range from 1 to 
1% in, OD; No. 42-H with a cutting 
range from % to 1 in.; No. 41B-H has 
a cutting range from 9/16 to %4-in.; and 
No. 40-H cuts from % to 9/16 in. OD. 

Holes may be counterbored to any 
depth. Unique cross-lip or shoulder pre- 
vents burrs from forming around edge 





re 


of the pilot hole and eliminates galling 
and binding. Pilots are hardened and 
ground. High-speed steel blades can be 
quickly and easily sharpened or replaced 
and are always obtainable from mill sup- 
ply distributors. Each set contains, in 
addition to four counterbores, an assort- 
ment of 11 extra pilots, all mounted in 
convenient wood crib box. Cast alloy 
blades are available for all counterbore 
sizes. 


Steel 3/18/46; Item No, 9020 


Surface Comparator 


The quick scanning surface compara- 
tor, developed by Comtor Co., Waltham, 
Mass., provides a new means of inspect- 
ing the smoothness of finished surfaces. 
It consists of a photo-electric scanning 


head, a self-contained amplifier with 
calibrating controls, a finish meter with 
tolerance markers and a ball bearing 
work holding carriage. 

The amplifier is contained in the base 
of the comparator and its zero setting, 
calibrating, and sensitivity controls are 
mounted on the front pinels of the base. 

Work holding carriage has a 7 in. 
travel and a 6 in. cylindrical capacity. 
Flat parts are placed cn its table and 
cylinders are held between centers or 
placed on vees with Norbide inserts. 


A standard of known surface finish 
value is placed on the work holding table, 
finish meter is set and its tolerance 
markers adjusted, and it is ready for shop 
use. 


Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9004 


Parts Cleaning Systems 


Gray-Mills Co., 1948 Ridge avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., announces three new 
parts cleaning systems for industrial 
plants. Model H-71 is a general utility 
unit, successor to Model P-70. The new 
unit incorporates a centrifugal pump 
which is used for hose-cleaning parts and 
for agitating the fluid to accelerate the 
cleaning of either large parts or small 
parts cleaned in baskets. A means for 
air agitation is also provided. A safety 
device causes the cover to close auto- 
matically in case of fire. Overall size of 
this model is 38 in. long, 34% in. high, 
and 21 in. wide. 

Model J-75 is 60 in. long, 34% in. wide, 
and 33% in. high. It is equipped with a 
high volume, high pressure rotary pump- 
ing unit for hose-cleaning motor blocks 
and other large parts. The pumping unit 
is portable and may be used as a general 
purpose transfer pump for solvents, oils, 
etc. This model is also equipped for 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the new products and equipment mentioned in this section, fill in this | 


form and return to us. It will receive prompt attention. 
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Like all industry, like the mills 
themselves, steel warehouses too, 
are starting from scratch on-the-road- 
back-to-steel. It will be weeks, even 
months, before the hungry market for 
metal will be balanced to the point where 
anything like normal stocks can be carried by 
any warehouse, anywhere. ® But even in a con- 
tingency like this, Wolff Steel Service is set to 
function for anyone caught on dead-center by a lack 
of material badly needed for production. This is not to 
say that miracles can be produced and required stock 
made available on call—for this is a general impossibility— 
but you can be sure that Wolff 
Steel Service will cover every source 
to have the steel so vital for your 
plans. * Perhaps this leave-no-stone-un- 
turned attitude is one reason why thou- 
sands of big and little companies through- ) 
out the Midwest have come to regard Wolff 
= as the No. 1 route to steel . . . particularly 
for bar shapes, sheets, plates and tin plate. 
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BENJAMIN WOLFF »2 COMPANY 


General Office and Warehouse — 58th St. at Seeley Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. 
Wisconsin Office — 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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ROTO-CLON E’ 


for every type of shakeout 
BUST CONTROL 


In heavy duty shakeout service Roto-Clone has proved its value 
through years of successful performance. The Type W Roto- 
Clone, which can be seen in the background at the left of the 


picture above, exhausts the 


















cope and drag shakeout and the 
casting removal station. This 
Roto-Clone dust control in- 
stallation is typical of many 
such systems serving leading 
foundries throughout the 
country. For information on 
the Type W Roto-Clone (wet 
type) for foundry service, ask 
for Bulletin No. 274 A. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Ine. 


443 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


*Registered Trade-Mark for 
a Dynamic Precipitator or 
Hydrostatic Baffle-Type Wet 
Collector. 
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agitating the fluid by means of air or 
pump. 

Smallest of the three, Model L-73; is 
21 in. wide, 21 in. long, and 34% in. 
high. Being on castors, it is easily port- 
able. It is frequently used with a special 
fast acting type of solvent, such as Speed- 
Agitene, which the company supplies for 
cleaning carburetors, fuel pumps, etc. 

These units are used for cleaning auto- 
motive and aviation parts, farm imple- 
ment parts, machine parts, and for clean- 
ing dies and tools, as well as appliance 


parts. 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9075 


Cable and Pipe Locator 


Combination of factors for the precise 
location and depth of buried pipe and 
cable, with the cable tester is an im- 
provement announced by W. C, Dillon 
& Co, Inc., 5410 West Harrison street, 
Chicago 44. To the location of shorts, 
crosses, grounds, and wet spots the in- 
strument adds finding ability of most 
practicable service. In operation it tells 





a A 





just where cable or pipe is buried, and 
how deep. It finds old cable or pipe 
laid many years ago on which installation 
records have been lost or forgotten. It 
locates the exact path of cable or pipe 
to or from buildings; finds position of 
a water main in street or alley; has a lamp 
circuit for checking all connections after 
test has been set up. 

Unit is furnished with detector coil 
and neutral exploring coil. Built-in level 
in coil enables operator to maintain ab- 
solute accuracy. 

Size of the unit is 12% x 7% x 11 in. 
high; weight is approximately 22 lb. 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9080 


Air-Hydraulic Cylinders 


Air and hydraulic cylinders with unique 
mounting features and steel construction 
are available from Miller Motor Co., 
4027-33 North Kedzie avenue, Chicago. 
Cylinders holding 200 Ib pressure have 
steel heads and caps and brass cylinder 
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This part is being made on 
a single spindle Cleveland Auto- 
matic from 414" X 1435 hot rolled bar, complete as shown with- 
out using all available tool positions. Operations . . Gauge . . Drill 
and turn from one turret station .. Form tapered body from rear 
cross slide and rough counterbore from turret . . Finish counter- 
bore from last turret station and cutoff from front cross- 
slide. Finish size 3154¢" rim OD 2154,’ maximum body 
OD. This Cleveland set-up cut costs over 
previous production. 
na Os ad 
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Baker Truck releases 
23 men from handling 





for productive work 


Baker Truck hauling trailer loads of material from forge 
shop to finishing department 300 feet away. 





Receiving skid loads of material from 


Unloading skid boxes of blanks shipped 
ing press for delivery to next process. 


én highway trucks from other plants. b 


A single Baker Hy-Lift Truck forms the basis of a system for the 
unit-load handling of material through production, which helps 
a manufacturer of garden tools meet today’s need for lower pro- 


duction costs. 


The combination of the Baker Truck and a new floor in the plant 
released for other work a gang of 23 men and a foreman previ- 
ously required to keep work moving by hand methods. . . Later, 
additional savings were made by adding trailers for inter-plant 
handling. Trailers also solved the problem of moving loads of 
material on and off elevators with insufficient capacity for loaded 
trucks . . . The truck also simplified changing of dies and de- 
livery of heavy equipment to and from maintenance department. 


If lowering production costs to meet price ceilings is your prob- 
lem, Baker Trucks may provide the answer. Consult your nearest 
Baker representative or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 
2167 WEST 25™ STREET +» CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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walls. Hydraulic cylinders holding 1500 
Ib have solid steel heads, caps and 
walls. 

A universal cylinder that may be 
mounted either directly on the extended 
tie rods or with any of the standard 
styles of brackets attached to the tie 
rods is available. Thus any cylinder can 
be adapted to different uses by changing 
steel brackets. Five new mounting styles 
also called the tie rod mountings are 
offered. Tie rods are extended on either 
end or both ends of the cylinder, permit- 





ting a direct or flush mounting on to 
machine. This eliminates brackets. Non- 
breakable fabricated steel head and cap 
is square, thus requiring less mounting 
space by eliminating overhang of circular 
construction. Piston rod bushing is locked 
built to close tolerances, and interchange- 
able. Adequate ports insure rapid, eco- 
nomical operation. Both cushioned and 
noncushioned models have identical basic 
dimensions and mounting dimensions. 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9904 


Grinder Coolant Filter 


A new filter for cleaning grinder cool- 
ant and similar solid-bearing fluids is 
introduced by Cuno Engineering Corp., 
Meriden, Conn. Designated as Coolant- 
Klean, it has a replaceable (bag-type) 
filter element mounted on a screen 
spacer so as to provide a large filtering 
area (1000 sq in.) for full flow. No 
filter aid is needed; precoating time is 
eliminated. 

Replacement of the bag is accom- 
plished in less than 5 min. Loosening a 
screw clamp opens the filter; dirty 
element is discarded and accumulated 
grit emptied from the sump. A clean 
bag then is installed. 

The filter can be applied to any type 
of grinder and is also adaptable to almost 
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A few of the CONE-DRIVE 
operated “Traxcavators” at work. 


If you have a job that’s tough on right angle reduc- 
tion gearing, there is a quick solution to your problem. 
Trackson Company had a problem like that. Their 
Model T-7 “Traxcavator’ has to lift a 2% cu. yard load 
some 10 feet to dumping position, through gearing 
operating through a 22:1 ratio on an eight inch center 
distance. When pilot model tests indicated a stronger 
gearing was needed, they substituted CONE-DRIVES. 


ar” ; uae Mga f) ij 
bye Z ewe 4 COMzOCE1 Zz AY Y/- SAL Ze Cs 


The reason is simple: CONE-DRIVE gearing has vastly 
greater contact area per tooth and also gives you more 
teeth in contact. The result is vastly lower unit-loading 
in lbs. per square inch and the ability to handle several 
times the load of other gearing of the same center dis- 
tance and ratio. 


In addition, if you wish, you can actually reduce gear 
size and still handle greater loads than with larger con- 
ventional gears. For an equal load capacity, CONE- 
DRIVES are only % the size, weigh only % as much. 


We will be glad to send you literature on 
CONE-DRIVES pertinent to your products. 
Ask for it on your Company letterhead, today. 


} 


CONE-DRIVE DIVISION tric sccsicna rood, pewou 12,054 
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any machine using a coolant or cutting 
oil. No alteration of the grinder is 
necessary. Installation of the complete 
unit between grinder pump and work 
nozzle averages about 15 min. Two 
flexible hose connections are necessary. 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9012 


Cushioning Meter 


A cushioning meter, offering a simple, 
rapid and dependable means of deter- 
mining correct type, amount, and distri- 
bution of cushioning material to protect 
any article in shipment, is introduced by 
General Electric’s Meter and Instrument 
Division, West Lynn, Mass. This meter 
applies scientific test methods to the 
evaluation of packing systems, and meas- 
ures, in standard terms, shock exper- 
ienced by the object packed, thus check- 
ing the effectiveness of the packing 
system. 

Unit consists of a detector head and 
an indicator. Detector head contains an 





electric mechanism which responds in 
varying degrees to the shock it experi- 
ences. This response is transmitted 
through a flexible cable to the indicator, 
on which it is registered by the energiz- 
ing of neon glow lamps marked to corres- 
pond to the peak shock expressed in G’s. 
It registers shock in twelve steps covering 
a range of 10 to 100 G’s. Indication is 
accurate to 1G on any step. Indicator 
circuits operate from the self-contained 
110-v, 50/60 cycle, ac power supply. 
Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9030 


Tap Grinder 


A tap grinder for sharpening staybolt 
taps, long taper reamers and other tools 
requiring relief grinding over long taper 
surfaces is announced by Edward Blake 
Co., 634 Commonwealth avenue, Newton 
Centre 59, Mass. Machine is designated 
as Model No. 4 and is specially designed 
so that the side of a small wheel is fed 
along the taper of long taps, obviating 
the need of a wide wheel to cover the 
complete taper in one pass. 

Standard wheel head and work head 
from the standard Blake models No. 1 
and No. 2 tap grinders are used on this 
machine. Work head is mounted on a 
lathe bed and wheel head is mounted 
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AGAN 


FURNACES FOR 
ANNEALING AND 











NORMALIZING 
FORGINGS 





Machinability of forgings is 
precisely controlled with 
HAGAN CYCLE ANNEALING 
AND NORMALIZING  FUR- 
NACES. Equipped with auto- 
matic time and temperature 
control, with means for varying 
cooling cycle to suit all steel 
types. HAGAN FURNACES 
will speed up your peacetime 
production and reduce man- 
ufacturing costs. Loading forg- 
ings on carriers is the only 
manual operation involved. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion. 


GEORGE J. HAGAN CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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on lathe carriage cross slide. Controls 
on cross slide give longitudinal and cross 
feed motions to wheel head. Staybolt 
taps and long taper reamers are held on 
ball centers. Tailstock center can be 
moved off center any desired amount so 
that flutes remain parallel to grinding 
wheel. Any desired relief can be ob- 
tained by a simple setting, and any right 





or left-hand tap, up to 43 in. long, with 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 or 10 flutes can be sharp- 


| ened, 


Rotation of work is automatic through 


| a separate motor mounted behind work 
| 
| head which revolves work through a chain 


| after being locked, wheel is fed past dia- | : 


| vice also is provided. 


of gears. Gears may be disengaged easily 
for hand operation. Power longitudinal 





feed for wheel head is obtained by en- | 


A locat- 


gaging lead screw on carriage. 


ing device locates tap flutes in proper | 


grinding position. 


sitioned anywhere along pivot bar, and, 


| mond for trueing. 


Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9895 


Electronic Air Filter 


125 Central 


announces a 


American Air Filter Co., 
avenue, Louisville, Ky., 
new electronic air filter, the 
Airmat, in which the collector element 
is electrostatically charged Airmat paper. 
Introducing an entirely new principle 


Electro- 





in electronic air filtration, the arrestance 
rating of the unit, when tested by the 
discoloration method, is 90 per cent or 
better with atmospheric dust or smoke. 
This efficiency is obtained at the normal 
velocity of 35 fpm thru the Airmat 
media and the standard rating of 1000 
cfm per standard-sized 24 x 24 in. unit. 

Airmat is a cellulose product composed 


A wheel trueing de- | 
This may be po- | 
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Returns that “ 
schoolgirl 
complexion 
to rusted 

METALS! 


NOX-RUST Rust Re- 
mover acts like magic. 


























Apply it by rubbing or 
immersion to rusted, 
corroded metal surfaces. 
Almost instantly the 
Original metallic gleam 
returns and the rust 
is gone! 

Restore stock parts, 
machines and tools, to 
their pristine beauty 
with NOX-RUST Rust 
Remover. It's economi- 
cal to use. Non-inflam- 
mable. Safe in every way. 

Get all the facts on this 
addition to the famous 
NOX-RUST family of 
rust preventives. Write 


today! 


NOX-RUST cern 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


2463 S. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 8 
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No. 7 IN A SERIES...Some helpful answers to industrial lubrication problems... 





/HE PROBLEM...A plant was hampered by the occasional stop- 
page of a roller-bearing conveyor. This conveyor passes through a 
temperature zone just below 600° F. A light oil was used for lubrica- 
tion and the extreme heat caused the conveyor bearings to become 
carbonized. 


THE DIAGNOSIS...A Penola Industrial Engineer was called in 
to remedy this. He noted the formation of carbon on the bearings 
which indicated the need for a lubricant that would leave no carbon 
or gummy residue when vaporized, and lubricate the bearings in 
the hot zone. 
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PENOLA LUBRICANTS Nosrs 


PITTSBURGH, PA. - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS 





PENOLA PRODUCTS HAVE MEANT EXTRA PROTECTION SINCE 1885 
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—-INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT— 


of a number of plies of porus, tissue- 
like sheets formed of short cellulose fi- 
bers in “jack-straw” arrangement. 

Full height ionizers reduce electrical 
losses due to fewer wire ends. The power 
pack operates on a 110 v 60 cycle single 
phase current. Total power consumption 
is approximately 220 w at 110 v includ- 
ing transformer losses in the power pack, 
etc. When the Airmat paper has accumu- 
lated its dust load it is removed and re- 
placed with clean material by means of 
turning a crank in a mechanical loader 
which automatically folds the paper into 
the serrated base section of the filter 
unit. Spare cells loaded with clean Air- 
mat can be provided for convenience in 
servicing. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No, 9043 


SSSR. 
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Portable Greasing Unit 

New development in the lubrication 
field totally eliminates the necessity for 
hand greasing operations and meets ef- 
fectively any lubricating requirement, 
simplifying the grease job and reducing 
maintenance costs. 

Equipment can be supplied with a 
grease gun for all purposes and is avail- 





able either with battery powered or gaso- 
line driven motor. No electric cord or 
air hose is required. Unit delivers up to 
12,000 lb steady, consistent pressure which 
is instantly available to clear most obsti- 
nate channel stoppages and effect com- 
plete lubrication of parts. Complete port- 
ability provides “on the spot” lubrication 
—trucks, trailers, tractors, steam shovels, 
airplanes, rolling stock of all description 
may be ‘serviced on the job without re- 
moving load. High efficiency, even in 
zero temperatures, speeds production, re- 
duces operating stoppages. Compact de- 
sign saves valuable floor space and in- 
creases portability. A further advantage 
is the ability to easily reach the diffi- 
cult spots that might otherwise be over- 
looked or neglected. Simplicity of design : 
—with a minimum of moving parts— . 
reduces maintenance and assures long, : 
trouble free, effective operation, Units 

are a product of Pressurelube Inc., 609 

West 134th street, New York 31. 

Steel 3/18/46; Item No. 9027 
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To the progressive refinements constantly being incor- 
porated in PORTER Diesel-Electric Switchers we now add 
FINGER-TIP CONTROL. 


Utilizing the hydraulic principle of transmitting motion, 
PORTER'S Finger-Tip Control assures accurate synchroni- 
zation of motors, and positive, instantaneous response to 
the slightest movement of the throttle lever in the cab. 
Finger-Tip Control eliminates troublesome rods, cables, 
pulleys, and turnbuckles, with their tendency to lost mo- 
tion, back lash, and need for constant adjustment. Com- 
plete description and photographs on request. 


/ Write today for your copy of “PORTER Diesel- eontes 
Equipm 


ISION: Electric Locomotives,” containing full descrip- ent 

LOCOMOTIVE DIV aie, tion of modern diesel-electric locomotive Established 1866 
Diesel, Diesel-Electric, ; desi 

Fireless Ste 


am Locomotives 
MT. VERNON CAR DIVISION: 
Freight Cars of Every Type 


SPRING DIVISION: 
Coil and Elliptic Springs 
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Be errs 


An EF gas fired continuous furnace — anneals 
large coils of both narrow and wide strip. 


° Carbon Steels 

. e Hot or Cold Rolled 

ov High or Low Carbon 
6} fl CWP sriviess 






Non-Ferrous 


In Coils or in Continuous Strands 


Ferrous and non-ferrous strip, in coils or strands, is being 
annealed in various types of EF continuous, semi-continuous and 
batch type electric and fuel fired furnaces. 


The material as discharged is both uni- 
form in finish and anneal. 


We are in position to design and build 
the size and type best adapted to your 
particular product, plant and production 
requirements. 

We solicit your inquiries covering production 


furnaces for handling products in any size or 
shape — no job is too large or too unusual. 





The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 
Gas Fired, Oil Fired 


Bright Annealing six parallel strands of 
and Electric Furnaces 


steel strip—continuously. Handles an 
—— up to 30’. Wider sizes also avail- 
able. 
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Boiler Tubing 


(Concluded from page 108) 

Joint then is welded and the flames 
turned off. The beginning of such a plas- 
tic upset is shown in Fig. 2. Work being 
welded here is carbon steel tubing with 
a 2-in. outside diameter. An initial pres- 
sure of 900 psi, which is gradually in- 
creased to 2200 psi, is used in upsetting 
this material. Tubes are stress-relieved 
by simply reheating the cooled welded 
areas to a dull red heat and allowing 
them to cool slowly in air. After being 
welded and _sstress-relieved, pipes are 
bent to the proper shape and then are 
ready for installation. A supply of tailor- 
made tubing is shown in Fig. 3. 


Grease-Packed Conveyor 
Wheels Resist Corrosion 


Conveyor wheels that are grease 
packed on assembly are less vulnerable 
to corrosion and give longer and more 
efficient service, according to a test 
recently performed for Rapids-Standard 
Co. Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. Two 
wheels of each type—standard with no 
lubricant, and company’s recessed hub- 
type special grease packed No. 11—were 
placed in a testing machine. They were 
tested under a 64 lb load for 61 hr. 

Wheels were run continuously for 8 
hr periods with intermittent waiting 
periods of 16 hr. Before the machine 
was started and before and after each 
operation, the wheels were brushed with 
salt solution. After 61 hr of operation one 
wheel of each type was cut open for 
examination. 

Result was that interior parts of stand- 
ard wheel were badly corroded, includ- 
ing ball bearings and raceways. Wheel 
hub was rusted and pitted to such an 
extent as to fail completely in its func- 
tion as inner raceway. Exterior parts of 
wheel had heavy deposits of rust, especi- 
ally around hub opening and projecting 
part of hub. 

Grease packed wheel still functioned 
perfectly after the test. Interior parts, in- 
cluding ball bearings, were unaffected 
by salt solution. Exterior parts, especi- 
ally around hub openings and projecting 
part of the hub, were protected by small 
amount of grease which seeped through 
openings in hub during test. 

—o— 


Second edition of “Plans and Proj- 
ects” has been published by F. H. 
McGraw & Co., 51 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17. Issue is devoted 
to personnel and operations of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh district office with 
feature articles about the company’s 
work in Paraguay, and the building of 
the Reynolds Alloy Co. aluminum plant 
at Sheffield, Ala. 
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Template Grinder 
(Concluded from Page 109) 


positioned for required stroke within a 
range of zero to 1% in. Speed of re- 
ciprocation may be set at either 50 or 100 
strokes per minute. 

Wheel is brought in to work by a 
manual cross-slide-feed hand wheel. Two 
ratios of cross feed (fast and slow) are 
provided. Operator views work through 
a 20 power microscope in setting wheel 
to work, and in performing the grinding 
operations. Microscope cross hairs are 
guided along the lines of scribed work 
by means of cross slide handwheel, as 
the wheelhead travels transversely. Four 
different reticles having diameters re- 
spectively of 0.005, 0.0075, 0.010 and 
0.015-in. are provided with the micro- 
scope and may be used for grinding 
work to varying degrees of precision. 


Silicone Greases Suited 
For Bearing Lubrication 


To supply the need for abnormally 
high and low temperature lubrication of 
bearings, Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., has developed four silicone greases. 
These greases are claimed to have a high 
order of heat stability, low volatility, rela- 
tively slight changes in consistency over 
a wide temperature range, and low freez- 
ing points. 

Two of the greases, DC 31 and DC 41, 
containing no graphite, are compounded 
almost entirely of inorganic materials and 
are black in color due to use of carbon 
black as a thickening agent. Although 
they possess exceptional thermal stability, 
they show a slight tendency te bleed 
during storage, which, it is asserted, does 
not impair the perfermance. They are 
corona resistant and are semi-conducting, 
the conductivity being in the order of 
1000 ohm centimeters. 

The other two greases, DC 33 and 
DC 44, are light brown and are com- 
pounded with metallic soaps selected for 
their heat stability. They are said to be 
serviceable at temperatures as high as the 
melting points of metallic soaps and show 
little tendency to bleed. 

Of the four greases, DC 31 and DC 33 
are designed for low temperature lubri- 
cation and DC 41 and DC 44 for high 
temperature service. 


Ventilation Article Author 


The article in the March 11, issue of 
STEEL, page 98, on “Mill Building Ven- 
tilation” was credited to Dave Hender- 
son, sales engineer, Heater Department, 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. The article 
actually was written by Bertram B. Reilly, 
sales engineer of the same department. 
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H & S HERRINGBONES «ze QUIET cud 
SMOOTH RUNNING at High Speeds 


% Accurate Sykes type gears with their continuous, double helical 
teeth give increased bearing surface and greater resistance to wear. 
These and many other features make H & S Herringbone gears eco- 
nomical, smooth and quiet for transmitting power between parallel 


shafts. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Soko ED ole, Och cod (ole me a 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT oe 


GEARS. AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A 
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ROGRESSIVE Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., reports the following sav- 
ings by TOCCO hardening the above saddle 
clamp eccentric of their Milwaukee Milling 
Machine: 





FORMER METHOD TOCCO 

Heat treating......... ie > 1 $ 0.099 
Straightening......... 0.7582. s 5 2's 0.000 
5 As Rheeeecee __0.100...... 0.000 
en SOOO os 5: 6-c ae ae fe. ae $ 0.099 


Saving .. . $1.47 per piece 


In addition to this saving of $1.47 per piece, 
TOCCO made possible a switch from alloy steel 


Harden it for Of with TOCCO 








to S.A.E. 1045 steel, saving $0.110 in material 
cost per piece. 


Total saving on each run of 1375 pieces for 
this one part is $2,172.50. 


Kearney & Trecker hardens a total of 140 
different parts on one ‘‘TOCCO JR.” machine. 
Output of some parts has been increased as 
much as 500%. 


Why not enlist TOCCO’s experienced Engi- 
neers to help you obtain similar improvements 
for your production? New booklet, ‘Results 
with TOCCO”’, gives ideas for hardening, braz- 
ing, annealing, heating by TOCCO Induction. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 







| The Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
* Dept. S, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


‘gee MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET — 


= Send free Copy “Results with TOCCO” 























Induction Heating 
(Continued from Page 107) * * 

x ron tv oor mane. Tose «mt || Production Screwdrivers 
even higher power concentrations are 
possible with the use of the upper fre- 
quencies. S d 

To be sure, the higher frequencies can Pp ee u IP 
be used also for the furnace type of ap- 
plication. In fact, for heating small ob- YOUR SC REWD RIVING ASSEM BLIES 
jects, such as dowel pins %-in. or less in 
diameter, the high frequencies are nec- B Y U S I N G T H E Ss E M A Cc H I N E Ss 
essary even at relatively low-power con- : 
centrations. Also in special cases, such Model B : 
as are found in tube manufacture where Will Drive 
electronic generators are more conveni- 
ent and available, the high frequencies Screws Fron 
are favored. But, in general, the low No. 6 to 
frequencies (10,000 cycles per sec and No. 1/4, 
less) are at present more economical for in Lengths 
the furnace class of induction heating. 3/16 to 11, 

High Power Concentration Requires Inches 

Special Coupling Circuits as Well as 

High Frequencies « 

While it is necessary, high frequency 
alone is not sufficient to produce high All Screws 
power concentrations. The proper coup- Driven to 
ling circuits and applicator arrangements . 
are equally important. These preferred = Uniform 
coupling circuits are relatively costly and, Tension 
therefore, at present few manufacturers 
are providing them as standard equip- * 
ment on their electronic power gen- 
erators. . : No Marring 

When power is to be concentrated in 
a small area, the applicator which couples of Heads 
energy into that area has necessarily a 
low electrical impedance. On the other 
hand, the output circuit of an electronic MODEL A 
tube is classed as a high-impedance de- 


vice. Therefore, some sort of matching 
circuit is necessary to couple energy with 
moderate efficiency from the _ tube, 
through the applicator and into the work. 
Probably the simplest device for this pur- 
pose is an isolated secondary transformer, 
such as is shown in Fig. 1. Some setups 
for using the high-power concentration 
techniques are illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs (Figs. 2 and 3). 


Value in Case Hardening 


High power concentration technique is 
especially valuable for case hardening, 
since the more nearly a piece can be 





Model A Is Designed 
to Handle Small Screws 


in Sizes 


From No. 2 to No. 6 


In Lengths 


From 3/16” to 34”. 


Driving Time 


One Second Per Screw 











self-quenched, the less are the surface 
stresses which are developed. In the 
more common method of quenching, in 
which a coolant is sprayed on a heated 
body, the outer layers are chilled first 
and tend to contract upon the hotter, in- 
ner layers. But in self-quenching only a 
thin layer is heated and this is cooled 
from the inside out, thus reducing strains 
and distortion to a minimum. 

To be sure, many pieces cannot be 
completely self-quenched due to their 
having too high a ratio of heated surface 


Send Sample Assemblies 
for Production Estimates 
and Quotations 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 





Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
2813 W. Fort St., Detroit 16, Mich. 
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COIL stock, fed by LITTELL Automatic Centering Reels, insures 
efficient, fast, accurate, economical production. It permits continuous 
feeding, prevents waste of material and provides automatic roll feed- 
ing direct from coils. 


LITTELL Reels automatically center coils. Ball bearing, they are 
por A running and insure free-moving 
coils 


for accurate feeding. Adjust- 
able stock support holds up loose 
loops of coils and permits very 
light brake adjustment. 


Plain and motor-driven types. 
Capacities, 300 to 6,000 Ibs. Coil 
Cradles can be supplied for coils up 
to 20,000 Ibs. 


LITTELL also makes Roll Feeds, 
Dial Feeds, Feeding and Straighten- 
ing Machines, Scrap Winders, Air 
Blast Valves, Pres-Vac Safety Feeders 
and Mechanical Pickers. 


REQUEST 
BULLETINS 


F.J.LITTELL MACHINE CO. 


4i65RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


























DE€TROIT-LELAND HOTEL 


to volume. Nevertheless the high-in- 
tensity, short heating time technique is 
still valuable, even though the part finally 
must be immersed in a liquid to com- 
plete the quench. 

Results of this high-intensity technique 
in the surface hardening of carbon steel 
are shown in Figs. 4 to 10 inclusive. The 
work samples were in the form of solid 
cylinders 0.90-in. in diameter and %-in. 
| long. The applicator was a single tum 
| of 3/16-in. copper tubing with an an- 
| nular spacing between the work and the 
| applicator of 1/16-in. The cylinder was 
moved through this loop and into a ves- 
| sel of water at speeds ranging from 0.8- 
| in. per sec to 4.5-in. per sec. The powers 
| applied to the work were varied so that 
| the surface temperature was approxi- 
mately the same in each case (between 
| 1500° F and 1800° F). The frequency 
| used was approximately 400 kilocycles per 
| sec. 





Self Conduction Rapid 


A sample of SAE-1050 steel was heated 
| at a scanning rate of 1.6-in. per sec with 
| a power of 30 kw into the work (Fig. 
| 4). This is a power concentration of 
| about 65 kw per square in. The pho- 
| tograph was made at a magnification of 

460X and the maximum hardness of 780 
| Knoop corresponds to about 63 rockwell 
bon The surface of the water bath was 

%-in. below the center of the heating 
| coil, but self conduction was so rapid 
| that the work was no longer incandescent 
| when it reached the water. 

In Fig. 5 the sample was again 1050 
steel. The power concentration was 
about 85 kw per square in. and the scan- 
ning speed was 4.5-in. per sec. Although 
the hardness was near the maximum 
possible for the steel used, the 460X 
photomicrograph shows much _ undis- 
solved carbide in the shell. 


Another sample of the same steel was 
run at 4.5-in. per sec, but at a power 
concentration of 110 kw per square in. 
(Fig. 6). The shell is about 3 times as 
thick as that in the sample of Fig. 5. 
The photomicrographs show plainly a 
martensitic structure, but close examina- 
tion also shows that even at this power 
the carbides in some areas were not com- 
pletely dissolved. Indications are, how- 
ever, that if the power concentration has 
been increased a bit, there would have 
been a complete dissolution of the car- 
bides, even though the heating time at 
any one point was not more than 0.035 
sec. The maximum hardness (780 Knoop) 
corresponds to approximately 63 rock- 
well C. 

A similar sample of steel, shown in 
Fig. 7, was heated at the same power 
and scanning speed, but was quenched 
| by self-conduction alone. The depth of 
| hardened shell is approximately equal to 
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that of the sample shown in Fig. 6, but 
the maximum hardness corresponds to 
only about 58 rockwell C. The tem- 
perature immediately after equalization 
was approximately 500° F. Had the ra- 
dius of the sample been somewhat larger, 
this “final temperature” would, of course, 
have been less—perhaps low enough to 
produce full hardness. The photomicro- 
graphs also show a structure which is 
typical of the manner in which the tem- 
perature was reduced. 


An interesting comparison can be made 
with the samples shown in Figs. 8 and 
9. In Fig. 8 a scanning method was 
used as with the samples described 
above. In this case, however, the speed 
was 0.8-in. per sec and the power con- 
centration was about 40 kw per square 
in. The quenching medium was wate: 
with its surface %4-in. below the center 
of the applicator loop. The photomicro- 
graphs show a fully hardened, martensitic 
structure in a shell approximately one 
mm (0.040-in.) thick. 


Different Technique Used 


In the sample illustrated in Fig. 9 a 
different technique was used. The ap- 
plicator consisted in a three-turn inductor 
coil spaced the same distance from the 
sample as that in Fig. 8. The three turns 
covered the sample practically from end 
to end. The same power was applied to 
the work as before, but the time of heat- 
ing was 0.9 sec. Under these conditions 
the same total energy was put into the 
sample as when the work was scanned. 
In this case the quench was a spray of 
water. Therefore, the principal differ- 
ence in heating of the samples shown in 
Yig. 8 and Fig. 9 was that in the former 
instance the power concentration was 
approximately 40 kw per square in. and 
the heating time was about 0.19 sec, 
while in the latter case the power con- 
centration averaged about 8.5 kw per 
square in. for 0.9 sec. Because of the 
rapid heat conduction in the metal, the 
surface temperature in the stationary 
heating did not reach as high a value 
as when the work was scanned. The mi- 
crographs show that although the hard- 
ened shells are nearly the same _ thick- 
ness, the hardness is less for the sta- 
tionary heating. Also, there are micro- 
scopic soft spots due to inadequate solu- 
tion of the carbides. Such experiments 
show conclusively that “time of heating” 
is not so important as temperature when 
full hardness and a martensitic structure 
are desired. 

The results of heating a sample of 
SAE-1090 steel in the spheroidized state 
may be seen in Fig. 10. The power con- 
centration was 100 kw per square in., the 
quench was a water surface %4-in, below 
the coil, and the scanning speed was 
2.41-in. per sec. This corresponds to a 
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ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, COPPER 
NICKEL AND BRASS. . HOT DIPPED 
TIN AND SOLDER. . LACQUER 
COATED IN COLORS. . UNCOATED 
PRECISION STRIP. . CARBON AND 


ALLOY SPECIALTIES. 














The plating of parts is a major and important 
operation. Difficulties mount as parts become more 
complicated and when inside finish must be uni- 
form and of high quality. 


Precoating of Thomas Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
at the mill solves these manufacturing difficulties 
by providing a uniform thickness of brass, copper, 
zinc, nickel, solder or tin on both sides of the 
strip. These finishes are carried through to the 
finished part. 


Irregularly shaped parts or deep-drawn cups 
present no problem of inside coverage when made 
from precoated ThomaStrip. Nesting of parts in 
batch plating is entirely eliminated. Every part 
will have the same high quality finish as all others 
in production. You have two advantages: econ- 
omy in production and improved quality for 
your product. 





THE THOMAS STEEL CO. - WARREN, OHIO 
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KINNEAR 
Rolling Doors 


Time-tested KINNEAR Rolling 
Doors offer positive “open-and-shut” 
proof of resilient strength, long life, 
and efficient operation in installa- 
tions of any type and size. Witness 
the smooth, quick, spring-counter- 
balanced, coiling upward action of the 
interlocking-slat steel curtain! It rolls 
into a small area above the lintel, 
clear of plant traffic, Permits full use 
of all adjoining space. Resists 
weather, wear, and fire. Always ready 
for instant use. Motor operation and 
push-button remote control are avail- 
able for extra advantages of con- 
venience and economy to KINNEAR 
Rolling Doors, For complete facts in 
this case, write today! 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Factories: 1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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heating time of about 0.06 sec for each 
point on the surface. 


Temperature Measurements 


The factor of temperature is extremely 
important in the process of surface hard- 
ening at high speeds, as proved by re- 
peated experiments. Consequently it is 
unfortunate that no very good method 
has yet been devised to measure these 
temperatures. If a thermocouple is used 
there is considerable doubt that it could 
be so designed and placed that its tem- 
perature would be the same as that of 
the surrounding surface layers. More- 
over, the best of recording galvanometers 
will indicate the thermal e.m.f.’s with 
only a fair degree of accuracy when the 
heating times are in the order of a few 
hundredths of a second. In fact, the 
heating times are so short that optical 
pyrometers are of little use even in the 
scanning type of heating. 


The “Scanning” Technique 


‘When extended areas are to be heated 
at high power concentrations, the scan- 
ning technique mentioned above can 
often be used. Cylindrical objects (such 
as piston pins or dowel pins) are ideally 
suited for this method. For example, 
%-in. dowel pins are poured into a 
hopper from which they are guided 
through the single-turn applicator coil 
and thence into a water bath which com- 
pletes the quench (Fig. 11). (The han- 
dling equipment shown in the photo 
was designed and built by the Link Belt 
Co.) The pins shown in the illustration 
are 2%-in. long and are handled at the 
rate of onc per sec with a power of 
30 kw in the work. 


Soldering and Brazing 


For soldering and brazing operations, 
the extremely high power concentrations 
are seldom used—the reason being that 
in the general case it is too difficult to 
maintain the necessary uniformity of heat- 
ing. Only in those cases in which the 
work is cylindrical and of uniform cross- 
section can extreme power concentra- 
tions be used. Sometimes, however, it is 
desirable to silver-solder at a point near 
a part whose temperature must be kept 
relatively low, as, for example, the fab- 
ricating of spring assemblies. In such 
cases the high precision with which a 
heated area can be defined makes man- 
datory the use of the higher frequencies 
and medium to high power concentra- 
tion. 


Conclusion 


In drawing a general conclusion, it 
may be said that there are many heating 
applications which are not adaptable to 
high-frequency induction heating. There 
are many others in which induction heat- 
ing is indicated, and in which a wide 




















Difficult Fabrication 


EASIER 


with Exclusive 
Remote Control 


It’s impossible for you to drag your welding 
machine down in the double-bottom of a 
“Victory’’ ship or high in the air on a big 
construction job . . . however, with a 
Hobart you can have the same fine adjust- 
ments of welding heats as if your machine 
was right at your side, Hobart’s ‘Remote 
Control”’ is small and convenient enough to 
be carried anywhere. It allows you to make 
the correct heat adjustments for every ap- 
plication, whether it be overhead, vertical 
or horizontal welding . . . assuring you of 
sound, ductile welds at all times. 

HOBART BROTHERS CO., BOX ST-362, IRCY, OC. 


This 
PRACTICAL 
7 HOW-TO-D0-IT" 
SERVICE i. 


Write for it today! Con- 
tains many new designs 
and redesigns for arc 
welding that have been 
tested and proved in 
various industries. Com- 
pletely bound book of 100 
pages $3.50 postpaid. 


HOBART 


One of the Worlds Largest Bvilcers of 


Arc Welders” 
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choice of frequency and type of gen- 
erator is available. Nevertheless, there 
are also many applications in which the 
higher frequencies used in high-power 
concentrations are an absolute neces- 
sity. 

For surface hardening of carbon steel 
high power concentrations and fast heat- 
ing times are capable of producing a 
fully hard martensitic structure. And ap- 
parently the limiting factor is the tem- 
perature which can be attained rather 
than a necessary “soaking” time. 

It should be kept in mind that equip- 
ment which will produce high power 
concentrations will do an entirely dif- 
ferent type of work from one which is 
designed for general, over-all heating. 

Too often one type of equipment is 
used on a job where it is entirely un- 
suitable and for which another type of 
equipment and technique might be the 
precise answer, Design and process en- 
gineers should, therefore, study the many 
methods and techniques which are avail- 
able in induction heating with a view to 
determining which is best for the appli- 
cation they have in mind. Development 
in this form of industrial heating is 
progressing steadily and in an increasing 
number of applications. It will undoubt- 
edly take its place as an accepted stand- 
ard practice as industrial heating prob- 
lems to which it is adapted arise. 


Story of Tin Can’s Making 
Told in Color Pictures 


How tin cans are made—starting with 
the mining of iron ore and continuing 
through the blast furnace, open hearth, 
the continuous strip mill, electrolytic 
tinning line—is explained in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Employees Bulletin 
of the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., entitled, “Tin Plate Edition, 
1946.” 

Forty-seven Kodochrome illustrations, 
many of them full page (11 x 14 in.), are 
employed to depict the various steps in- 
volved in the production. A history of 
the Weirton company also is included 
in the bulletin. 

One of the many interesting side- 
lights of the Weirton company is that 
its tin mill was almost wrecked in 1913 
by a landslide, when 250,000 cu yd of 
dirt and rock crashed down on the en- 
gine and boiler house. Hundreds of 
men and machines and all available 
teams of horses and mules worked day 
and night from May until September, 
when finally the slide was licked. This 
disaster cost $600,000, but the mills 
maintained constant operation through- 
out the summer with makeshift engines 
and boilers hastily set up in an open 
field. 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC C 


Thermo COMBUSTION BOATS 
WITHSTAND HIGH TEMPERATURES 
LOW IN SULFUR 


Excellent for carbon or sulphur deter- 
minations. Made from homogeneous, 
non-porous ceramic mix, these boats are 
practically free from sulfur, and with- 
stand extremely high temperature shock. 
Representative samples have been heated 
to above 2630°F. and plunged into cold 
water without cracking. The penetration 
of slag is negligible. Overall dimensions, 
inches: length 374—width 44—depth 34— 
depth inside 14. 

No. 26276, per thousand........ $40.00 
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© SHOCK, VIBRATION, ETC. 








Production-Wise 
Engineers Specify 










L-R Type “W’, 2 to 2500 
H.P.; Pat. and Pats. Pend. 





FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


Because LOVEJOY L-R Couplings— 


@ CORRECT MISALIGNMENT @ ARE QUIET 


TAKE UP BACKLASH, ARE ADAPTED TO IN- 
DIVIDUAL PLANT NEEDS 


ADJUST INSTANTLY TO NEVER NEED 
© ANY EMERGENCY © LUBRICATING 


Wire or write for complete cat- 
alog with full engineering data 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 


5071 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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REFLECTING improved steel production, STEEt’s in- 
dustrial production index has risen slightly above the level 
prevailing immediately prior to the start of the recent 
month-long strike in the steel industry. For the week 
ended March 9 the index registered 120 per cent (pre- 
liminary), compared with 117 for the week ended Jan. 
19, the week before the strike. 

AUTOS—A contributing factor, though small, to the rise 
in the latest week’s index is a 31 per cent increase in 
automobile production during the week ended March 
9 over the previous week. Assemblies in the week ended 
March 9 totaled 23.050, compared with 17,575 in the week 
ended March 2. Fifty-six per cent of the assemblies in 
the week ended March 9 came from Chrysler Corp. 
COAL—Bituminous coal production of 12,500,000 tons 
in the week ended March 2 was slightly under the 12.- 
610,000 tons of the previous week. Output through 
March 2 this year was 2.9 per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding time last year, but this trend will be reversed 
if a threatened strike of miners occurs. 

PRICES—iiigher prices for iron and steel products in 
primary markets more than offset price declines for agri- 
cultural commodities during the week ended March 2, 
and the result was a 0.2 per cent rise over the previous 
week in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity 
prices in primary markets. The index in the week ended 


March 2 was 107.6 per cent of the 1926 average. This 
was 0.7 per cent above early February, 1946, and 2.5 per 
cent above the corresponding week of last year. If prices 
for all commodities other than iron and steel had re- 
mained unchanged during the week, the advance in prices 
of basic steels would have raised the all-commodities in- 
dex by 0.3 per cent instead of 0.2 per cent. 

STOCKS—A strong spirit of caution in Wall Street is mak- 
ing for a selective market. Meanwhile, in some quarters 
it is believed that the Dow-Jones average of industrial 
stocks may stage a 50 per cent recovery, which would 
make the average 196 plus, but some believe a sharp test 
of the February lows might come later. Others believe 
that the lows of the decline have been reached and that 
the market js as susceptible to good news as it was to dis- 
pleasing news when the break started in February. 
RAILROADS—Declining 20 per cent under January, 
1945, estimated net income (after interest and rentals) of 
Class I railroads in January, 1946, was $31 million. In 
January, 1945, it was $39,048,188. 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS—Continuing its upward trend, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration’s combined 
index of cost of constructing a six-room frame house rose in 
January to 138.2 per cent of the 1935-1939 average. The 
index for January, 1945, was 134.5 and for December, 
1945, 137.9 per cent. 
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FIGURES THIS WEEK 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)........................... 77.5 56 5.5 95 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours).................. 3,953 4,000 3,983 4,446 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).................. 2,083 2,100 2,083 1,880 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.)....................... 4,403 4,726 4,690 4,768 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000)..................... $68.4 $96.8 $55.5 $41.9 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units).............. 23,050 17,575 23,785 20,235 
*Dates on request. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars)............................. 824} 782 713 766 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................... 22 15 27 21 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t{...................... $27,957 $27,938 $27,929 $25,864 
Dogutment Store. Sales (change fi from like week a year ae +19% + 20% + 20% + 19% 
+Preliminary. Reserve Bo 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 


are obvious: 


9 out OF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 








A large reservoir of national sav« 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 























An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 






An opportunity for the returned 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknewledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


STEEL 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Designs and Builds 
Dependable 
Equipment for 
Progressive Steelmakers 


CONTINENTAL—a single, dependable 
source for hot and cold ferrous or non- 
ferrous rolling mills, the correct rolls, 
accessories and equipment for low cost 
operation. 


C ont ental 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Pittsburgh + Chicago 
Plants at: E. Chicago, Ind. - Wheeling, W. V2. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Blooming mill 
and Auxiliary Equipment 


eo 


tngincered Tor maximum jrrodetiin, laniger troutle- 
tee sence — and to the speaite jib reguiement- 


For any ferrous or non-ferrous rolling 
operation — CONTINENTAL engineers 
offer world-wide experience in the selec- 
tion of correctly designed equipment 
for your specific production problems. 


CONTINENTA, = | > # : FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
: . 8 Pittsburgh + Chicago 
Piants at: E. Chicago, ind. « Wheeling, W. Va. + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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More Steel for Industry 
As Mills Regain Stride 


Pressure for deliveries intense . . . Most products 
sold through year . . . Further price changes ex- 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


in Leading Districts ) 








pected . ... Pig iron shortage hampers 


STEEL production continues to expand and has reached 
approximately the level prevailing betore the steel strike, as- 
suring a larger supply of steel to consuming industries tor the 
remainder of the year, 

Most steel plants now are in operation and hindrances de- 
veloping in getting under way after the idle period are being 
eliminated rapidly, production gaining momentum each week. 
Were it not for shortage of pig iron, steel output would be at 
a higher level. While leaving much to be desired, as many con- 
suming plants are down all over the country, the overall gain 
in consumer operations is clearly retlected in increasing pres- 
sure for steel. At no time in months has demand appeared more 
urgent and in spite of acceleration in steel production supply 
continues tight. 

It is practically impossible tor buyers to place new tonnage 
in any major product betore tourth quarter and in some 
specialties before the end of the year, which really means not 
at all as few producers will book tonnage tor 1947. Steel con- 
sumers are gaining a better idea of where they stand, as pro- 
ducers are in better position to know what they can do, barring 
turther disruptions, such as a strike in the sott coal industry. 

Mills dividing their output on a quota basis have reduced 
quotas in some instances. Some have virtually canceled all 
commitments for the tinal two months ot the year, to ottset 
losses due to the strike and attending ettects, indicating that 
these commitments will come up tor review later, possibly to 
be rescheduled during the tirst two months next vear. Other 
producers have made somewhat ditterent adjustments. 

Some contusion has arisen over application ot the recent price 
increases granted by Ottice of Price Administration and some 
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Week 

Ended Same Week 

Mar. 16 Change 1945 1944 
Pittsburgh 925 + 45 89 93.5 
Chicago 85.5 +115 99.5 100.5 
Eastern Pa. 77 + 4 92 94 
Youngstown 85 +10 92 95 
Wheeling 4 7 ee — 45 93.5 95.5 
Cleveland .. 93 + 45 91.5 94 
Buffalo , 75 12 93 90.5 
Birmingham 95 +9 95 95 
New England 88 + ] 92 92 
Cincinnati 76 — 5 72 88 
St. Louis 67.6 + 45 80 74 
Detroit 90 + 2 


86 86 





Estimated national 


rate .. . 845 + 7 95 98 


*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 














changes are likely to be made to tit conditions better. Expec- 
tation is that an increase in pig iron prices will be made soon, 
with indications that it will be 75 cents per ton, though nothing 
otticial has been announced. Adjustments in increases on alloys 
and tin plate are said to be under consideration and some 
turther increases may be announced within the tive weeks 
allowed OPA tor completing the revision, 

Settlement of several major strikes at consuming plants will 
increase demand for steel, which will increase the tight supply 
situation despite the rise in steel output. 

Greatest drawback to steel production rests in short supply 
ot pig iron which, in turn, is retlected in increased demand tor 
scrap, which is in short supply. The scrap bureau of the CPA 
estimates that monthly scrap deticits are 100,000 to 200,000 
tons, to meet estimated needs of consumers, resulting in heavy 
drain on pig iron. It is stated at least two million tons are 
needed to bring inventories back into line, Another country- 
wide collection program may be undertaken to fill this gap. 

Steel ingot production rose again last week to an estimated 
national rate of 84% per cent of capacity, matching prestrike 
rates and bettering tigures ot late months in 1945. Pittsburgh 
gained 4% points to 92% per cent, Chicago 11% points to 
8512, eastern Pennsylvania 4 points to 77, Youngstown 10 points 
to 85, Cleveland 4% points to 93, Buttalo 12 points to 75, 
Birmingham 9 points to 95, Detroit 2 points to 90, St. Louis 
4% points to 6742, New England 1 point to 88. Cincinnati 
dropped 5 points to 76 and Wheeling declined 4% points to 
86. Pacitic Coast plants last week operated an average ot 78% 
per cent of capacity. 

Effect of the recent steel strike on steel ingot production is 
shown in the report of the American lron & Steel Institute for 
January and February. In the tormer month output of steel 
for castings totaled 3,869,076 net tons, an average rate ot 
49.6 per cent of capacity; in February output was 1,353,074 
tons, at 19.2 per cent of capacity. These tigures compare with 
output of 5 to 7 million tons per month during 1945. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products are 
steady at the new ceilings recently announced by OPA. Finished 
steel composite is $64.45, semitinished steel $40.60, steelmak- 
ing pig iron $24.80 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 





COMPARISON OF PRICES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Mar. 16 Mar. 9 Mar, 2 Feb. 1946 Dec. 1945 Mar. 1945 Mar. 1941 
Finished Steel ........... $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $61.36 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel ....... 40.60 40.60 40.60 39.20 37.80 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron ..... 24.80 24.80 24.80 24.80 24.25 24.05 23.05 
—e SD eae d 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 20.15 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished Material, cents per lb.; coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 

imi H Mar.16 Feb., Dec., Mar., H Mar. 16, Feb., Dec., ar., 
Finished Material i¥46 1946 1945 1945 Pig Iron 1946 1946 1945 1945 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh Tee, 2.875c 2.25c 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ......... $26.94 $26.94 $26.94 $26.19 
Steel bars, Philadelphia TE 2.695 2.57 2.47 eee is ay 25.25 25.25 25.25 24.50 
Steel bars, Chicago ;. Seo 2.375 2.25 2.15 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia .... 27.09 27.09 27.09 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 2.85 2275 210 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 27.59 27.59 27.59 26.84 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.465 2.3840 2.215 2.215 ,. No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.00 
Shapes, Chicago IG. Kets eat 2.35 2.225 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ....... 22.18 22.18 22.18 21.88 
Te eee ee 2.50 2.375 2.25 2.20 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 26.05 26.05 26.05 25.30 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.55 2.425 2.30 2.25 No. 2 fdry., del. saensenerndann iviee:s 27.59 27.59 27.59 26.84 
iain, Chee FSS, os ooo vine Bonk 2.50 2375 2.25 2.20 Malleable, Valley FETTER EE apes 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.425 2.3125 2.20 2.20 Malleable, Chicago .............. 25.75 25.75 25.75 aren 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 8.275 3.165 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup. -» charcoal del. Chicago ... 87.34 37.34 ai 3¢ 25.19 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 4.05 3.875 3.70 38.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ........ eR 140.83 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.425 2.8125 2.20 2.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.00 140.00 140.00 F 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary reer 3.165 3.05 8.05 Scra 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ... 4.05 8.875 3.70 3.65 P 
Hot-rolled strip, over 6 to 12-in., Pitts. 2.85 2.225 2.10 2.10 Heavy melting steel, No. 1, <a = pad $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh . 3.05 2.925 2.80 2.80 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.7 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh .. 3.05 2.90 2.75 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ye is7s 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . §.25 8.075 2.90 2.80 Rails for rolling, Chicago oa. os 7939.88 22.35 - 30.25 - 28.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.. $5.25 $5.125 $5.00 $5.00 No. 1 cast, Chicago : 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ....$38.00 $37.00 $36.00 $34.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 39.00 37.50 86.00 84.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens * 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ........ 89.00 87.50 86.00 34.00 Chicago, by-product fdry, del. .... 18.85 18.75 18.75 18.85 
Wire rods, No. 5 to s4-inch, Pitts. .. 2.30c 2.225c 2.15¢ 2.00c 

STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942, May 21, 1945, 
Mar. 1, 1946. Schedule covers iron or steel ingots, semifinished iron or steel products, finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any 
iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing 
points for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies 





are noted in the table. Finished steel quoted in cents per pound. 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.35c; 





Semifinished Steel Bars Detroit, del., 2.45c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
2.50ec; Gulf ports, dock, 2.70c; Pacific ports, 
Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes dock, 2.75¢ 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 ~ ’ “ie 
qual., stand. analysis, $33. 9 4 9 . 3 cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
tons one size, 2.50c; Duluth, base, 2.60c; De E . : = 
. : ‘ troit, del.. 2.60c: eastern Mich., 2.65c: New town, Buffalo, base, 2.35¢c; Detroit, del., 2.45c; 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- York. d 1.’ 2-84c: Phil del 9 83c: Gulf’ bh eastern Mich. and Toledo, 2.50c; Gulf ports, 
falo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, bn yy Pac brome dock 3 is [Cukesast dock, 2.70c. 
46.80 > &OlC; 5 x a . . S 
$46.80. Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 4.76c; double 
Rerolling, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- refined, 5.84c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 6.22c; Terre 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.o.b. Haute, single ref., 5.42c; double ref., 6.76c. 
a 3irmingham, Youngstown, $39; Detroit, St. Louis.) 
del., $41; Duluth (bil), $41; Pac. ports (bil), * . 
$51. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs, $41; Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled Sheets, Strip 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., $41, Sterling, carbon bars except base is 5 tons. I ts: Pittsburgh, Chi G 
Ill.; Granite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton x ‘ Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, icago, Gary, 
Slabs from D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co. eee-need BEay paras Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
=e GA: Man Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, : : so 
$58.64, Pac. ports.) base 20 tons one size, 2.92c: Detroit, del., 3.02c Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base, 2.425c; Gran- 
Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- (Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price ite omg Pg eg pg i ngs aut 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on ee wika: Be ific a., 2 975e we 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $47; Detroit, del., sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) EE, GU AGES; PAGNG POs, +0 rec. 
$49; Duluth, billets, $49; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
ports, $59. AISI wx oy AISI ag for shipment to Detroit and the oo] her 
eedeien i - i SD j y ; ; Alan ood Stee 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging Series H) Series on the Middletown, O., base; A 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 1300. .........$0.104 FE ETS Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.60c on 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0o.b. 2900. >........ 1.768 I ss os Scie 1.248 hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
~ : 2500 2.652 4800 2.236 Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co. $64.64, Pacific Lisp aye 3s beige ng ‘vas dk Rl ame | 
ports. ) 25: ....- ee 7.58 8 0.364 land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
; n ee See 130 or 5152...0. base, 3.275c; Granite City, base, 3.425c; De- 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh,. Chi- 3200 1 one <aD or — bps troit, del., 3.375c; eastern Mich., 3.425c; New 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, eho ae ae ee. ir del., 3.615c; Phila., del., 3.595c; Pacific 
$56.16, del. Detroit $58.16. eastern Mich 3400.......... 3.828 6145 or 6150. . .1.248 jet og > Ts coe aah saci tones dean 
a oa . nS! ? Pe ee 0.468 SSS 0.676 ast 
$59.16. ‘ 3 
_— 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.728 8720........... 0.728 Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, (.20-.30 Mo) 0.78 BPs cas bedess 1.352 cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Satiale, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 4.05c; . 
$38. (Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- ® Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. Granite City, base, 4.15c; New York, del., 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. midl.) 4.29c; Phila., del., 4.13c; Pacific ports, 4.60c. 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, Cold-Finished Carben Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb., 2.05c. py hile Ei oh row . oe eens, 20,000- Gary, Birmingham, 29-gage, per square, 3.73c. 
7 3 , af: ‘ s C3 troit, 3 ‘o , ‘ 
— Rods: Pittsburgh, | Chicago, Cleveland, Cold-Finished Alloy iene 3.15c; Toledo, 3.25e. Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
ee No. 5—y, in. inclusive, per 100 Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.48¢; Detroit Birmingham, 16-gage not corrugated, copper 
Ibs., $2.30. Do., over so—a -in., incl., $2.45; del., 3.58c; eastern Mich. 3.63¢ . . : alloy, 4.11c; Granite City, 4.22c; Pacific ports, 
Galveston, base. $2.40 and $2.55, respectively. : me i 4.60c; copper iron, 4.22c; pure iron, 4.27c; zine- 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.05 higher.) Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- burgh, 4.60c. 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 3.20c; Granite City, base 3.30c; 
Detroit, del., 3.30c; eastern Mich., 3.35c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.85c; 20-gage: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.80c; Detroit, del., 3.90c; eastern Mich., 
3.95c; Pacific ports, 4.45c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 

Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 

Base Ports City 


Field grade ......... 3.90c 4.65c 4.00c 
DS rer os 5.00c 4.35¢ 
, | Ee 4.75¢ 5.50c 4.85¢ 
Re 5.425¢ 6.175c 5.525¢ 
CES OS ba apes «ace 6.125c 6.875c 6.225c 
Transformer 
:: ae GGase. T.STSC. once 
_. ie a 7.6250 &.375e ....6. 
EE eee | 
52 Des tee. O825e . 9.6%0e 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Pirmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town base, 6-inch and narrower, 2.45c; Detroit, 
del., 2.55c; eastern Mich., 2.60c; Pacific ports, 
3.10c; over 6-inch, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 
2.45¢c; eastern Mich., 2.50c; Pacific ports, 3.00c. 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less, 3.05c; Chi- 
cago, base, 3.15c; Detroit, del., 3.15c; eastern 
Mich., 3.20c; Worcester, base, 3.25c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 3.05c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ilb. 
base box, $5.25; Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.35. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. base box, 0.25 lb. tin, $4.60; 0.50 Ib. tin, 
$4.75; 0.75 Ib. tin, $4.90; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.70, $4.85, $5.00, 
respectively. 
Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.30c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.40c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed, 4.30e. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted, 4.05c; Pacific ports, 4.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.55; 
ae City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point: 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-Ilb. 
ye 20-lb. $15.50 (Nom.); 40-lb. $20.00 
om.). 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c; 
New York, del., 2.69c; Phila., del., 2.55¢; 
St. Louis, 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.82-3.07¢c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.05c; Gulf ports, 2.85c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.65c f.0.b. D.P.C. mill; Geneva Steel 
Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c f.o.b. Pac. ports.) 
Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.75c; 
Pacific ports, 4.40c; Gulf ports, 4.10c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.75c; Gulf ports, 4.20c; 
Pacific ports, 4.40c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.35c; New 
York, del., 2.52c; Phila., del., 2.465c; Pacific 
ports, 3.00c; Gulf ports, 2.70c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.45c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.55¢c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.65¢c; Pacific ports, 3.20c 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 

ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 

Bright, basic, bessemer wire ......... %$3.05 

NN ee yo See wend bem deed as ®+$3.65 

Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
$3.25; Worcester, $3.55; Pac. ports, 
$3.75; galvanized, $2.90 and $3.40, 
resp. 

Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 
Ib., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland 


RRR oo inca fi 5 seins n ce Bbapins FERQUO 
Galvanized Merchant quality wire, 100- 

lb., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 

ee! OS Pa eee $4$3.85 
Woven fence, 1514 gage and heavier, 

SCP PUNO COMMIT oa 5 kn tends aes 72 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 79; twisted 
barbless wire, column 79. 

* Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth; 
add $0.50 for bright, annealed, galvanized and 
$0.70 for other finishes for Pacific ports. 
— bases as for bright basic except Birm- 
ngham. 


March 18, 1946 





PRICES REVISED 


In conformity with specific 
steel \product price increases ef- 
fected by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, announced March 1, 
price listing on these pages have 
been adjusted upward to reflect 
the changes, except in those in- 
stances where further clarification 
by OPA or the trade is necessary 
for correct interpretation of the 
OPA order. 

In a number of products spe- 
cific prices are yet to be an- 
nounced. Also, in the case of 
rails, prices now are quoted on 
the basis of net tons. 











++ Add 10 cents for Worcester; 50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
ee Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
% aaa ee 30 iy 21 0% 
%& %.. 56 3714 , EER EOe 27 
% sae 60% 48 1-1% 31 13 
- are re 631%, 52 1% 35 15% 
1-3 66%, S44. 2 ........ 344% 15 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
2 58 4614 1% . 2n 0% 
21-3 61 491, . eee 254%, 7 
3%-6 .... 63 51% a viv ae OS 
Li 49, 2144-3% .. 28% 11% 
DUD nes ds 61% 49 4 ermine to OOM oe Bee 
11-12 .... 60% 48 444-8 .... 291%, 14 
9-12 : 251, 9 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Seamless— —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Rolled 
BP S..2.0 OD NG: $9.90 $9.36 $9.65 
1%”... 3 ; 11.73 9.63 11.43 
1%,” 13 $10.91 12.96 10.63 12.64 
1%” 13 12.41 14.75 12.10 14.37 
Yin 13 13.90 16.52 13.53 16.19 
2144” 13 15.50 18.42 15.06 18.03 
2%” 12 17.07 20.28 16.57 19.83 
24,” 12 18.70 22.21 18.11 21.68 
>, re | 3 19.82 23.54 19.17 22.95 
. a 20.79 24.71 20.05 24.02 
Su"... i 26.24 31.18 25.30 30.29 
Osi. «4D 32.56 38.68 31.32 37.52 
41,” 9 43.16 51.29 chp Pgesie 
_ eer 49.96 59.36 
OS «caps. 2 76.71 91.14 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, net 
ton, $43.40. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, net ton, $49.18. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $51 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.65c. 


* Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
ue 





Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib.; Reg. carbon 15.15c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 24.00c; 
high car.-chr. 46.52c. 


Base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 bcs 67.05c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.04c 
Ria 4 2 3 54.04c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.20c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74c 


Rivets, Washers 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Birm- 
ingham. 

OE 6 ok ce oe rSERC See ee eens svees 3.75e 


ys-inch and under .................. 68-8 off 
Wrought, Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.l. . .$2.75.-3.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 
1% x 6 and smaller .... . 65% off 


Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter.. “a off 

Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter .... oft 
1% and larger, all lengths .......... Soff 
All diameters, over 6-in. long ........ S89 off 
RG GH on adc tchucioncesevcacest’ SE 
OR INS anis.c's Rook bass.s Caeeh ae seek 56 off 
PT ES 0 0's ¥a5 6+ thbeceeeles eheanee 65 off 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; bulk 
80 off on 15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 
5000 over 3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
ye-inch and less ........... 62 64 
eS RR Oe eee 59 60 
WM-1-inch .. eee ee eee 57 58 
1% and larger ............ @ 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ........-.ceseeeees 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller ................-.. Oo# 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ......-..seceeees 71 off 
Headless, %4-in., larger ......-++eeeees 60 off 
a aS ee ee errr yr Tere c. 70 off. 
Stainless Steels ad 


Base, Cents per Ib, ' 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


KAR: Ck 
Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302.... 25.96e 29.21c 36.79c 23.938c 30.30e 
903.... 28.13 31.38 38.95 29.21 35.71 
304.... 27.05 31.38 38.95 25.45 32.46 
308.... 31.38 36.79 44.36 30.84 37.87 
309.... 38.95 43.28 50.85 40.03 50.85 
310.... 38.02 56.26 57.35 52.74 60.59" 
312.... 38.95 43.28 53.02 - R 
*316.... 43.28 47.61 51.94 43.28 51.94 
7321.... 3.08 36.79 44.36 31.65 41.12 
7347.... 3.71 41.12 48.69 35.71 45.44 
431.... 20.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 23.93 26.51 31.92 22.99 29.21 
**410... 20.02 23.93 28.67 18.39 23.80 
416... 20.56 23.80 29.21 19.75 25.45 
$#t420... 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
430... 20.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 
tt430F. 21.10 24.35 31.92 20.29 26:51 
440A. 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
442... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
443... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
446... 29.76 33.00 39.49 37.87 56.26 
501... 8.66 12.98 17.04 12.98 18.39 
S02... 74 14.07 18.12 14.07 19.48 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20% 


304 oa §§19.48 20.56 yokes 


*With 2-3% moly. §With titanium. With 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. + High 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Oven 


Connellsville, furnace ............ °7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ...........- 8.00- 8.50 
New River, foundry ...........+. 9.00- 9.25 
Wise county, foundry ............ 7.75- 8.25 
Wise county, furnace ............ 7.254 7.7 
By-Product Foundry ' 
Kearney, N. J., ovens ...........- 13.05 
Chicago, outside delivered ........ 13.00 
Chicago, delivered ........... 9. wee 13.75 
Terre Haute, delivered .......... 13.50 
Milwaukee, ovens tT debe bees 13.75 
New England, delivered .......... 14.65 
St. Louis, delivered xa Gate eae 413.75 
Birmingham, delivered .......... 10.90: 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 13.50) 
Cincinnati, delivered ............ 13.25 
Cleveland, delivered .......+++e++ 13.20 
Buffalo, delivered .........seeee5 13.40 
Detroit, Gelteeweh’ . . ..«.ccesbesses 13.75 
Philadelphia, delivered .........- 13.28 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1945. 
414.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol ................ 15.00e 
Toluol, twO Gegree ........ccccesccsee Shee 
Solvent naphtha .........cccccccccse SOUS 
Industrial. xsi0l........ 2 wate. SR 

Per lb. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 10.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots ............. 1L.2e 
Do., tank cars .... 9.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, “per Ib. ca 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 
bers 


"Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia STI eepere Se 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. Quotations based on OPA mill prices an- 


March 1, 1946. 
n 2 
~ z w ® Pk & 
: : ee ieee ge 23 % Fi 
= 3 z “3 8 385 sag 3s : 3 
z 3 = Ze Bese oe 23 2'e 2 = 
2 5 = swe o BOon7 chad So 3 = 
= = o 3s SSu3 > woe S Qa a S 
< E S 5 oo ee ry he = 3 
~ £ = } so eves eras 433 sh #4 S 
= P7 = fs mo moze mass ogs Of Os ) 
Boston 4.294' 4.162" 4.162" 5.977? 3.999! 5.4561 4.38561 5.67414 4.969" 4.59411 4.965 
ge a 
oy Cit . 4.103 3.9972 8. d F 4.324! F F 5 J 
Philetelphin ...« 4,072! 8.9161 8.855! 8.768 3.743! 4.6221 4.1721 5.468" 5.097% 4.02271 5.022 
Baltimore 4.052" 4.009" 3.844! 5.5021 3.619" 4.6021 4.1521 5.844? 5.077% 4.5027 ace 
Washington 4.1913 4.180? 4.046 5.591! 3.8211 4.7411 4.2911 5.6467 5.066 4.491% ae 
Norfolk, Va. 4.315! 4.252! 4.2211 5.7153 3.996! 4.8653 4.4151 5.8217 4.490% 4.615% ew 
Bethlehem, Pa.® : 3.70% ° ip Sea ee San a odehiie eres + Fetes atid eer 
Claymont,’ Del.®.... .. nip 3.708 ings oe whe an ns vile 
Coatesville, Pa.®...... . 3.70 hao eid Peas ety rr $96 5 ea av iate 
Buffalo (city) .. 8.60? 8.65% aoe a et ener — se — ror —— 
1 ‘ 51 ° . o- ° . . . LS . 
Phebecse ten) : 3 a0! 3 est 3st 5.25? 3.575} 398! 8.850? 5.20% 4.625 4.207! 4.70 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.50? 8.55! 3.55% 5.15? 3.475! 8.851 3.750% 5.10% 4.525% 4.107 4.60 
Cleveland (city) ..3.60' 3.838! 8.653 5.488? 3.5751 3.95 3.8502 5.827" 4.625% 4.20 4.70 
Cleveland (country) 3.50% 3.553 LYE 3.475! 3.85% 3.7508 ia 4.525% 4.10% 4.60 
Detroit ; 3.70? 8.911! 3.859" 5.5812 3.675? 4.0501 8.9502 5.450" 4.725% 4.2513 4.909 
Omaha (city, del.) . 4.293" 4.343! 4.343" 5.948 4.018: 4.493" 4.393! 6.065e 5.668 4.893 + 
aha (country)... 4.193 4.2431 4.2431 . ; : ma Ng seas 
Cincinnati ad 3.861 3.941! 3.9114 5.5413 3.6501 4.025? 3.925! 5.2758 4.700" 4.461" 4.961 
Youngstown® ...... Ba a Tess cekine i ie wise 4.8518 aid « Wee Nantate 
Middletown, O.®.... .. t acid a's 3.4753 3.853 8.7502 5.10% Jab © ec ee 
Chicago (city) 8.75! 3.801 3.801 5.401 3.475! 3.953 3.8502 5.681% 4.425 4.2071 4.90 
Milwaukee . 3.8871 3.937! 3.9373 5.5372 3.612! 4.087! 3.9873 5.7225 4.562% 4.337 5.0387 
Indianapolis 3.83! 3.883 3.881 5.481 3.743! 4.1181 4.018 5.868" 4.793" 4.4371 5.030 
St. Paul .......... 4.01° 4.06? 4.06? 5.66? 3.735? 4.21? 4.110? 5.7075 4.685% 4.811% 5.352 
St. Louis ‘> g.924 3.947 3.9471 5.5473 3.622! 4.097 3.9972 5.622% 4.572% 4.4817 5.181 
a ao a + a sy a a a ee 
irmingham ‘ -80! . . 3.675! , . . : ; . 
New Orleans (city) 4.35* 4.15* 4.15* 6.10* 4.2834 4.554 4.4504 5.70% 5.3041 5.0574 5.679 
Houston, Tex. . 4.008 4.50" 4.50+ 5.75° 3.9883 4.663? 4.563° 5.763" 5.8197° 4.1072 wg 
Los Angeles |... .. 4.654 4.90* 5.204 7.458 5.225¢ 7.108 5.2004 6.452 7.4258 6.0338 5.863 
San Francisco ‘ 4.40° 4.60" 4.90° 6.60° 4.775° 6.10° 4.7507 6.80* 7.525% 5.78374 7.583 
Portland, Oreg. . . 4.707" 4.70” 5.007" 6.75" 4.875" 6.657" 5.00077 6.20%* 6.82515 5.983% sie gta 
Tacoma, Wash. . 4.60° 4.70° 5.00¢ 6.75* 4.875° 5.80° 4.500° 6.40% 7.825% 6.23374 
Seattle Toe 4.70° 5.00° 6.75* 4.875* 5.80° 4.500° 6.40% 7.275% 6.23374 





*Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. s 
NOTE—All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in Amendments Nos. 10 to 33 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 


cities computed im accordance with regulations. 


to 1499 pounds; **—one bundle to 1499 pounds; 1”—one to nine bundles; 


ye roy 18one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; ®—300 to 1999 pounds; 


—400 t 1999 - 24 — uan! ; 
<—800 to 1999 pounds; "400 100 008 Pe Sb to 9000 pounds: =—1500 ‘to $9,999 pounds; = 1500 to 1699 pounds; #1000 to 
—400 to 39,99 ; ; 4000 ; A pounds; *—4 pounds; *— to pounds; 
#2 500 A, 1499 eer 11 prswregy hen Benge ssie0e none pounds; dcr yd under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base; 
2249 pounds; ““—150 to 1499 pounds; **—three to 24 b es; “—450 7—300 to 4999 pounds. 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian 91.0c; prices include duty on im- 
; . 28.30 ported ore and are subject to pre- 
BOT Bish ode csidsvecivess $39.75 45% no ratio .........- 31:00 miums, penalties and other provi- 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 48% BL ..- cece eee eens 41.00 oe ey err j sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248, 
Gross ton, 51%% ( Natural) 48% no ratio .......++. $1.00 48% 8:1 lump ecceecceces 41.00 effective as of May 15. Price at 
Lower Lake Ports Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) basing points which are also points 
of discharge of imported manga- 
Old range bessemer ........ $4.95 South African (Transvaal) GTS ie Se ane ePaper 52.80 nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, at 
Mesabi nonbessemer ....... J 27.40 less $7 freight allowance. dock most favorable to the buyer. 
High phosphorus ........... 4.55 44% no ratio .......... $37. Outside shipments direct to consum- 
Mesabi bessemer .......... 4.70 45% no ratio ........+.- 28.80 Manganese Ore ers at 10c per unit less than Metal 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 4.80 peg no — Leen ee ty 4 = = Reserve Co. prices. 
ee ee sess. vases , Sales prices of Metals Reserve os 
Eastern Local Ore cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. pn at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum 
Foundry and basic 56- Se $8.65 Orles : er: — — au Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont 
i eae ‘ rleans, 0c; ontana, .» Sulpt +» Ib., . 
63% contract ..... 18.00 iz sat Bn Bee eon 43.50 Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Cob., 1 ER IP * $0.75 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif, Atlantic ports 
M5o% Fe. 6.10% Meng. N 
¢., ang. om. 
Sivadish basicr 6b 10.68% Nom: ATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
Swedish basic, to 68% Nom, N 
eee on ba- % 
sic. to ; é om. 
Brazil iron ore, Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro.. 7.50-8.00 (Re for eine apne) i 
Tungsten Ore nae —___——— Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent ————— po ers a4 i 
SS on ee nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo.  100lb. perGT 100Ib. perGT 
POE wee sees esos. $24.00 ve 9415 .... 118-18 .80-1.10 .20-.85 .30-.50 80-60 08-15 $0.75 $15.00 $1.25 $25.00 
NE 9425 .... .28-:28 .80-1.20 .20-.35 .80-.50 -80-.60 .08-.15 -75 15.00 1,25 25.00 
Gareme Ore NE 9442... 40-45 1.00-180 .20-35 .30-50 80-60 08-15 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): \Neg792 .... 20-25 50-80 20-85 10-25  .40-.70 .15-.25 65 18.00 1.15 28.00 
Gross ton f.o.b, cars, New York, NE 9912 .... .10-.15 .50-.70 20-85  .40-.60 1.00-1.30 .20-30 120 24.00 155 $1.00 
a. Rn 5g SF — NE 9920 |... 118-23  .50-.70 20-85  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-80 1.20 24.00 1.55 $1.00 
ion, S. C., -» or Ta- 
‘ss Week, for e; dry Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton om 
basis, a ect to penalties * guar- semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
antees are not net.) on vanadium alloy. 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are 
10, effective June 10, 1941, 


maximum fixed by OPA Bi gue Schedule No. 
amended Feb. 14, 22, 1945. 


and Oct. Ex- 


pans indicated in footnotes. Base prices ag face, delivered light face. 


‘ederal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 








, 1942, not included. 


Foundry as Bessemer — 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ........ $26.75 $26.25 $27.75 $27.25 
Newark, N. J., del. .28 27.78 29.28 28.78 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. c sewi 5 She 29.75 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 26.25 27.75 27.25 
Birmingham, base ............ ; 20.75 26.75 aceon 
et SERS". RS ee s peal . wae jas 
BT OE ee oe ei awd cece i eel or wines 
ey | er eee 25. wee ok evea'é odes 
CONCINNAM, Gel... ov cc ccseee 25.81 24.48 vac vseu 
ce AE Ree et a 25.87 24.99 wae ays 
og ANE SES ee 27.90 este ebees rn 
Philadelphia, del. ees re ee 27.21 26.71 aes saan 
ES Sa 25.87 24.99 euite.d «bes 
NES ree eee 25. 24.75 26.75 26.25 
ON Tae eee ee 27.25 26.75 28.25 27.75 
TRO GR O56 ies hes 27.28 onan 28.28 27.78 
res 27.83 "eee 28.83 28.33 
Ns MIU oie ore os 0ie nele «6.0: 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Milwaukee, del. ............ 26.85 26.35 27.35 26.85 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... 28.94 ae Peaks 28.94 
COUPON, ARO aire 5's ca sies 00 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Akron, Canton, del. ........ 27.14 26.64 27.64 27.14 
se hs eb cw aaisu's 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 28.06 27.56 28.56 28.06 
Duluth, base ....... : 25.75 26.75 26.25 
Mt MR IE 6c 3c de 5 ma oh mote 4 27.88 28.88 28.38 
oR Se ee a ‘ 25.25 26.75 26.25 
Everett, Mass., base é 26.25 27.75 27.25 
Boston, del. . ws . 26.75 28.25 27.75 
Granite City, m., - ‘base ....... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
ee Se, Gs ec isc ce 26.25 25.75 irs 26.25 
Hamilton, 0., base ........... 25.75 25.25 oe 25.75 
Cincinnati, del. .. seta ae 26.36 tae 26.86 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
§Pittsburgh, del. 

No. & So. sides ........ 26.44 25.94 26.94 26.44 
Beewe, WOM, OOPS. . onc secacee 23.75 23.25 a waa 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Sparrows Point, base ......... 26.75 26.25 area eee 

ES ere ere 27.74 ay sues abe 
Steelton, Pa., base ............ bam. 4 26.25 eo tehits 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 26.75 26.25 27.75 27.25 

Philadelphia, del. .......... 27.59 27.09 pineal 28.09 
eee Os DOOR 5 oust. ea es | ee 25.25 26.25 25.75 
Youngstown, O., base ........ 25.75 25.25 26.25 25.75 

Mansfield, O., del. ......... 27.69 27.19 28.19 27.69 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
foundry iron. §For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 


Lawrenceville, 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela City .97 


Brackenbridge 1.24 


Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, 


(water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


thereof over 1.00%. 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., 


$2 


per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$31.25 
6.51-7.00. .$32.25 9.01- 9.50. 37.25 
7.01-7.50.. 33.25 9.51-10.00. 38.25 
7.51-8.00.. 34.25 10.01-10.50. 39.25 
8.01-8.50.. 35.25 10.51-11.00. 40.25 
8.51-9.00.. 36.25 11.01-11.50. 41.25 


F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton. Buffalo base $1.25 higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 


Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50 Jacheen Co. ; 
each additional .50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 Phos., 
0.40 Sulphur, 1.0% Carbon, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 

Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. 
Chicago, del. 


Southern 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 


for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa. ......... $25.25 
We a as sc ceecabeecs 25.25 

Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$31.25 base; $32.49, del. Philadel- 
phia. Intermediate phos., Central 
Furnace, Cleveland, $28.25. 


Switching Charges: Basing Point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily compu 
Governing basing point is the one 
resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No. 2 Found- 
ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa... Was Be rs ees ha kd $68.50 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., .-+. 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia ......... 54.40 
Nr NON 2. a oawhestace.en’ 59.35 
Se ac eres evade she tkaterahe 47.70 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 49.35 
Alabama, Georgia aan otatiens 40.30 
New JOD iccccccvvcavesec 52.00 
SED ona «cde aes uweee 6qkiee Vie 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
ME < \icandees canane ee 63.45 
Silica Brick 
PE 54.40 
Joliet, E. Chicago ........s0. 62.45 
Birmingham, Ala. .........+.- 54.40 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
ee. ee errs ere .90 
WT SRA cc ce dvewteias 30.80 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.00 
net tom, DASD ....rccscesce .00 


Basic Brick 
net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


oD ere .00 
Chem. bonded chrome ....... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ..........+++ 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 

Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF? content, 


70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.00 
war chemicals. 





Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.o.b. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable 
to buyer; Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn.; where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer; Birmingham, Ala., 
where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer; $140 f.0.b. cars, 
Pittsburgh, where Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%, 

Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.l., 23c; 2000 Ib. to c.L, 


low carbon, 
th... $0: 6k, 
medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 


4 medium, 
15.75¢ and 17. 20c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 

Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
per lb. contained chromium 
2000 Ib. to c.l 


central, 
23. 


contained columbium 
lots, contract basis, R. R 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per Ib. er. 

F : High carbon, eastern 


March 18, 1946 


Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 lb. to 


e.1. 


chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 

ferrochrome prices; 

carbon eastern, bulk, c.lL 

0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 
20% 


2.00% 
add .4c for bulk, 
c.l. and .65 for 2000 lb. to cL: 
western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85c for 2000 Ib. c.l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per Ib. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35c, 15.05¢c and 15.55c central; 
14.50c, 14.95c, 16.25c and 16.75c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢ and 16.05ce, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢c, 16.75¢ and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium, 

S.M. Ferrochrome, iow carbon: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, ed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85¢ and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10ce, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75¢c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90e and 29.90c, western; spot up 


.25¢. 

Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75¢c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up %c. 

CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00e and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75¢c, 15.25¢c, western; spot 


up .25¢. 
CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, 


mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 


alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75¢, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, lese 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢c, 11.75¢c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75c, 14.50¢ and 15.00c, 
western; spot up . 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per lb. of 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% a>- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eastern; 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.023, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
sil. 1.50% max., car. 
max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per Ib. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1128, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as con . 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. sil. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract 
cariots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Oniclum metal; cast: Contract ton 
jots or more $1.35, less, $1.60, 
pound of metal; $1.36 and $1.61 
central, $1.40 and $1.65, western; 
spot up 5c. 
Caicium-Manganese-Silicon; (Cal. 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and sil. 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35¢, and 17.85c, central; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25¢ and 16.25c central; 15.55c, 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot 


up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 lbs. and containing ex- 
actly 2 lbs. mang.) per lb. of bri- 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 


tons .0655c, less .068c 


western; spot up 
Briquets: Fi rome, containing 
exactly 2 Ib. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 
ib. to c.l, 8.75c; central, add .3c 
for c.l. and .S5¢ for 2000 Ib. to c.1.; 
western, add .70c for c.l, and .2c 
for 2000 Ib. to c.1.; silicomanganese, 
eastern, containing exactly 2 Ib. 


manganese and approx. 2000 is. 6 Ib. 
silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 2000 

e.l., 6.30c; central, add .25c p 
c.l. and 1c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5c for c.l., and for 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 Ib., containing ex- 


actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- 
prox. 214 lb. and containing exactly 
1 Ib, of silicon, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, 
2000 Ib. to c.L, 
1.50¢c for c.l., and . 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. 
and .45c for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight all 
Ferromolybd: 


geloth and Washington, Pa., 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, with freight — 


1, » 12.80c; 
80-90%, bulk, cL, 9.05c, to 
c.l., 10.45c; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.20c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.65c; bulk, 
c.l., 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.70c; 
western, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., 11.65c, 


Ib. 15.60c; | 80-90%, 


13.50c; 75%, bulk, c.1., 
to cl, 13.10c; 50%, bulk, 


to c.L, 


cL, 


8.75c; f.0.b. ship- 


7.25¢e, 2000 to c.L, 
Prices 


ping point, freight allowed. 
per lb. contained silicon. 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 

Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l., 12.90¢; 2000 Ib. to ¢.l., 13.45; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
13.85¢ and 16.80c; min. ime — 
and max. 
c.L. 
central, 12:80¢ and 13.55¢; manbare, 
13.45¢ and 16.50c f.o.b. shipping 
freight allowed. Price ° per 

silicon. 


Manganese Metal: (96% min. man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron), per Ib. of 
metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 30c, 

tral, 30.25c 


and 33c; . 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 Ib. or 


$1.90; contract, vay 


freight allowed as far west as St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per lb. 
higher. 

High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per net ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destination east of Missis- 


sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50 

Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15% 
net ton to carload, 8c lb. f.ab, 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. al- 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 
Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton lots 
45c lb., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained jum, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 


grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per Ib. 


of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; pack 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot %c per ton higher. 


Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
ton lots 6.50c. Spot % 


lb. 5.75c; 

cent higher. 

Siminal: (Approx. 20% each si., 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not over 


St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car- 
lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lots 


9.25¢ 

Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, 
O., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed by ge of STEEL in the various centers. 
, 1944, issue of STEEL. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles ......... 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 23.75 

r Crops, Plate Scrap 21.28 
OO Greer 21.25 
sr 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 19.75 
Heavy Turnings ...... 18.25 


Cast Grades 
(F.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Charging Box Cast .... 19.00 
oO TO eee 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
IE 5 won 06a 4 Caveace 22.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 16.51 
NEW YORK: 

(Dealers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Hyd. Bundies .. 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd. Bundles . 18.33 
Chemical Borings ..... 14.33 

e Turnings ..... 10.88 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.88 
Ne. 2 Cupola ......... 20.00 
Charging Box ......... 19.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks .. 17.50 
i . ees .00 
OLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel .50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel ery 
No, 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.50 

x , Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops ....... 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 20.50 
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Sept. 4 


BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 
Mixed Borings, 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 
Chemical Borings ..... 18.31 
Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 
Pe re ee Wri Saweds © 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 20.00 
ae 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.50 


Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $ 


No. 1 Cupola Cast a 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 
Cast Iron Borings 
Billet, Bloom Crops . 

Sheet Bar Crops ..... 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties ... 
OS > | ea 


wee eee ee ee ee ewes 


Axles 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 
Railroad Malleable ... 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles.. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 
Machine Shop 
Low Phos. Plate 


MANSFIELD, O: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings $15.00 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


SBRERSBRaasansS8sse 
SSSSSSSSSS3888338383 


BaRISSE 
S88ssss 


Billet Forge Crops . $22.00 
Structural, Plate Scrap. 19.00 
Serap Rails Random .. 18.50 
Rerolling Rails ........ 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars .... 20.50 


Quotations are on gross tons. 


Solid Steel Axles ...... 24.00 
OE oS re 20.00 
ae 19.00 
Long Turnings ... 8.50- 9.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 8.50- 9.00 
Iron Car Wheels ...... 16.50-17.00 


CHICAGO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. — 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.75 
No. 2 Dir. Bundles ... 18.75 
Baled Mach. Shop Turn. 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles .. 16.75 
Machine Turnings ..... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel nes» 15.75 
Cast Iron Borings . 14.75 
SS BO ae 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch ... 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties ... 22.75 
a ee 20.00 
R.R. 1 Maileabie ih 0 baile 22.00 
(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 
railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 
BUFFALO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
he Ge” ea an 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 19.25 
Machine Turnings ..... 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 14.25 
Cast Iron Borings .. 15.25 
TI PROBE oS cas ensevic 21.75 
DETROIT: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Heavy Melting Steel ... $17.32 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.32 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 17.32 
ae 17.32 
Machine Turnings ..... 12.32 
Short Shovel, Turnings 14.32 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.32 
Low oo | 19.82 
See Ne i. ci ha. cs ees 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
ST. LOUIS: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Heavy Melting ........ 17.50 
No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 
oe ee ae eee 19.00 
Railroad Springs ...... 22.00 
Bundled Sheets ....... 3 17.50 

e Turnings ....... ° 17.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 


Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 
Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50 
Rerolling Rails ...... 21.00 
Steel Car Axles 21.50-22.00 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. .. 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.00 
Cast Iron Wheels ... 20.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. . 20.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Stove Plate 19.00 
Gite Bare: 6 isss.ccas. 15.25 
Brake “Shoes: \s..056 666 15.25 
(Cast grades f.0.b. drvpetnies point) 
Stove PIM 6 iess sass 18.00 
CINCINNATI: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
Machine Turnings ..... 9.50-10.00 
Shoveling Turnings .... 11.50-12.00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-21.50 
SD: POEUN: caievecwrets hee 20.50-21.00 
| SPT 16.00-16.50 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Deal. Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 4.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.00 
POs! ATONE, oS Gs. OSES 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
No. 1 Busheling .... 15.50 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 13.50 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 9.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 7.00 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 15.50 
Bar Crops, Plate ..... 15.50 
Cast Steel 15.50 
Cut, Structural, "Plate, 

1”, under .... cs 18.00 
Alloy- free Turnings ; 7.00 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 14.50 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 15.50 
Iron, Steel Axles ..... 23.00 
No. 2 Cast Steel ...... 15.50 
Uncut Frogs, wanepoet: 15.50 
Scrap Rails ...... 15.50 
Locomotive Tires ...... 15.50 

STEEL 














LOGEMANN 





Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


The scrap press illustrated 
operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
rections to produce high- 
density mill size bundles. 


Built in various capacities. 


March 18, 1946 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 


In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill Service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. Write for details. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Oepper: Electrolytic or Lake from_ producers in 
earlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12%c, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for ore Ibs. to 
earload; 1000-4999 lbs. 1c; 500-999 114c; 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, Ibs., or 
more. 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allownace; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13,00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime westerfl 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for larlots. For 20,000 lbs. to carlots add 
0.15c; 10,000-20,000 0.25¢c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.45c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; ane wc 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 | 


Becondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per lb. 
except as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (9824%% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9714 %) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.00c to 8.25c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.75c; any other ingot contain- 
ing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and hard- 
eners, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 lb. or 
more; add %4c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; *e 1000- 
10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 lbs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Allyo ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM B93-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
11, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; Ne. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
ecreening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Price for 100 
ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs., aid 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
fowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1144c 1000-2239. 
2°%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
09.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.87! 
51.6244c; Grade D, 99. le 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.121%4c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 51.00c, 

Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max, 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 Ib.; %4c for 9999-224 Ib.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
theaty and jobbers add %c, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
vely. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $103- 
$106 per 76-lb. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


balls, discs — | — special or patented 
shapes 95.00c 1 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib., for 550 Ib. (bbl.); 
— for 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
1 . 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for Copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more. 


Sheet: Copper 20.87¢; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75c¢; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, ogy 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15 ; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 9% a oe: red brass 80% 
20.48, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B of 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22. 50c; Muntz metal 18. Sic; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c, 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; 
22.23c; commercial ey 90% 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98; 
commercial bronze 90% gy 95% 29.78; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.87°c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, ‘delivered carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75¢, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


yellow brass 
23.47c; red 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-43” 23.20c 25.70c 
11-12 26” -48” 24.20c 27.00c 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20c 28.50c 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90c 32.90e 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30¢ 
21-22 24” -42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 


Lead Preducts: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
+ pon mn 8.75¢c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
oston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2%, 
9000 lbs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 
12.50c; 100-500" Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12") add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Piating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75¢; 1-5 5 tons 17.25¢; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 Ibs. 18.25¢ 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
xaos untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
.37¢, 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 lb. 
barrels 20.50c. / 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Clanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.Wwc; 
10,00uU-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
ea carbonized 47.00c; rolled depolarized 
48. . 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbis. 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 
Tin Crystalis: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodiuyn Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 35.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00c 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices tor less than 


15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ............. 10.250 10.280 9.500 
Tinned Copper te 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8.375 7.785 
Commercial bronze 
BIBER oS eae 9.375 9.125 8.625 
A Oe ee 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8.875 8.3875 
Muntz Metal ........ 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% . 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent .. 10.250 10.000 9.250 
TEOVEL DOE «<0 v5.00 8.250 8.000 7.500 
8.000 7.500 


Mang. bronze 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and 4c 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75¢; bell 


metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00% -0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings Bg 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5e lb., 11, 14, etc., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high "grade alloys " Se 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c lb. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25c 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add %-cent for 10,000 
lbs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add c for 2000 Ibs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 

90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 172 


Few sheet orders are being accept- 
ed by mills as output for the year is 
covered in most cases and little tonnage 
is being taken for 1947. Mills operat- 
ing on a quota system have sufficient 
unscheduled orders to cover all produc- 
tion for the year. The latter have not 
made up third quarter schedules and 
have only recently decided on quotas 
for second quarter. Curtailment of allot- 
ments by mills under quota have forced 
many consumers to shop about, but with 
little success. 

New York — Sheet orders continue 
limited mainly by inability of mills to 
promise deliveries requested; and even 
this would not interfere in a number of 
instances if producers were willing to 
accept tonnage for shipment well into the 
future and at their own convenience. 
Many consumers would place tonnage for 
1947 shipment if mills would book that 
far ahead. 

At present most mills refuse to book 
beyond the end of this year, which 
means that some are virtually out of the 
market, particularly on such items as gal- 
vanized, polished stainless and electrical 
sheets. 

Producers operating on a quarterly 
quota basis have not officially opened 
books for third quarter and, jn fact, have 
only just recently set up quotas for the 
second period, with considerably reduced 
quotas, as compared with the last full 
quarter before the steel strike, the last 
three months of last year. However, 
to all practical purposes, mills operat- 
ing on a quarterly quota basis are booked 
ahead indefinitely, being under obliga- 
tion to meet the commitments of their 
regular customers as far as reasonably 
possible. Actually they already are so 
far behind in fulfilling commitments 
definitely booked that it will take them 
a number of weeks to catch up, on the 
basis of present outlook. 

Curtailment of second quarter quotas 
by mills has forced many buyers to shop 
around in a generally unsuccessful ef- 
fort to get tonnage they need. 

Boston — Attempts to place orders 
for flat-rolled products find mills sold 
through the remainder of the year, fre- 
quently on a quota basis, although this 
forward tonnage is not definitely sched- 
uled. This situation covers all grades 
of sheets, with exception of heaviest 
gages rolled on some plate mills. Even 
in this category No. 12 hot-rolled for 
275-gallon household tanks is tight, with 
several shops curtailed. While serious 
curtailment of consumer operations is 
limited to relatively few shops, some 
prospective programs for new products 
and expansions in others are, however, 
retarded. Sheets and strip cannot be 
promised for many of these potential 
expansions, 

Inquiry for September delivery is not- 
ably heavy. Spot and scattered open- 
ings are likely for some of this volume 
but now definite delivery cannot be as- 
sured, with pressure for shipment of de- 
layed old orders unabated. At some 
points in production nearly every indus- 
try is affected by current or prospective 
shortages in steel. Some suppliers to 
the shoe industry are short of shank 
steel and tack plate and are shopping for 
fill-in tonnages. There are similar spots 
in textile mill equipment and other in- 
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dustries. Although strikes in electrical 
equipment shops have caused some eas- 
ing, it is not enough, however, to off- 
set heavier demand from other consum- 
ers. Substantial tonnages of electrical 
sheets are still offered, with limited 
prospect of fourth quarter delivery. 
St. Louis — Sheet production here 
is approaching normal for the first time 
since the steel strike, aided by improved 
labor supply. Demand is heavy and all 
sheets are under allocation to district 
offices for distribution to customers. 
Schedules are filled for the year and 
1947 books will not be opened for some 
time. There has been about 30 per cent 
deficiency in planned production since 
V-J Day, widened by the steel strike and 


labor inefficiency. Inquiries increased 
substantially last week, especiaily from 
outside points. Pressing hardest are oil, 
railroad, electrical, jobbing and farm jm- 
plement industries, 

Pittsburgh — Despite the fact leading 
consumers plants remain closed by 
strikes, sellers report heavy influx of 
new orders. Only tentative delivery 
dates, at best, can be made on this new 
tonnage and none of it is scheduled. 
Sellers are hopeful of reaching prestrike 
output early this:week. Except for pro- 
duction affected by suspension orders 
received from metalworking companies 
still on strike, little revision in operat- 
ing schedules is indicated over the re- 
mainder of this quarter. Sellers are 
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booked through the year on most items. 

Production of galvanized, enameling 
and electrical sheets might be increased 
under the new price schedules repre- 
senting advances from $7 to $12 a ton. 
In the past output of these items has 
been restrictetd, due to losses. In most 
instances sellers are booked through 
1946 on these items. Along with high- 
er wage costs, cold-rollers face a narrow- 
ing in their spread between purchased 
steel and selling prices, as a result of 
the $7 per ton increase in hot-rolled 
strip, against $5 per ton advance for 
cold-rolled strip. 

No definite delivery promise is avail- 
able on polished stainless steel sheets, 
with backlogs extended into next year 
in most instances. Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 





and other producers have not yet ad- 
vanced stainless steel items (base price 
plus extras) by 8.2 per cent as recently 
announced by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Crucible Steel Co. of America and 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co, 

Contrary to previous OPA announce- 
ment that all alloy steel products except 
stainless are to be advanced by 4 per 
cent of the base price plus extras, it is 
now reported that an “across the board” 
increase of $5 will be granted. This 
would mean a higher advance for alloys 
and would disregard the extras for the 
time being. 

Cleveland — Despite suspensions of 
operations at numerous metalworking 
plants, due to work stoppages in their 
own or their suppliers’ plants, producers 
of sheet and strip have received few post- 
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ponements. Rolling mill schedules are 
full for months ahead and only a few 
new orders are being booked. In some 
instances, where effects of the recent 
strike were particularly severe, delivery 
schedules call for a light percentage of 
January tonnage to be delivered in April, 
and a slightly increased percentage of 
subsequent monthly tonnages until July 
when mills will attain 100 per cent of 
expected deliveries. Meanwhile deliveries 
will fall steadily behind schedules as set 
up originally. Narrow strip producers re- 
port that many cold rollers are requesting 
a change in specifications on strip, shift- 
ing from widths 6 inches and under to 
over 6 inches in order to realize the 
present $2 a ton differential. 

Philadelphia—Sheet consumers, many 
of whom had a reduction in quotas, are 
shopping about, with little success. Ac- 
cordingly, early fabricating schedules 
are being revised and in various in- 
stances whole programs which had been 
projected months ahead. While ll 
grades of sheets are tight, greatest 
scarcity appears in galvanized and elec- 
trical sheets. Relatively little tonnage 
is available for this year in any grade, 
however, and as most mills have not 
opened books for 1947 new sheet con- 
tracts are limited, despite potential re- 
quirements. 

Chicago — Finishing operations on 
steel sheets and strip are now coming 
close to prestrike level. However, re- 
ceipts are not adequate to support full 
fabricating operations; at least another 
month will be required to approach near 
normal. Sheet customers lose no time 
in specifying against allocations assigned 
to them and press for increased ton- 
nages, which mills cannot accommodate. 
Now that the General Motors strike has 
ended, the company’s plants will ask 
resumption -of shipments which were 
stopped when inventory ceilings were 
reached. No easing in sheet supply 
can be seen until 1947. 

Cincinnati—Steel and sheet production 
is being resumed by the Andrews Steel 
Co. (Newport Rolling Mills) after com- 
pletion of new contracts with CIO 
workers, Elsewhere in the district pro- 
duction is being pushed while pressure 
for deliveries and for position on sched- 
ules is tremendous. Mills trying to allot 
the available tonnage to old customers 
on basis of 1940-41 requirements face an 
extra problem in supplying the numerous 
interests which had projected postwar 
expansion. 

Birmingham—Production of sheets has 
increased with enlarged mill schedules 
but a balance between supply and de- 
mand is not yet in sight, even though 
some fabricators have remained out of 
the market evidently seeking a more ac- 
curate determination of their own price 
levels. Not much tonnage is available for 
some months on the basis of present 
commitments. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 172 


Bar mills are increasing production 
rapidly and shipments are better, but 
commitments are so heavy that it will be 
many weeks before deliveries are 
brought into control. Little tonnage is 
available in hot-rolled carbon bars be- 
fore fourth quarter and in small diame-+ 
ters bookings cover output for the year. 
Cold-drawn bars are easier and orders 
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can be placed for third quarter delivery 
in some cases, though here, too, small 
sizes cover most of the year. Hot-rolled 
alloy bars can be had in second quarter, 
in some cases as early as April. 

New York — Hot bar production is 
now getting back into full swing, but 
because of effects of the recent steel 
strike, producers generally will be some 
weeks catching up on back commit- 
ments. Most sellers at present have 
little new tonnage they can offer before 
fourth quarter and when it comes to 
small and medium sizes, they are prac- 
tically booked up for the year. Certain 
producers, in fact, were even booked up 
solidly for the year on the small sizes 
before the steel strike and the only rea- 
son they are not now scheduled well 
into next year is because of their refusal 
to accept business that far ahead. The 
situation in cold-drawn bars is not so 
far extended. Some third quarter ton- 
nage can still be had, although again in 
the very small sizes shipments cover 
virtually the remainder of the year. 

Boston — Carbon bar deliveries on 
old orders have snapped back to better 
volume than in some products, with 
several mills, due in part to available 
stocks of semifinished, notably at Buf- 
falo. Hot carbon stock in small sizes, 
under 2%-inch, is virtually sold through 
this year. Cold-drawn material, how- 
ever, is less extended, with some New 
England production open for August 
delivery. As near as July is promised 
on some cold-drawn bar shapes and fin- 
ishes, but schedules range up to Decem- 
ber, depending on mill and size. 

Hot-rolled alloys are still relatively 
easy, although in small sizes cold-drawn 
alloys have lengthened a month, spread 
from September to December. The for- 
mer delivery includes %-inch to 9/16ths, 
inclusive. Production of some named 
grades of alloy bars has been resume 
and, starting with a clear order book, 
deliveries on these range from three to 
four weeks for  hot-rolled standard 
grades to six or eight weeks for cold- 
finished. Nonstandard grades are five to 
six weeks on hot-rolled to eight or ten 
weeks on _ cold-finished nonstandard 
grades. Uncertainty as to application of 
new higher alloy prices has confused 
some transactions with both mills and 
distributors. 

St. Louis — Pressure for merchant 
bars is unabated with ail sizes sold out 
for six months or more. Few 1917 book- 
ings are being accepted and thos? with- 
out delivery promise, but first quarter 
output is about 50 per cent sold. Bar 
mills were not shut down by the strike 
but production lagged from worker 
indifference. Manpower is adequate but 
lacks experience. The electrical equip- 
ment strike has delayed planned mid- 
summer completion of a new rod mill 
of 10,000 tons monthly capacity. Com- 
pletion is not expected before 1947. 

Cleveland—To relieve pressure on bar 
mills, some producers are scheduling 
orders for the small sizes, %-inch and 
%-inch rounds, for instance, on rod mills. 
The volume of business which can be 
shifted in this manner is limited, due in 
some cases to inability of rod mills to 
hold to required tolerances and to the 
fact that these mills are also overloaded. 
Hot-rolled bar producers have either 
scheduled fully through the balance of 
the year or have reserved space for that 
period to fill orders already on file. Some 
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space is still open, however, on larger 
mills for fourth quarter delivery. 

Independent cold-finished bar pro- 
ducers are falling further behind. De- 
liveries from hot mills are still below 
— levels and are about two months 

ehind schedule and cold finishers’ re- 
serve stocks of bars are dwindling rapid- 
ly. Bookings are being made for August 
delivery on large sizes and December on 
small sizes, 

Alloy bar producers are still uncertain 
as to new prices and are awaiting clarifi- 
cation from OPA. Supply is comparatively 
easy with July delivery promised on 
most grades and sizes. NE steels 8620 
and 8720 are in demand for gears, etc., 
while NE steels 8640 and 8740-50 are 
in demand for shafts and similar products. 















Only Americans have the 
patented manganese shred- 
der rings. Each shredder 
ring, with its 20 cutting 
edges, revolves free on its 
own shaft and deflects from 


tramp metal. for it now! 


Production can be maintained at required 
levels easily because a better grade of 
scrap is available, reflecting in part the 
improved system of segregation devel- 
oped during the war. 

Pittsburgh — Settlement of General 
Motors Corp. strike should soon be re- 
flected in increased requirements for 
carbon and alloy steel bars. There is 
some doubt that alloy steel bar prices 
(base price plus extras) will be advanced 
4 per cent in line with amendment 15 
to RPS-6. It is reported that alloy steel 
prices will take a flat increase of $5, 
with no immediate action on extras. In 
most instances sellers are booked into 
fourth quarter on small carbon bar sizes, 
with large rounds available late in third 
quarter, and alloys in August and Sep- 
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TOOL STEEL 
TUBING 


The expanding arbor shown above 
(assembled at left and “exploded” at 
right) is made mostly of tool steel tub- 
ing. It was previously made of solid car- 
bon steel bar stock, which was bored 
out, machined and carburized. This 
material warped in hardening, sprang 
out of shape in use and showed exces- 
sive wear; tool steel tubing eliminates 
all these difficulties and costs consider- 
ably less to fabricate. Write for details. 
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tember. Cold-drawers offer late second 
quarter delivery, but these deliveries 
may have to be extended unless inven- 
tories are replenished more rapidly. 

Philadelphia — Hot carbon bar pro- 
ducers are practically out of the market 
for this year on small and medium sizes 
and some appear in an equally bad po- 
sition on larger sizes. Many consumers 
have long since stopped insisting on ex- 
act sizes, being willing to take any- 
thing within reason that can be ma- 
chined down to their needs. Some have 
even gone into alloys for certain pur- 
poses, because of relatively easy deliv- 
eries. Some mills still can supply hot 
alloy bars for April, although May is us- 
ually quoted. 

Chicago — Barmakers are now close 
to pre-strike level of production, but 
spreading tonnage among the maximum 
number of consumers nets the latter only 
meager quantities, in many cases too 
small to sustain operations. Some larger 
manufacturers, just feeling full effect 
of the steel strike, are closing down for 
periods ranging up to two months, until 
a working supply of steel is accumulat- 
ed. Bumper steel is particularly critical. 
One automobile manufacturer is said to 
have shipped dealers 6000 cars without 
bumpers, another maker has had final 
assembly affected in almost similar de- 
gree. 


Steel Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 173 


Plate demand is heavy and growing, 
with lighter gages predominating, caus- 
ing lack of balance on mill books. Little 
can be placed for delivery before fourth 
quarter and some mills are sold for the 
year. Operations at fabricating plants 
are. irregular as a result of unbalanced 
inventories, many such shops having 
worked during the steel strike, exhaust- 
ing some grades and sizes.. There is 
much pressure for shipments from these 
shops. 

Boston — Buying is active but is out 
cf balance as to sizes, still centered 
strongly in lighter gages, with deliveries 
in fourth quarter. Tank fabricating 
schedules are made uncertain by delay 
in head deliveries in some instances, al- 
though receipts against old orders for 
both plates and heads are now mounting 
after slow resumption by some mills. 
Plate fabricators’ inventories are out of 
balance as to grades and sizes and pres- 
sure for tonnage is maintained. A New 
England shop is placing substantial vol- 
ume for boilers required for trawlers 
to be built by Bath Iron Works. There 
was competition for this contract from 
British boilermakers, 

New York — Notwithstanding irreg- 
ular operations at some fabricating 
plants, plate demand continues to ex- 
pand. In fact, spotty operations at some 
plants has been due to unbalanced ir- 
ventories, and it is from such plants that 
pressure for tonnage is. especially 
strong. A number had been able to 
keep going through the steel strike, draw- 
ing upon stocks, but to date they have 
not been able to replenish them in any 
substantial degree and are after both dis- 
tributors and mills for plates to build 
up stocks and get back to a more stable 
basis of operation. 

There is also a good future demand. 
Most mills have little they can promise 
before fourth quarter and some regard 


themselves as virtually out of the mar- 
ket for the entire year, especially on 
light-gage sheets, which are still in out- 
standing demand for underground fuel 
oil storage tanks, for both domestic and 
commercial purposes. But there is still 
good future buying. 

Cleveland—Inquiry for plates declined, 
although potential demand is still heavy. 
Most consumers have as much tonnage 
on producers’ books as will be accepted 
at this time, since mills have been sched- 
uled to capacity through the first half 
and in some instances into fourth quarter. 
Floor plate demand is active but well 
below the war peak, when large tonnages 
were used by manufacturers of jeeps and 
other military vehicles. Heavier demand 
for this product is expected to develop 
as soon as farm implement manufacturers 
attain their projected production levels. 

Birmingham — Need for plates is 
increasing in this section, with ex- 
panded shipbuilding activities at Mo- 
bile and a _ continuation of large 
scale production at Pascagoula, Miss, 
Inventories in most instances are 
extremely low and effort is being made 
to correct that situation, with deliveries 
already into fourth quarter. 

Philadelphia — Some plate tonnage 
is available for September but in gen- 
eral producers quote fourth quarter and 
two mills claim they have no capacity 
left for the entire year. Some producers 
report new business in excess of produc- 
tion. About 24,000 tons, mainly plates, 
will be required for four cargo ships on 
which Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Chester, Pa., is low bidder. Mari- 
time Commission reports the ships will 
be operated by Ore Steamship Co., New 
York, a Bethlehem Steel Co. subsid- 
iary. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 173 


Boston — Importance cf delivery to 
maintain fabrication schedules is re- 
flected in specification revisions for tubu- 
lar products, regardless of price differ- 
entials, Normally using so-called bed- 
stead tubimg for certain grades of furni- 
ture and children’s vehicles, one large 
consumer is taking electric-welded tub- 
ing. Others including bicycle manufac- 
turers, usually specifying electric weld- 
ed, are buying seamless. Some of the 
latter also is going to textile equipment 
shops normally fabricating electric weld- 
ed. In these cases cost of steel is ma- 
terially higher and when delivery sched- 
ules approach normal most are expected 
to revert to former grades. 

Demand for merchant steel pipe is 
active, with distributor stocks low and 
deliveries in fourth quarter. Delivery 
on steel pipe has been deferred two 
months by some mills because of tonnage 
lost by strikes. Others have reduced 
quotas. As some producers already were 
six weeks behind, extensions in deliv- 
eries by two months will not in all cases 
bring up to date on that basis. 

Pittsburgh—There is some doubt that 
much increased tonnage of tube rounds 
and skelp will be made available to non- 
integrated mills under the new price 
schedules, for integrated producers claim 
they are losing money under present 
price ceilings. However, the greater 
spread between tube rounds and skelp, 
and finished pipe and tubing prices are 
expected to help nonintegrfated pro- 
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ducers meet recent wage increase de- 
mands. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 173 


Chicago—Repercussions of the month- 
long steel strike are now being felt by 
jobbers serving the farm trade. At this 
time of year, farmers are heavy buyers 
of steel items for spring and summer use, 
but currently little material is to be 
had. Recalling that last year bale tie 
supply fell short of requirements, they 
have sought to be forehanded this year, 
only to find conditions equally as bad. 

Boston — Several additional wire milis 
have resumed production, including one 
high-carbon specialty mill in the Worces- 
ter district. Extensive rescheduling, re- 
visions in quotas and pressure for rods 
overhang delivery schedules. Selectivity 
in acceptance of new orders and produc- 
tion under new prices continues, with 
pressure for overdue tonnage strong, al- 
though in many instances original book- 
ings have been drastically revised, with 
available tonnage spread over as many 
fabricators as possible. Electrical equip- 
ment strikes have forced some new pro- 
duction setups but the most far-reaching 
indirect effect is shortage of fractional 
motors, holding up output in numerous 
instances. Larger consumers of wire 
and rods are pinched less for steel than 
the general run of users. Production 
of antifriction bearings, screws and small 
fasteners are not badly off. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 173 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate producers con- 
tinue to invoice can manufacturers at 
the prices in effect prior to recent 25 
cents per base box advance. It is point- 
ed out that sellers are under contract 
for all of 1946 shipments to these con- 
sumers at the old place. Similarly can 
manufacturers are committed on cost 
of containers to packers. However, pro- 
ducers are preparing new price lists on 
basis of recent advances granted by 
OPA. On all contract commitments 
covering 1947 shipments, the higher tin 
plate prices are expected to be applied. 
In addition to the price advances re- 
cently published, an increase of 50 cents 
on roofing ternes to $12.50 per package 
of 112 sheets, 20 x 28-inch, coating I. C. 
8-lb., base Pittsburgh, has been an- 
nounced. 

Tin plate production schedules are 
expected to reach new prestrike pace 
early this week. Output likely will be 
under forced draft through remainder of 
this year, particularly in the immediate 
future to meet the heavy food pack pro- 
gram. Sellers are permitted to set aside 
only 15 per cent of their tin mill produc- 
tion for manufacture of containers for 
other than perishable and _ seasonable 
foods, drugs, and medicinals, under 
Amendment to Direction 9 of Order 
M-21. Still excluded from use of tin 
plate are containers for shortening, beer, 


dog food and coffee. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 173 


New York — Car buying so far this 
year has been spotty, with indications 
that the first quarter will be much light- 
er than in the preceding period, when 
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7086 cars were placed by domestic lines. 
During January domestic freight car 
awards amounted to 420 and during 
February, 1795, with few placed so far 
this month and with few under active 
figuring. 

About the only certainties at present 
are that deliveries will continue far ex- 
tended for some time and that costs 
will be increasingly higher. All build- 
ers of railroad equipment are inserting 
escalator clauses in their bids to meet 
rising costs and this is discouraging the 
carriers in a number of instances; also 
the fact that little equipment placed 
now could possibly be delivered before 
next year, not because of any shortage 
in car building capacity, but because 
of shortage of materials. 








Comparative figures on domestic 
freight car awards follow: 
1946 1945 1944 1943 
pe oa 420 7,200 1,020 8,365 
DG sie ed 1,795 1,750 18,240 350 
March BENS 2,500 6,510 1,985 
‘eee 1,120 4,519 1,000 
MENSA aieataie 1,526 1,952 870 
ae aE A Ss 670 1,150 50 
| Re eee eae 3,500 795 4,190 
Sree Side tae 7,240 8,900 8,747 
SS kao ys 9-3, ae 400 6,820 
Te <a oc 1,320 2,425 5,258 
a aia 1,650 1,065 870 
By Sik, co 4,116 16,245 2,919 
Bp. Sapee 45,4382 53,221 41,355 


Pittsburgh — In addition to price ad- 
vance of $9 a net ton effective Feb. 25 
on light rails, and $5 on all other types 
and grades, OPA announced last week 
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| that effective March 12 prices for rail- 


road_ specialties, including couplers, 


| yokes, bolsters and side frames for cars, 
| would be advanced 4 per cent. 
| prices recently announced include $3 a 


Other 


ton on splice bars, $4 on tie plates, and 
$8 a ton on cut track spikes. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape. Prices, Page 173 


Chicago — Heavy backlogs of orders 
in structural fabricating shops and de- 
lay in delivery of plain shapes apparently 
are cutting a wide swath through future 
plans for building construction. On top 
of this, the government’s announcement 
that construction is to be restricted in 
favor of G. I, housing is causing con- 
sternation and uncertainty.. Within the 
past few days, awards for fabrication 
have been few and inquiry is negligible. 

Boston — Inquiry for fabricated steel 
has slackened but plain material has 
tightened, with deliveries further ex- 
tended into fourth quarter. Program for 
production of prefabricated stetel frame 
houses for a nation-wide mail order 
house by a Rhode Island fabricator is 
being held up by uncertainty of obtain- 
ing small structural shapes. Estimates 
are also slackening while public works 
and commercial building plans are being 
delayed in larger volume. One indus- 
trial project ‘in New Britain, Conn., is 
being held up by shortage of fabricated 
steel. 

Philadelphia — While some structural 
shops are still down, due either to strikes 
or inability to obtain sufficient steel to 
operate, fabricated production is gen- 
erally jmproved. Shops continue to re- 
fuse to quote on much of the work be- 
ing offered. 

Seattle—Plans are completed for the 
Narrows Bridge near Tacoma, Wash., 








and bids may be invited next month. 
Specifications call for 17,000 tons of. 
shapes and 6000 tons of cable wire, twice 
the tonnage in the former structure. In- 
creased cost of steel is expected to raise 
the cost about $115,000. U. S, Engineers 
are planning a control shaft, penstocks 
and substation at Fort Peck, Mont., re- 
quiring 240 tons of shapes and a tonnage 
of plates for tanks, penstocks and pipe. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 175 


Pig iron shortage is expected to con- 
tinue for some time, demand being heavy 
as foundries work against a heavy back- 
log and find labor situation easier. Lack 
of cast scrap puts a heavier burden on 
pig iron. Second quarter quotas_ are 
being formed and consumers are being 
held to a minimum to spread the sup- 
ply as well as possible. 

New York — Pig iron shipments are 
expanding slowly, but so heavy is the 
demand that all indications point to con- 
tinued shortage for some time. District 
foundries are getting back to a better 
level of operation, now that some labor 
disputes have been settled and overall 
labor supply is somewhat greater. How- 
ever, most foundries have far more busi- 
ness on books than they can handle and 
with expanding labor supply can take 
just about as much iron as can be of- 
fered, without exceeding the 30-day 
inventory limitations imposed by the 
government. Also contributing to the 
pressure for iron is the extreme short- 
age of cast scrap. Demolition work is 
still negligible and, all in all, cast grades 
are comng out in just about as limited 
quantities as at any time, even during 
the war. 

St. Louis — Pig iron continues tight. 
The principal local producer switched 
from basic to malleable last week. One 
of its two furnaces is off because of ore 
and coke scarcity. Mill stocks are low, 
one being nearly out. Some iron has 
been drawn from Chicago and Birming- 
ham, but these points are said not to be 
accepting orders now. 

Cincinnati — Orders are being taken 
for second quarter pig iron needs. Melt- 
ers are being held closely to former ton- 
nages in reflection of the tight supply. 
Meanwhile foundries ask for increased 
allotments as they find more labor and 
demand for castings even more pressing. 
The district melt continues somewhat 
below that of fourth quarter because of 
strikes. 

Boston — Pig iron sellers are lining 
up second quarter schedules but holding 
consumers to minimum volume. Melt- 
ers in numerous instances are low on 
iron and dependent on current shipments, 
in small lots to maintain production. 
While some conjecture as to possible 
increase in prices is evident, this has 
slight effect on buying, which in many 
cases is of emergency nature. For most 
part consumers will get January and 
March iron but February tonnage has 
been lost, with indications the supply 
will be tight for some months, desperate- 
ly so if further interruptions develop 
from a coal strike. 

Pittsburgh — Steel foundries state 
the 4 per cent advance in steel castings 
price, effective March 12, compensates 
only for previous additions to operating 
costs and fails to offset any of the USA- 
CIO demand for 18% cents per hour in- 
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crease demanded. At a recent OPA steel 
castings industry advisory committee 
meeting industry members estimated 
prices should be advanced 14 per cent 
to meet rising costs. However, OPA 
held that a 4 per cent increase would 
sustain profits at the 1936-39 base pe- 
riod average. Price action is expected 
soon on malleable iron castings. Some- 
what higher increases may be in line for 
this industry, to stimulate production, 
which is substantially below require- 
ments, with the result that some impor- 
tant reconversion programs are behind 
schedule. 

The expected pig iron price advance 
has not been made officially. Pig iron 
supply is expected to fall well below re- 
quirements for the remainder of the 
year for such important reconversion in- 
dustries as housing, farm machinery, au- 
tomotive, railroad and consumer goods. 
Increased pressure for pig iron from the 
automotive industry should develop, now 
that the General Motors strike is set- 
tled and with easing steel supply permit- 
ting increased production schedules at 
other automotive plants. Pig iron pro- 
duction in this area now is above pre- 
strike level but sellers are expected to 
continue rationing through the year. 
Blast furnace operations would be al- 
most immediately affected if a coal strike 
is called, as stocks are low. 

Chicago — Prospects are that for 
months to come pig iron demand will 
outrun supply, with result that some form 
of allocation must be continued and 
foundries must operate with minimum 
inventories, Loss of iron production dur- 
ing the steel strike aggravated the situa- 
tion, but contributing also is the fact 
that foundries are gaining manpower 
and therefore expanding operations to 
satisfy the tremendous backlog and de- 
mand for castings. Iron production in 
this district has returned to prestrike 
level, with little additional gain possi- 
ble. Settlement of the General Motors 
strike means that the company’s found- 
ries will open in a few days. Iron de- 
mand will undergo another boost when 
the farm implement industry settles its 
strike. However, steady foundry opera- 
tions ahead are jeopardized by the 
threatened coal strike, for coke is equal- 
ly as critical as iron, and a mine shut- 
down would be felt almost immediately. 

Birmingham—Pig iron continues tight, 
even with blast furnaces practically in 
full operation again. A shortage of cast 
scrap is reported in some circles, Cur- 
rently, demand for pig iron is greater 
that the merchant industry’s capacity. 
One merchant iron producer is paying 
special attention, however, to smaller 


users. 

Philadelphia — A large district blast 
furnace was blown in March 13 after 
undergoing minor repairs, having been 
down since beginning of the steel strike. 
Its capacity is badly needed by district 
consumers, who are finding supply far 
short of requirements. Pig iron sellers 
are restricting quotas rather sharply in 
an effort to spread supply equitably. 
Agegravating the situation is continued 
shortage of cast scrap. Meanwhile re- 
quests for second quarter tonnage swamp 
sellers. 


Scrap ... 
Scrap Prices, Page 176 


No easing in scrap supply has ap- 
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peared. Numerous industrial plants us- 
ually large producers are not receiv- 
ing sufficient steel to allow full opera- 
tions and some are still strikebound. Rail- 
roads are not offering as much as usual. 
Observers believe the shortage will be 
intensified as steel mills get back to nor- 
mal production as supply probably will 
not increase greatly. Melters are tak- 
ing all material offered and are paying 
springboards to bring in material from 
a distance. 

Pittsburgh — Although all steel mills 
here are taking scrap deliveries, the 
total movement is estimated to be only 
20 to 30 per cent of prestrike volume. 
Few additional metal fabricating plants 
have reopened recently, and some of 
the largest scrap producers are still idle. 
Until finished steel output attains pre- 
strike momentum, there is little prospect 
of those metalworking companies now 
operating materially increasing produc- 
tion. Influx of miscellaneous unpre- 
pared scrap from outside sources is dis- 
couragingly small. Crushing operations 
are down to about two to three days a 
week as turnings continue difficult to 
bring in, even on relatively high spring- 
boards, ranging from $1.50 to $2 a ton. 
Higher springboards also are offered on 
heavy melting steel to no avail. Indica- 
tive of the extreme tightness in scrap 
supply is report that alloy turnings, for 
some time uninteresting at sharply re- 
duced prices, are now being taken at 
within 75 cents a ton of the $15 ceil- 
ing. Railroads continue to run behind 
on shipping schedules against previous 
offerings. The last two lists of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad have not includ- 
ed any rails, perhaps indicating that the 
railroad is attempting to get caught up 
on previous commitments. Effort of 
yard dealers to increase the preparation 
margin to $5 from $3.50 a ton is an- 
other factor that may eventually force 
upward revision in scrap price ceilings. 

New York — Demand for scrap, es- 
pecially cast grades, continues to ex- 
ceed demand. There are some slight 
indications of an easing in melting steel 
grades, but even so there is more de- 
mand than actual supply. Spring us- 
ually brings out more scrap and undoubt- 
edly that will be the case this year. 
However, some trade interests point out 
that the increase should not be as 
marked as usual as weather has been 
fairly open this winter, thus permitting 
easier collection and preparation than 
usual. On the other hand, and while 
consumption has been substantially re- 
duced this winter because of strikes, 
especially the nationwide steel strike, 
manufactured scrap, which represents 
most of normal supply, has been like- 
wise restricted, with production still 
limited at various plants because of labor 
disturbances or shortage of materials. 

St. Louis — Scrap supply continues 
tight, although shipments are fair. Premi- 
um grades are as scarce as at any time 
during the war and are expected to be- 
come more so as mills increase normal 
steelmaking rate, a severe strain being 
predicted when 85 per cent operations 
are reached. Mills have fair reserves 
but are taking in all they can get. End 
of the steel strike has reinstated old 
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@ There is a very good reason 
why it is good business 

to own a Metal ZIPPER Arc 
Welder .. . “They're Better’’ 
—that’s all! 

@ We could go on for pages 
pointing out the superior 
features of the Metal 

ZIPPER. And we could tell 
of many shops, large and 
small, that have discarded 
inferior equipment to 
standardize on Mid-States 
Metal ZIPPERS. With jobbers 
too, the big swing is to 
Mid-States. But, why go on 
.. + write for the name 

of a Mid-States Jobber near 
you who can show you how 
metal ZIPPERS out-perform 
anything in the field of 
electric welding. Ask for new, 
free bulletin. Write today! 


Wid- States 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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orders but little new buying has been 
done. 

Boston — Limited offerings of steel- 
making grades and cast scrap are readily 
absorbed against old orders and new 
buying. Supply of unprepared scrap is 
light. Prices are at ceilings. Volume 
of railroad and industrial scrap is lim- 
ited and while some low phos material 
comes out in moderate lots, demand for 
that grade is strong. Supply of bun- 
dles also is light. 

Cincinnati—Supply of iron and steel 
scrap is far short of demand, buyers’ in- 
quiries being most numerous in cast and 
short rails. Volume is off, in large part 
because of diminished tonnage of indus- 
trial scrap. All district melters are 
actively buying whenever material is 
offered, but many have fair reserves. 
Another outlet for scrap was opened with 
start of production by Andrews Steel Co. 
which has some scrap inventory but is 
again buying. 

Chicago — Because little production 
scrap is available currently, mills are 
unable to purchase as freely as they 
like. Prospects are, therefore, that the 
material stored at docks and outside 
points during the steel strike may have 
to be brought in faster than planned. 
It had been hoped that this accumula- 
tion could be drawn upon slowly and 
thus serve as a reserve. But consumers 
of finished steel are just now feeling 
full effect of the steel strike, and, with 
inventories exhausted, are reducing or 
suspending operations until new stocks 
can be accumulated. It will be another 
month before manufacturers’ scrap be- 
gins to move freely. In the meantime, 
scrap prices hold at ceiling and demand 
holds steady at a high level. 

Philadelphia — While some trade in- 
terests regard the situation in melting 
steel as a shade easier unprepared scrap 
is leaving here for the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict at ceiling prices and sellers gener- 
ally report no difficulty in disposing of 
all prepared scrap they can find. How- 
ever, with weather conditions more 
favorable and manufactured scrap com- 
ing out somewhat more freely, now that 
labor disruptions are less numerous, it 
is not surprising that some talk of eas- 
ing is heard. 

Washington — Available scrap is es- 
timated to be running 100,000 to 200,- 
000 tons below the indicated 1,700,000 
monthly requirements, by T. J. Lyons, 
chief of Civilian Production Administra- 
tion scrap branch. Shortage is causing 
heavy drain on pig iron supplies. The 
stockpile has n declining steadily 
since end of the steel strike. An addi- 
tional 2,000,000 tons is needed to bring 
supplies back into line. Battlefield 
scrap available to this country amounts 
to less than one month’s requirements for 
steel mills operating at capacity. House- 
holders are being asked to help meet 
the deficit. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 174 


Pittsburgh — Comparatively little of 
the limited mill production to date has 
gone to warehouses. Distributors state 
inventories are lowest on record, and un- 
less some shipment preference is grant: 
ed, stock position will become more 
critical. In some instances stocks of 
galvanized sheets, merchant wire prod- 
ucts, wide flange beams, smaller bar 


sizes, and hot and cold-rolled sheets in 
lighter gages are depleted. Most in- 
terests believe inventories will not be 
restored to normal until early next year, 
for mills are expected to ration available 
output during this period to meet the 
immediate needs of regular customers. 
Boston Demand for steel from 
warehouse has declined, with replace- 
ments somewhat improved, although 
shipments to warehouses are uneven. 
Tonnage originally ordered for early 
first quarter replacement now is com- 
ing in. Pressure for fill-ins from jobbers 
for industrial buyers has subsided and 
indications are that distributors will be 
able to build a more balanced inventory 
during the next few months, although on 
faster moving items this will be diffi- 
cult in view of tight mill schedules. 
Philadelphia — Jobbers report an up- 
ward trend in bookings, although limited 
by restricted mill shipments and conser- 
vation measures still in effect at the re- 
quest of Washington. Notwithstanding 
heavy demand most jobbers do not an- 
ticipate for some time anything to com- 
pare with last year’s rate of business. 
Chicago — With new supplies of steel 
being received slowly, warehouses find 
themselves still in a critical position. 
They are pressing mills for increased 
tonnage, but discover allocations apply 
in their case the same as to consumers. 


Semifinished Steel ... 
Semifinished Prices, Page 172 


Pittsburgh — Shortage of semifinished 
steel continues to retard finishing mill 
rolling schedules. However, immediate 
supply shows signs of improving slightly 
as steel production schedules gain mo- 
mentum. Recent price advances are 
held inadequate by most steel producers, 
and consequently mills are attempting 
to convert as much semifinished steel as 
possible into products netting them the 
best return. Considerable pressure is de- 
veloping to force integrated mills, either 
through a subsidy arrangement or some 
form of allocation, to meet a greater 
portion of demand originating from non- 
integrated mills and for export. Non- 
integrated interests claim they cannot 
obtain sufficient supply of wire rods, 
skelp, sheet bars and slabs. However, 
integrated mills state they are hard 
pressed meeting own requirements. 


Unionization of Foremen 
Upheld by NLRB Decision 


(Concluded from Page 77) 
ditions, the most conscientious super- 
visor cannot escape the possibility of 
union. reprisals which might cost him 
his job. 

“In the mass production industries the 
board has always recognized that to the 
ordinary employee, his foreman js man- 
agement. It has been our long-standing 
practice, except in the rare case where 
the maritime or printing crafts had a 
custom to the contrary, to exclude super- 
visory employees from the bargaining 
unit. Whenever a foreman by coercive 
statements or discriminatory acts has 
attempted to influence the choice of anv 
worker with respect to union member- 
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This name on a reel— 
means 


TOUGH WIRE ROPE 


For rugged, long-lasting wire rope be sure it 
bears the name Wickwire Spencer. Every 
step in the making of Wickwire Rope is 
under constant, careful control, from the 
special formulae used in making the steel, 
through processing of the wire until it is 
exact within a fraction of a thousandth of 
an inch, through laying of the strands and 
final closing. 


Order Wickwire Spencer Wire Rope and 
be assured of the utmost in performance, 
safety and long rope life. It is available in 
all sizes and constructions—both regular 


lay and WISSCOLAY Preformed. 





HOW TO PROLONG ROPE LIFE 
AND LESSEN ROPE COSTS... 


Thousands of wire rope users—old hands 
and new—have found “Know Your 
Ropes” of inestimable value in length- 
ening life of wire rope. Contains 78 
“right and wrong”’ illustrations, 41 wire 
rope life savers, 20 diagrams, tables, 
graphs and charts. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





Send your wire rope questions to 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL 


A DIVISION OF THE 
COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Abilene (Tex.) * Boston + Buffalo « Chattanooga * Chicago + Denver « Detroit 
Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia * San Francisco + Tulsa * Worcester 
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Torplex Bearings 
are designed to 
cover a wide 
range of appli- 
cations in every 
field of industry. 











For instance in 
the tractor field “Joxlex 
Bearings are used on the 
| pivot axle shaft to ac- 
commodate oscillations of 
the bogie truck and cush- 


tion shows “7oxflex Bearings 
in track shoe pins, where 
they eliminate wear, shock 
and vibration thereby pro- 
longing the life of the 
equipment. Once installed 
they require no care, no 
lubrication and work effi- 
ciently and dependably 
for years. The adaptability and versatility of “7oxles 
Bearings account for their wide acceptance by industry. 


Torflex Bearings are used on all types of machinery, can 
be made in practically any size, are low in cost, simple 
and readily incorporated in new or existing equipment. 


Send tn for wiore detadled information. 


HARRIS PRODUCTS CO. 


5101 COWAN AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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ship on his bargaining representative, we 
have treated such acts and utterances as 
the acts and utterances of the employer, 
even though the record contained no 
evidence that the supervisor's conduct 
had been authorized by higher manage- 


ment.” 


Steel in Europe... 


London — (By Cable) — Large con- 
tracts have been placed for steel for 
railroad car building, involving 40,000 
tons. The labor position in foundries 
is difficult. Rail mills are filled for 
many months to meet rehabilitation 
needs of railroads, Sheet demand is 
active, 


Joslyn Advances Stainless 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, 
producer of Joslyn steels, announces 
an increase of 8.2 per cent in price, ef- 
fective immediately, on all its stainless 
steel products, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


7300 tons, engine manufacturing plant, Peoria, 
Ih, for Caterpillar Tractor Co., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bids March 5. 


1250 tons, hotel and apartment building, Hous- 
ton, Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., Houston, 
Tex. Stone & Webster, Boston, engineers. 


760 tons, addition for Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia. 


215 tons, coal trestle for Reading Co., Phila- 
delphia, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


180 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, Mont- 
gomery county, to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., through John F, Keller, 
Perkiomenville, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


16,000 tons, also 6000 tons cable wire, for 
Narrows bridge, Washington state; plans pre- 
pared, bids soon to state toll bridge authority, 
Olympia, Wash. 


1300 tons, store, Syracuse, N. Y., for W. T. 
Grant Co. 


1200 tons, utility buildings, Gary, Ind., for 
Butler Mfg. Co. 


415 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge in North- 
umberland county; new bids asked for 
April 2. 

300 tons, plant addition for P. V. Engineering 
Forum Ine., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
helicopters; bids March 18. 

240 tons, control works and other facilities, Fort 
Peck, Mont.; bids soon to U. S. engineers. 


Unstated, gates, hoists, etc., Anderson Ranch 
dam project, Boise, Idaho; bids to Denver, 
April 23; Spec. 1221. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCED BARS PLACED 


370 tons, warehouse, Minneapolis, for Northrup 
King & Co., to Paper-Calmenson & Co., St. 
Paul. 


150 tons, expansion, Hopkins, Minn., for Red 
Owl Stores Inc., to Cowin & Cp. Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Standard Construction Co. Inc., 
Minneapolis, contractor. 

REINFORCED BARS PENDING 


1300 tons, food walls, Kansas City, Mo., for 
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United States Engineers. 


750 tons, cheese factory, Plymouth, Wis., tor 
Borden Co. 


550 tons, Fall river dam, Greenwood county, 
Kans. 


500 tons, dam, Wister, Okla., for United States 
Engineers. 


500 tons, coke ovens, Weirton, W. Va., tor 
Weirton Steel Co.; Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, contractor. 


350 tons, expansion, La Crosse, Wis., for Sears, 
Roebuck & Co, 


805 tons, expansion, Zion, Ill., for Zion In- 
dustries; bids March 11. ‘ 


230 tons, addition, Chicago, for White Cap Co. 
Unstated, six, 1200-foot ship mooring piers at 
Puget Sound navy yard; bids to Navy soon. 


200 tons, wasteway and other structures, 
Owyhee project; bids to Reclamation Bureau, 
Boise, Idaho, March 22. 


85 tons, deformed reinforcing for Ampere sta- 
tion; bids to Bonneville Administration, Port- 
land, Oreg., March 13. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


Unstated, steel water storage tank, Ritzville, 
Wash.; Hanson Construction Co., Spokane, 
Wash., general contractors. 


Unstated, two oil storage tanks for Milwaukee 
Railroad, Seattle; to Puget Sound Sheet Metal 
Works, Seattle. 


Unstated, six oil storage tanks for Bonneville 
Administration; Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, apparently low. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


50 tons, 6-inch, improvement at Tacoma, Wash., 
to H. G. Purcell, Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


600 tons, Maplewood water district project, 
Portland, Oreg.; bids in. 


CONSTRUCTION 


ARKANSAS 


EL DORADO, ARK.—Lion Oil Co. plans erec- 
tion of a 450-barrel capacity catalytic crack- 
ing unit for high-octane gasoline, fuel oil, 
etc., to cost about $750,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Square D Co., manufacturer 
of electrical devices, will build a steel frame 
factory building on Valley Blvd., to cost 
about $350,000. Austin Co. has contract. 


LOS ANGELES—Aluminum Welded Fabrica- 
tion Co. has been formed by Henry P. Gebo 
and George B. Gebo and has established oper- 
ations at 1946 South Main St. 


POMONA, CALIF.—Salsbury Motors Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Northrop Aircraft Inc., has let 
contract to C. T. & W. P. Stover, 116 Nerth 
Alexander Ave., Claremont, Calif., for a fac- 
tory and administration building of 65,000 
square feet on a ten-acre site at Reservoir St. 
and Lexington Ave., to cost about $1 million. 
Kaufman, Lippincott & Eggers, 627 South 
Carondelet St., Los Angeles, are architects. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIF. — Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, 60 California St., San Francisco, has 
let contract to E. W. Heple, 494 Delmar 
Ave., San Jose, Calif., for a cannery plant 
near Evelyn Ave., to cost about $300,000. 
Ellison & King, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, are engineers. 


VERNON, CALIF.—Victor Welding Equip- 


550 tons, improvement at Yakima, Wash.; bids 
in. 


$30 tons, 18,500 feet, Bremerton, Wash.; Hugh 
G. Purcell, Seattle, low for U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 


Sheet Distributors Told 
Steel Easing Unlikely Soon 


(Concluded from Page 83) 
formerly established on black plate other 
than can making quantity may now be 
increased by 8.2 per cent. 

“Resellers of bale ties should note the 
following: Previously established maxi- 
mum mill prices have been on a column 
basis, the increase now permitted mills 
by amendment is 32% cents per 100 
pounds. It would be wise for resellers in 
passing on this increase to figure 32% 
cents per 100 pounds on the net weight 
of the mill delivered carload price as 
the permissible increase since it has not 
been customary for steel mills to split 
columns and until official interpretation 
is issued, use of a split column might not 
be proper. 

“Most of you distributors here are 
vitally interested in galvanized roofing 
and siding, also painted: roofing and sid- 
ing. The Steel Mill Products Section is 
issuing an interpretation to the effect that 
galvanized roofing and siding is to be 
considered a galvanized sheet product 
and that painted roofing and siding is to 
be considered a hot-rolled sheet prod- 
uct, and that the granted 
mills on galvanized sheets and hot rolled 
sheets shall apply to the above mentioned 
products, respectively. 


increases 


AND ENTERPRISE 


ment Co. is erecting a plant and warehouse 
building at 3821 Santa Fe Ave., to cost 
about $16,700. 


CONNECTICUT 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—City plans sewage treat- 
ment plant improvements costing about 
$350,000. Metcalf & Eddy, 1800 Statler 
Bldg., Boston, are engineers. 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—E. W. Tiemann, mayor, 
City Hall, plans sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $400,000 and sewers costing about $800,- 
000. J. C. Thompson, City Hall, is city 
engineer. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—City has plans by Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co., 107 West 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., for steam 
generating plant at Lakeside power plant, 
five miles south of city, to generate 250,000 
pounds of steam per hour, estimated to cost 
about $600,000. Bids will be taken March 26. 


INDIANA 


NEW ALBANY, IND.—Gunnison Homes Inc., 
F. A. Gunnison, president, McBeth St., has let 
contract to F. W. Owens Construttion Co., 
118 North Fifth St., Louisville, Ky., for a 
one-story 350 x 550-foot manufacturing 
plant, to cost about $450,000. 


PORTLAND, IND. — C. Wilson, secretary of 
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forging 
PHOENIX 


These are Forgings by Phoenix. The white- 
hot metal from which 
they were made was 
forced into every part 


of the precision die 





under repeated blows 

of the powerful drop-hammer. Controlled 
grain-flow resulting from this process pro- 
vided extra strength at points 
of greatest stress and strain. 


The possibility of concealed 





defects was eliminated. And, 
being formed in closed dies to close toler- 
ances, only a minimum of 
machining was required. 

Result—machine parts 
that will withstand the 
punishment of shock and strain .. . that 
will do their jobs day in and day out 
without flinching. 

Forgings by Phoenix are 


now being used by hun- 





dreds of manufacturers... 
to improve their products and reduce their 
costs. We'll gladly show you 

how you can obtain these 


same advantages. Just drop 





us a line... no obligation. 


FORGING DIVISION OF 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING CO. 


CATASAUQUA, PA. A JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Nit lith Crypling Buyers 











































































CONVENTIONAL 
DESIGN * 


NEW TYPE 
"Series A" 





THEY WANT THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS NEW 


y WALDRON 


a COUPLING 


The new “Series A” design provides a much iarger maximum 
bore to permit use of smaller sized couplings than would or- 
dinarily be required. Smaller size takes up less space, needs less 
shaft extension—looks better—costs less. 



























It embodies all Waldron construction refinements. An all steel 
coupling that compensates for misalignment without adding stress 
to shaft or bearings. 


Send for New Catalog 


Catalog 57 contains full details 
and rating tables on following types; 
Standard, Heavy Duty, Mill Motor, 
Marine, Floating Shaft, Jordan, Shear 
Pin, Oil Collector, Cut Out. Write 
today. 


COUPLING DIVISION 


soun WA LDRON corr. 
COUPLINGS 


Main Otfice and Works 


New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 











board of public works, has plans for a sew- 
age treatment plant and sewers to cost about 
$200,000. Bevington, Taggart & Fowler 
Inc., Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, are 
consulting engineers. 


IOWA 


ESSEX, IOWA—City is considering bids on a 
municipal light and power plant, including 
diesel engine generator and distribution sys- 
tem. Bonds for $80,000 have been voted. 
Buell & Winter, 508 Insurance Exchange 
Bldg., Sioux City, lowa, consulting engineers, 
have prepared plans. 


KANSAS 


GREENLEAF, KANS,—City, O. L. McKelvey, 
clerk, has plans by Wilson & Co., Salina, 
Kans., for a sewage disposal plant and sew- 
ers, to cost about $175,000. 


MARYSVILLE, KANS.—City plans erection of 
a sewage disposal plant to cost about $80,- 
000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ARLINGTON, MASS. — Board of selectmen, 
Town Hall, are having preliminary plans 
drawn for a sewage disposal plant to cost 
about $200,000. 


LYNN, MASS.—General Electric Co. will let 
contract soen for a plant addition at its 
West Lynn Works, to cost over $40,000. 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Fertigator Co., 243 
Capital Ave., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture a patented 
tool by Vernon R. MacFee, same address. 


DETROIT—NMichigan Chrome & Chemical Co., 
6840 East Jefferson Ave., has let contract to 
Cunningham-Rudy Co., 3087 West Grand 
Blvd., for a plant addition to cost about 
$60,000. 


DETROIT—Michigan Body Co., 2210 St. Au- 
bin Ave., will let contract soon for a one- 
story plant addition to cost about $50,000. 


DETROIT—Republic Appliances Inc., Dime 
Bldg., has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to manufacture appliances and equip- 
ment, by Byron D. Kuth, 2021 NBC Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


DETROIT—Marine Equipment Corp., 484 East 
Grand Blvd., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture marine equip- 
ment, by John M. Bessemer, same address. 


DETROIT—Krueger Co., 9956 East Forest 
Ave., has been incorporated with 500 shares 
no par value to manufacture toels, dies, jigs, 
parts and fixtures, by Herman A. Krueger, 
8510 McClellan Ave. 


DETROIT—Defiance Weatherstrip Co., 10339 
Twelfth St., has been incerporated with $80,- 
000 capital to do general manufacturing, by 
Glenn P. Haas, 528 Lakepointe Ave., Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich. 


DETROIT—Craine Diamond Tool Co., 8100 
Lyndon Ave., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture diamond 
tools, by Clyde P. Craine Jr., 20072 Picadilly 
Rd. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Atwood Iron Indus- 
tries has let contract to Barnes Construction 
Co., 1810 Chicago Ave. NW., for a steel 
and concrete foundry building to cost about 
$200,000. Associated’ Engineers, 802 Old 
First Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind., are engineers. 


JACKSON, MICH.—F. & H. Bar Products 
Corp., 586 North Mechanic St., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture screw machine products, by Fred 
W. Wendt, same address. 


KINGSFORD, MICH.—Grede Foundries Inc., 
13820 South First St., Milwaukee, and Lake 
Shore Engineering Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
have let eontract to A. H. Proksch, Iron 
River, for a one-story 160 x 520-foot foundry. 
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Grassold & Johnson, 734 North Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, are architects. 


MARTIN, MICH.—Martin Castings Co., has 
been incorporated with 280 shares no par 
value to manufacture castings, by Lon O. 
George, 1323 West North St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


MIDLAND, MICH.—tvtilities Engineering Co. 
Inc., 375 Saginaw Rd., has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
heating equipment, by Howard A. Brinker- 
hoff, same address, 


MILLINGTON, MICH.—Millington Truck Body 
Co., 8440 State St., has been incorporated 
with $110,000 eapital to manufacture com- 
mercial truck bodies, by Donald H. Mac- 
Laren, Millington. ° 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—City plans sewage treat- 
ment plant additions to cost about $550,000. 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—City has plans for a 
garbage and sewage disposal plant to cost 
about $90,000. R. Delano is city engineer. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour City Ornamental Iron 
Co., 2637 27th Ave. South, has let contract 
to Madsen Construction Co., 1790 Lyndale 
Ave. South, for a one-story 800 x 839-foot 
plant. Magney, Tusler & Setter, 202 Foshay 
Tower, are architects. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.—A. J. Haberkorn, city 
clerk, has plans for a sewage disposal plant 
to cost about $100,000. Buell & Winter, In- 
surance Exchange Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa, 
are consulting engineers. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — United States Steel Sup- 
ply Co., 2545 University Ave., has let con- 
tract to J. S. Sweitzer & Son, 615 Minnesota 
Mutual Life Bldg., for a 300 x 300-foot ware- 
house building, to cost about $600,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 


NATCHEZ, MISS. , — Johns-Manville Corp., 
Lewis H. Brown, president, 22 East 40th 
St., New York, plans erection of insulating 
board factory near Natchez, at cost of about 
$5 million. Building to be monitor-type 
with about 300,000 square feet floor space. 


NEVADA 


SPARKS, NEV.—Steel Conversion Corp., Pe- 
troleum Bldg., Los Angeles, James P. Walsh, 
manager, is building a plant here for manu- 
facture of demolition tools for mines, mills, 
foundries and tools for railroad track mainte- 
nance. David J. Catrow will be in charge 
of the local plant. 


NEW JERSEY 


SECAUCUS, N. J.—Town plans erection of a 
sewage disposal plant to cost over $400,000. 
F. J. Radigan, Peoples National Bank Bldg., 
Secaucus, is consulting engineer. 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Eastern Can Co., 649 
Kent Ave., has let contract to Caye Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., 856 Fulton St., for a two- 
story 145 x 153-foot plant, estimated to cost 
about $125,000. 


OHIO 


AVON LAKE, O.—B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, W. S. Richard- 
son, general manager, announces that eventu- 
ally the pilot plant under construction at 
Walker and Moore Rds., will be developed 
into a large production plant. Site of 100 
acres additional has been bought for this 
purpose, 

CLEVELAND—Angell Nail & Chaplet Co., 
4580 East 7lst St., is considering an addi- 
tion to increase manufacturing space. Charles 
F. Homsier is in charge. 

CLEVELAND—Reliance Electric & “Engineer- 
ing Co., J. W. Corey, president, 1088 Ivan- 
hoe Rd., will build a plant at Ashtabula, O., 


to cost about $1,500,000, equally divided be- 
tween building and equipment. Plant will 
manufacture 15-hp motors and drives. Plant 
will be one story, with 120,000 square feet 
floor space. 


CLEVELAND—Jorden Welding & Mfg. Co., 
9428 Cassius Ave., will build a branch plant 
at Lorain, O., a T-shaped building 50 x 105 
feet with two wings each 50 x 75 feet. Prod- 
uct will be power lawn mowers. 


CLEVELAND—Lamson & Sessions Co., 1971 
West 85th St., will build an $85,000 plant 
building for wire drawing operations, equipped 
with sprinkler, overhead crane and runway. 
George W. Hinds is purchasing agent. 


COSHOCTON, O.—General Electric Co., 
plastics division, William H. Milton Jr., Pitts- 
field, Mass., in charge, is having plans pre- 
pared for a $5 million plastics plant here. 


GALLIPOLIS, O.—City has plans for a sew- 
age disposal plant to cost about $750,000. 
Burgess & Niple, 568 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus, O., are engineers. 


GENEVA, O.—Village has plans by R. N. 
Case, Geneva, for an incinerator estimated 
to cost about $100,000. 


YOUNGSTOWN—Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. directors have authorized expenditure of 
$8,640,000 for improvements when mate- 
rials can be obtained. Included in plans are 
rebuilding of two ore bridges at Campbell 
Works, facilities for drawing finer wire at 
Struthers mill and expansion of cold-reduc- 
ing mill. A two-stand temper mill is planned 
for Indian Harbor, Pa. 


OKLAHOMA 


DURANT, OKLA.—A. Frost, city clerk, has 
plans for a sewage disposal plant to cost 
$200,000 and various sewers. W. B. Mc- 
Masters, 3215 Military Ave., Oklahoma City, 
is engineer. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—R. Lee Jr., city 
clerk, City Hall, has plans for a garbage in- 
cinerator to cost about $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MT. UNION, PA.—City is having plans pre- 
pared for a sewage treatment plant to cost 
over $150,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BRISTOL, R. I.—Town board of selectmen is 
having plans prepared for a refuse incinera- 
tor estimated to cost about $60,000. 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—La Gloria Corp., 
Robert T. Wilson, president, plans $14 mil- 
lion synthetic gasoline plant in Brownsville, 
Tex., area, to produce gasoline from natural 
gas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. and associated companies, 1216 
Main St., Houston, Tex., plans a natural gas 
processing plant to cost $500,000. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Verson Allsteel Press Co., D. 
Verson, president, 1855 East 93rd St., Chi- 
cago, plans a one-story manufacturing plant 
here, to cost about $500,000. G. B. Gleb & 
Associates, Texas Bank Bldg., are architects. 


DICKENSON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. and associated companies, 1216 Main 
St., Houston, Tex., plans a natural gas proc- 
essing plant near here, to cost about $750,- 
000. 


VICTORIA, TEX.—Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co., Commerce Bldg., Houston, Tex., 
has plans in preparation for an 8000-hp com- 
pressor station to cost about $800,000. 


WISCONSIN 


RACINE, WIS.—Racine Iron & Wire Works, 
$01 Prospect St., is having plans drawn by 
F. J. Hoffman, W. C. Schneider Associates, 
201 Sixth St., for a one and two-story plant 
addition 78 x 101 feet. 
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ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
67 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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(REG. TRADE MARK) 


e 25% 
service 

e Will not spall, will not 
mushroom 

e Deeper impression with 
less exertion 

e Any size character from 
1/16” to 1” 


Wedge Gri 
SAFETY LETTERS ‘AND "F IGURES 






to 50% 


more 


WRITE FOR A WONNINGHAM CO. 
LITERATURE ‘eo SAFETY STEEL STAMPS 


172 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HELP PREVENT AN ACCIDENT TODAY! 
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In the Scrubbing of 
Continuous-Strip Steel . . . 


ability to ‘‘take it”? in such installations. 


The reasons lie in their construction. A continuous, solid strip of 
steel is formed to grip the carefully-selected brushing material in a 
uniform formation of the correct length and density for the task. The 
result is a brush strip with a rigid, durable “backbone” which lasts 


longer and holds its efficiency indefinitely. 


Your Fuller Industrial Representative will be glad to work with you 


on the application of Fuller-Gript Brushes to your equipment. 


If your needs are immediate, write, wire or phone your specifications 


direct to Hartford. 


7aller- Gago 


BUILT-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Division 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
3582 Fuller Park 


PROVED PERFORMANCE 


The scrubbing of continuous-strip steel calls for brushes above and 
below the moving strip, brushes that are capable of standing gruelling 
punishment. Fuller-Gript Continuous-Strip Brushes have proved their 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 






























BOOP INGS oy 
GIAMPINGS 
Bai FORMS 


PARTS LIKE THESE, made to 

your specifications. Complete tooling 

facilities, modern heat-treating de- 

partment. Spot welding and tapped 
bly operati Send in your 
prints or specifications. 

Hubbard also makes standard and 

special cotters and washers. Send for 

special data sheets. 


M.D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
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(2%x 7) x (43 x 3%) = 





i 
ripe EE 
| § = =275.5327 


CLOSE FIGURING 


by buyers and sellers of 

‘ good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL'S “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment” 
section. Rates are mod- 
erate ... results are ex- 
cellent. Make no mistake 
about it and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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LEADOLENE 


INDUSTRY’S MODERN LUBRICANT 
It's here . . . the modern indus- 
trial lubricant with “Indestructible 
pH-ilm” . . . Brooks “‘I.P.” Lead- 
olene! The result of 76 years of 
continuous research by expert lu- 
brication engineers . . . it can be 
adapted to almost every industrial 
lubricating need. Get the amazing 
facts about this new “'1.P.”’ lubri- 
cant... write for bulletin today. 


ge 08 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania: Cleveland, 


4 


Ontario, Warehouses: In Principat 












* Indestructible pH-ilm. 







bio * Hamilton, 
intrial Cities 





COSTS RECORDS PROVE IT! 


Positioned Welding Cuts Costs 


You save four ways with 

P&H Positioners. 

(1) In welding time — 
downhand is faster. 

(2) In the use of larger 
electrodes —to de- 
posit more meial. 


(3) By permitting operators to work more 
efficiently. 

(4) By reducing work-handling time. 
Write for Bulletin WP-2 which also gives you 
complete information on Fy, 
P&H's low cost posi- 
tioner for handling work 
up to 2500 pounds. 


The same cost-cutting 
information on handling 
of weldments up to 
36,000 pounds is avail- 
able in Bulletin P-l. 








General Offices: 
4411 West National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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MB Standard Drop 
Forged Shackles 
Made to specifications for 
your definite requirements. 
We invite consultation with 
our engineers on any drop 
forging problem. 





Merrill-Volz 
Drop Forged Clamp 
for lifting any type of flat 
surfaced materials, such as 
steel plates, angles, bar- 
rels, etc. They hold with 
bulldog tenacity. 





MB Standard Drop 
Forged Turnbuckles 
in standard sizes, types, 
etc., in one quality—the 
best. Standard equipment 
with many of industry's 
leading engineers. 


MB Standard Drop 
Forged Clevis Nuts 
of standard sizes. Catalog 
and details forwarded on 
request on these or any of 
the other Merrillized prod- 
ucts illustrated. 





Write us on either standard or special requirements 


MERRILL 
BROTHERS 


“Forging Ahead for Eighty Years” 
Dept. S, 56-12 ARNOLD AVENUE, MASPETH, N. Y. 
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Awn's R-B Interchangeable Punch and 
Die is “standard” in metal working and plastic 
industries. Standard shapes and sizes carried 
in stock. Illustrated are four of the thousands 
of specially-designed punches we have made. 
Special R-B punches and dies made in any 
material, shape or size desired. Send for 
large, illustrated R-B catalog, now. 
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ALLIED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Department 29-E - 4628 Lawton Ave. + Detroit 8, Michigan 











COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 





PERFORATED 








TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





1 
oy PERFORATED METALS 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 
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OHH ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 














DIAMOND MFG. CO. 











BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
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HE name “Industrial” has attained wide recognition for the 

finest in Gears, Sprockets and Racks among Machinery 
Manufacturers. We built up our reputation from the inside—by 
equipping our plant with the most advanced gear and sprocket 
cutting equipment available. 95% of our machines are new. Our 
machinists are skilled. Every operator can set up his own machine. 
Long experience keeps production flowing smoothly. We meet 
urgent demands. You benefit by receiving Gears—Racks— 
Sprockets that fit and function properly. Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Write for catalog and handbook 
on your company letterhead. 


a 


The Plant that 
Quality and Service Built 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4545 VAN BUREN STREET if ile \clomrs Mi Gal, [elt 























IBOOKS 


On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 











WELDED PRODUCTS FROM OPEN HEARTH AND ALLOY STEELS 










Pressure Vessels .. . Galvanizing Kettles ... An- 
nealing Covers ... Tin Pots .. . Salt Annealing 
Pots ... Wire Annealing Pots ... and Special 





Pledged to Quality Since 1895 


ANNEALING BOX COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, PENNA. 






Plate Work. 


AP} ASME STRESS. RELIEVING 
Com Muse BaLMmisunr 





























SEAMLESS 
HIGH PRESSURE 


GAS 
CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 
HOT DRAWN 
FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 


Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 






Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS e SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE W) 1742 


TAYLOR-WHARTON 'RON > STEEL COMPANY 
KIGH BRIDGE. N. 1. & EASTON, PA. 
5 Yerk 17. N.Y 





Cylinder Sales Gifice: 110 East 42rd §i 




















WE have the know how, the machines, 
' the people and a new larger plant to 

save you money on “Fussy Parts”, requir- 
ing accuracy in volume production .. . 
This big shop can be an important de- 
partment to your factory. 


May we quote on your requirements? 
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SF 6-sbsenged 2d has a most important bearing on 
effective peening. Shot grains must be equal 
in size in order to strike with equal force. 20th 
Century Peening Shot is not only the most uniform 
to start with, but has the right temper to insure slow, 
even wear and avoid shattering. 


Has your Blast Cleaning department tried 
20th CENTURY BLAST STEEL SHOT AND GRIT? 


If not, it will pay you to clean with this abrasive and see the 
difference in cleaning results and cost. Amazing durability 
is made doubly sure by our Exclusive Scientific Heat Treating 
Process. Write for Samples and Price List. 
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Main Office and Plant: 
880 E. 67th Street, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Howell Works: Howell, Mich. 











RYERSON 
STEELS 


Te tiel4 4 












Thousands of kinds, shapes and 
sizes of steel in stock at eleven 
plants. Call Ryerson first for 
prompt action on steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine, 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 

Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

Pitt: h, Philadelphia, Boston, 
‘alo, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA 












Main Office—Phila., Pa. 





Rae kay nar veuR . 


Engineers - tee een - ical 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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tHe JACKSON IRON & STEEL co. 





COMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxic’* 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Edition, com- 
pletely revised. Spon- 
sored by the Grinding 
Wheel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 436 pages, 29 


Second 


chapters, 5 appendices, 
436 illustrations and fig- 
ures. Fully indexed. Price 
$3.00* Postpaid. (*plus 
additional 9c for state 
sales tax om orders for 
delivery ina Ohio) 


must have. 





“SILVERY 
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ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE o* Full Warehouse Service. "tw 
| For Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers 
Fastener esunette: > Don cr BARS bd STRUCTURALS 
PB terial. “Siuttons® of HDD PLATES*SHEETS * 
sigls in casek or will manufootare COLD FINISHED « ETC. ® 
to order. Ask on letterhead for samples, " @ 
prices and new 1946 Net-Price Catalog Wéite for Monthly Stock List a 
Nand Fastener guide. 
MANUFACTURERS SCREW PRODUCTS AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. s 
331 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. as Broadway at 1ith st. Lona Istand City 2 &. y eS 





ESSENTIAL 
FOR ALL 
FERROUS METALLURGY 








* JACKSON, OHIO 


SPRING COTTERS (C= 


RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 
and WIRE SHAPES 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 








ie OF Gl ed ee 
FOUNDRY GATES «¢ RUNNERS 


Longer Lengths) 


Clay Manufacturers Since 1889 
Also other Refractories 


& 7 NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


TTSBURGH 12, 
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AND THEIR USES 


Second Edition — Second Printing 
By Johnson Heywood 


@ The New Book of “KNOW HOW?” that “TELLS HOW”— 
a practical volume for every man interested in modern grind- 
ing methods and applications. Today’s production, with a 
premium on “Know How”, depends on men that can do a 
job, or know where to find out how to do it. 

“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” covers the entire 
field of grinding . . . a study of the twenty-nine chapter 
heads will show how broad its scope really is. 

Shop executives can turn to this book for practical help 
on everyday grinding problems; grinding machine operators, 
or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage. Stu- 
dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit 


from the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as 
set forth in this new volume. 

This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 436 illustrations and figures, is the 
only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. 
Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator 


Fifteen tables of Wheel 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!—Orders will be filled the same day received. . . 
Order now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate reference. 


STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 
A He AEE a CO EAR ONO ae 


STEEL 











CHAPTERS 

The Abrasive Materials 

How Grinding Wheels Are 
Made 

Theory of Grinding 

Surface Qualities and Finishes 

Selecting the Right Wheel For 
the Job 

Wheel: Shapes and Sizes 

Truing, Dressing and Balancing 

Use of Grinding Fluids 

Tool and Cutter Sharpening 

Sharpening Cemented Carbide 
Tools 

Cylindrical Grinding 

Grinding Cams and Other 
Out-of-Round Surfaces 

Roll Grinding 

Internal Grinding 

Surface Grinding 

*Disk Grinding 

Centerless Grinding 

*Thread Grinding 

*Gear Grinding 

*Grinding Dies and Molds 

*Lapping 

*Honing 

*Superfinishing 

*Preparing Metallographic 
Specimens 

Cutting Off With Abrasive 
Wheels 

Use of Abrasives in Non- 
Metalworking Industries 

Grinding Castings, Welds and 
Billets 

How to Cut Costs and Increase 
Production 

Some Tips for Product De- 
signers 

*New chapters added in this 

Second Edition. 

APPENDICES 

Table of Wheel Recommenda- 
tions 

Lapping Compound Recom- 
mendations 

Wheel Breakage and Safety 


Tips 

Standard Grinding Wheel 
Markings 

Glossary of Trade Names 
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a profit. 


Séeer/+: IRWIN GRADE “A” 
SOLID OR WELDROCK LAMINATED 


IRWIN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Garland, Pa. 


AN 


45 YEARS 


~ REPRESENTATIVES 


BR, B. McDONALD & CO 


335 Curtis Bldg 549 W Washington Blvd Foleshill Works, 


Detroit, Michigen Chicogo Mlinois Coventry England 


ireavs 10 ee Irwin Hammerboards 
AND To TaKt CA2E of Lem 


“Grade A’ irwin Hammerboards combine 
all the qualities you have found necessary 
for top efficiency in board drop hammer 
operation .. . If you store them in a place 
of normal temperature and keep them 
tightly bundled, you can depend upon your 
reserve supply always delivering the kind of 


hammerboord service you must have to make 













LEN 
Oe ; AN 
Gos aN 
° irect sect) 


Certified Steel Abratiues 
FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


SAMSON. STEEL SHOT 
ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 


PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH. PA 


Franson Breck 9h i 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO., BOSTON, MASS 














‘ye? DIFFERENTIAL 


STEEL CAR C@., FINDLAY, OHIO 


: Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
ths ; Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

& Complete Haulage Systems 











QUALITY GEARS 


Simonds can he of service by meeting 
Sur iequirements in q'e:ty gears. We 
Gears Or ul aost any praciicel © 
19 10 12 feet in diam«- 
prodvuciion schedule: by usine 
your wartime order. 
Rumsey Silen Chein 


procuc 
teriai. Spur gers 


te Mer? 
Simmons gears o7 
Distributors oi 

Drives and Coup''ng:. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





March 18, 1946 





JOHN H SIPCHEN COMPANY BRETT'S PATENT LIFTER CO. LTD. 














COBALTCROM 


Air-Hardening, Non-Deforming 
Cobalt High-Carbon, 
High Chromium Steel 












A tool steel with an original basic formula 
of our own specifications. Recognized for long die life 
and unsurpassed quantity production runs. 
Outstanding characteristics are simplicity of treatment, 
uniform hardness penetration to the center, secondary 
hardness, extremely high tensile strength, resistance to 
abrasion. Ideal for blanking, drawing, forming, trimming 
and shearing tools. 


FURNISHED IN BAR STOCK, BILLET, 
FORGING, CASTING AND WELDING ROD, 
BULLETIN ON REQUEST 


Representatives in New York City, Plainville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


Orlando, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Los Angeles, 


DARWIN & MILNER Ine. 


highest grade tool steels 


ics w. Fourtw st. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 


Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 











BB 49TH st. & AVR. 


| 
| 






COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 


for Ferrous and 





Member Metal Treating Institute 


et eb 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nonferrous Metals 








Over 40 years 
experience. 


Literature on request 


WHITEHEAD & 


STAMPING CO. 






% 
WHITEHEAD 
W. Lafayette Blvd. 


Est. 1903 
Detroit 16, Michigan 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 


AUCTION AUCTION 





ORDNANCE 
PLATE PLANT 


Formerly operated by the CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CO. 
(FARRELL WORKS), FARRELL, Pennsylvania 


To be held THURSDAY, MARCH 28, (946 at 11:00 A.M. 


PLANERS CRANES Electric Shop Tractors, Shop Trucks, 
RADIAL DRILLS GRINDERS Motors, Cutting Equipment, Harden- 
FURNACES 


Machines, Saws, Lathes, and many 
other items. 


FORGING PRESS 
ROTO BLAST UNITS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
PLATE WELDERS 





I 
l 
I 
l 
l 
| 
I 
l 
l 
j PRESS BRAKE 
I 
l 
I 
I 
! 
I 
l 
I 
l 


INSPECTION DAILY - COMMENCING MARCH 14th 


* Sale by Catalogue to be Held in Eagles Hall * 


For Full Particulars 


WRITE... 
WIRE OR... 
. PHONE 


900 Lee Avenue, Farrell, Penna. 


fe WE MAKE CAPITAL OF JDLE ASSETS 


2&CO. 





38 S. DEARBORN ST. 
Phone: State 5908 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


l 
l 
| 
i 
I 
i 
I 
l 
| 
ing Furnaces, Transformers, Milling | 
l 
l 
I 
l 
l 
l 
l 
I 
! 








FOR SALE - STEEL FLATS 
Below Mill Price 


7877 Lbs. 3%” x 2%" x 148%” 

7811 Lbs, 3%” x 2%” x 14’8%” 
228,472 Lbs. 3%” x 1%” x 11'11%” 
167,563 Lbs. 3” x 1%” x 13'6%” 

5522 Lbs. 1%” x 1-1/6” x 146%” 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
610 Chamberlain St. Phone 3-0738 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





IMMEDIATE 
WAREHOUSE DELIVERY 


Stainless Steel 
High Speed — Tool Steels 
Spring Steels — Alloys. 
Bars, Sheets, Strips, 
Wire, Tubing, Etc. 


Contact us for your requirements. 
INDUSTRIAL STEEL CORP. 


72-82 Lockwood St. Newark 5, N. J. 
MArket 3-3256 


NEW YORK 


NEW AND 

“ A i LS RELAYING 

TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








'BLOWERS.-FANS , 


Fs 
s.. 


i \ tN ' 
» MM | 
of ' 
C > fe s Ave 
eT | 


AV oteRS 


REBUILT — and ‘GUARANTEED 


Pr 


Blow er 


General 
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RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. 
Warehouses 
CHARLESTON, W. VA 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA, 








RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other ail- 
way material. 

Write, wire or phone for prices 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 














FOR SALE 


2 — Metal Alligator Shears 


Address Box 335 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 























a 





Me 


EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 











FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 


P. ©. Bex 1647, Pittsburgh 36 
a aoe 


Mi chigan Dist 

Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2069 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 

















FOR SALE 


39—Fully Repaired Box Cars 

12—8,000 gallon Tank Cars 
7—10,000 gallon Tank Cars 
1—Ohio 25-ton Locomotive Crane 





‘Seine New and Used 
mag <=: cor RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Telephone BArclay 7-9840 











FOR SALE 


60,000 Ibs. of 1-3/16” dia. W.D. 
1115 COLD FINISHED STEEL 
BAR. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCTION MFG.CO. 
249 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 1, O. 





OVERHEAD CRANES 


200-Ton Alliance 100' Span 
180-ton Whiting 30' Span 
89-Ton ‘‘American"’ 40'6" 


an 
78-Ton Alliance 37' Span 
75-Ton Alliance 78' Span 
50-Ton Shaw 69'10"' Span 
40-Ton Alliance 82' Span 
38-Ton Northern 22' Span 
30-Ton Case 41'S 
30-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
30-Ton Morgan 30' Span 
30-Ton Niles 53'9"' Span 
30-Ton Reading 56' Span 
28-Ton Bedford 50' Span 
25-Ton Cleveland 106'Span 
25-Ton P&H 70' Span 
25-Ton Whiting 106' Span 
25-Ton Whiting 82' Span 
20-Ton Alliance 77' Span 
20-Ton Cleveland 65' Span 
20-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
20-Ton Northern 60' Span 
20-Ton P&H 5§1'4"' Span 
20-Ton P&H 39'6"' Span 
20-Ton Shaw 76'4"' Span 
20-Ton Shepard Niles 49'6"' 

Span 
15-Ton Alliance 50' Span 
15-Ton Alliance 35' Span 
15-Ton Cleveland 55'6'' 
Span 





15-Ton Cleveland 35' Span 
15-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
15-Ton Niles 32' Span 
15-Ton Northern 53' Span 
15-Ton Shaw 82' Span 
18-Ton Shaw 77' Span 
1§-Ten Toledo 82' 7 
—— Whiting 74'8" 


12- open Morgan 56' Span 
10-Ton Alliance 58'9'' Span 
10-Ton “‘American"’ 27 
Span 
10-Ton Case 31'9"' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 38' Span 
10-Ton poe 50' on 
10-Ton Lane 50' S pan 
10-Ton Morgan 39'5"' Span 
10-Ton Morgan 77" Span 
10-Ton P&H 57' Span 
10-Ton Northern 34' Span 
10-Ton P&H 37'4'"' Span 
10-Ton P&H 48'10%" Span 
10-Ton P&H 60' sam 
10-Ton P&H 80' S 
10-Ton P&H 87'6" Seen 
10-Ton Toledo 36' Span 
10-Ton Manually Operated 
7%-Ton Erie 70' Span 
74-Ton P&H 30'6" Span 
-Ton Shepard 36' Span 
6-7-Ton Milwaukee 70' 
Span 





6-Ton Shaw 23' Svan 
§-Ton “neal 10' 


Spa 
8-Ten | Champion 37'6" 


Span 
§-Ton Euclid 
5-Ten Milwaukee 39'8" 


Span 
§-Ton Milwaukee 66'9" 


Span 
5-Ton Milwaukee 70' Span 
5-Ton Northern 49'6"' Span 
§-Ton P&H 45' Span 
§-Ton Shaw-Box 25' Span 
5-Ton Shepard 40’ Span 
5-Ton Toledo 96' Span 
5-Ton Whiting 80' Span 
3-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 
3-Ton Shaw 33' Span 
3-Ton Whiting 57'3" Span 
2-Ton Detroit 28' Span 
2-Ton Louden 19'2"' Span 
2-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 18' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 14' Span 
1\-Ton Cleveland 25' Span 
ae 7h -Ton P&H 22'8"' Span 

4' Span 

1-Ton Curtis 24' Span 
¥%-Ton ‘‘American"”’ 17' 

Span 


Take advantage of the ECONOMY service by telephoning to us 
collect, which will enable us to discuss your requirements and 
present our suggestions. 
In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of 
shovels, cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically every- 
thing in the equipment field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CO. 


Inc. 


7 
49 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephones: MUrrayhill 4-2294, 4-2893, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2296, 4-8292 

















WANTED 


TORRINGTON NO. 457 (OR EQUIV- 
ALENT) NINE ROLL FLATTENING 
MACHINE 2-1/2” Dia. x 4” Face 
Rolls for flattening brass strips .020” to 
.125” thick x 1” wide. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Tel. Lincoln 5151 








IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Steel Buyers +« Sellers « Traders 
Plates—Sheets—Bars 
Structurals—Rails—Wire Billets 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—No. 4343 HC 18 Reeves Motor drive output Speed 18.4—3.07 RPM 
motor, 142 HP 208-3-60 General Electric shaft standard shifting equip- 
ment, hand wheel assembly No. 28 belt No. M4410. 

8—78 American Gas Cylindrical Vertical Gas Annealing Furnaces without 
retort or cover lifting device. 

1—Mathews Marking Machine for marking periphery on 2% dia. slugs 


7” lon 


29—6” WSL Small Piece Lathes complete with air operated TS front pro- 
file slide, 5 HP motor and starter, profile former, graduated hand wheel 


work drive. 


1—No. 3 Cinn. Double Centerless Grinder, Serial 1933, 

1—No. 213 Campbell Wet Abrasive Cutting Machine complete with 7% 
HP 3600 RPM ball bearing motor, 220 V, 3 HP 60 cycle and switches. 

1—Fairbanks Model “D” Power Hammer. 

1—Bradley 100 lb. Upright Strap Hammer. 

1—No. 8 Bullet Buffalo Shear with knives complete with motor tilting 





gauge and switches. 

1—Mahr 3’ 6” x 2’ 3” x 8” oil fired open front slot type forging furnace 
complete with temperature controlled equipment. 

8—No. 1 West Hydraulic Tire Setter Presses complete with motor and 
starter 3 HP 60 cycle 220 V. 

4—No. 32R Motorized Rockwell Tester. 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
41 years’ experience 


13462 $. Brainard Ave. + Chicago 33, Illinois 











HAMMERS, 3-B & 4-B Nazel M.D. 
LATHE, Turret 24” Gisholt, 6-1/4” hole. 


























E 8. x 60" x 14 &H } 

SHAPER, 36” Morton Draw Cut 

HEA Alligator 1”—4’. 

HEAR, Open End 22” blades 2-1/2” sq. M.D. 
SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 35” table 
STRAIGHTENER, af? eit ron gfe di 

” * a. 
West PENN. “MACHINERY come MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

1208 House Bldg. ttshurshe hy Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








WANTED 
Any part of 50,000 each size:' 
20 GAUGE C.R. STEEL DISCS 
31/8" - 63/16" 6 8 5/32” 
ies. 


We have 
SENECA MANUFACTURING CO. 


450 North Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kans. 








WANTED 
SPRING STEEL 
4," x 1"' (Round or Square Edge) 
SAE-1095 or similar. 15 tons or any 
smaller quantity. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO., INC. 


Mendota, Illinois 














ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 
3 OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA 
“POSTER” Pittsbur 








Opportunities 


CLASSIFIED 


| Opportunities 








been a money-maker. 





FOR SALE—LEASE—OR TRADE 


(Stock Exchange) 


A Medium Sized Forge Plant, located in a good town 
in Pittsburgh Area. Good building and equipment 
now being run by the best operator in the industry. 
Plant has excellent labor situation and has always 


To responsible concerns able to use such a plant, 
a very advantageous deal can be worked out at a 
figure less than sound value of buildings and equip- 


ment. Write for particulars. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION 


2550 WEST MARKET STREET © 


co. 


WARREN, OHIO 








_ Help Wanted 


_ Help Wanted — 











SALES MANAGER 


Wanted by Machine Tool concern with 
headquarters in New York, specializing 
in and holding exclusive sales rights for 
world-known high precision machines and 
instruments. Must have initiative, be 
efficient and an _ excellent organizer, 
capable of handling sales staff and local 
distributors in important industrial cen- 
ters of U.S.A. Knowledge of machine 
tools, also of some French and German 
preferred, but not essential, provided other 
qualifications of first rate sales manager 
exist. Age between 35 and 45. Please 
apply with detailed description of school 
education, business experience, family back- 
ground, references and recent photograph. 


Address Box 477, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











WANTED 


Young college graduate with some Blast Furnace | 
experience. Excellent chance to train for good | 
position. Pittsburgh district. Replies confidential. | 
Address Box 474, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- | 


land 138, O. 


200 


eR 


WAREHOUSE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


For old established tubular steel 
company, vicinity Long Island City. 
Complete knowledge and _ experi- 
ence this line absolutely essential. 
Give complete resume in application 
including salary desired. 


Box $ 7645 
113 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 











WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
SALES MANAGER 


High grade only, by large structural steel 
fabricating company. State engineering edu- 
cation, experience, personality, age, refer- 
ences first letter, 

Address Box 475 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














Opportunities 


WANTED TO BUY A MANUFACTURING 


| plant now producing a salable item or items that 


have customer acceptance. Must have sales dis- 
tribution channels and raw material sources well 
developed. Must have an assured following of 
executive, clerical and production personnel. 
Prefer small town or city. Address Box 468, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 


Bids Wanted 


THE BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION, STATE 
of North Dakota, will receive sealed bids for fur- 
nishing and installing one 250 ton Hydraulic 
Press for the State Penitentiary, located approxi- 
mately two miles east of Bismarck, N. D., until 
10:00 A.M., April 1, 1946 at the office of the 
Board of Administration, Capitol Building, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, at which time all bids will 
be opened and read aloud. Specifications of the 
type hydraulic press wanted are on file in the 
office of the Board of Administration and the 
office of the Warden of the State Penitentiary, 











| Bismarck, North Dakota, and copies may be had 


| from strip steel. 


| qualifications, 


upon application to either the Board of Ad- 
ministration or the Warden, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota. Each bid must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check on a solvent bank in North Dakota, 
in an amount not less than 5% of the amount 
bid, payable to the Board of Administration, 
State of North Dakota and a bidder’s bond run- 
ning to the Board of Administration, State of 
North Dakota, in a sum equal to the full amount 
of the bid. The Board of Administration, State 
of North Dakota, reserves the right to hold all 
bids for a period of five (5) days after the day 
fixed for the openint thereof, and to reject any 
and all bids and to waive any irregularities. By 
order of the Board: of Administration, State of 
North Dakota. Dated at Bismarck, N. D., this 
5th day of March. 1946. (Signed) R. M. Rish- 
worth, Executive Secretary. 





Help Wanted 


Wanted 
DESIGNERS AND DRAFTSMEN 


Familiar with design of rolling mills and 
auxiliary equipment for steel mills. 
Good opportunities. All replies con- 
fidential. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Bidg., 3rd & Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 














STEEL BUYER 


Nationality known company located in town of 
5,000 in middlewest seeks man familiar with all 
phases of steel buying, able to set up and oversee 
perpetual records. Opportunity for qualified 
man to take over eventually all purchasing. 

: Address Box 449, 

STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13,0. 














PLANT SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. MUST 
have proven production record with experience in 
manufacturing wire goods and products made 
Opportunity to advance with 
Write outlining experience, 
salary and references. Plant lo- 
cated in Southwest. Address Box 471, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


growing concern. 


STEEL 

















CLASSIFIED 





Positions Wanted 


Accounts Wanted 





PURCHASING EXECUTIVE, AGE 43, WITH 
proven ability and_best references desires posi- | 
tion as Director of Purchases or Purchasing Agent 
for reputable company, preferably in Buffalo- | 
Rochester area. Applicant has had extensive pur- | 
chasing experience in elevator manufacturing. | 
ror 7 7 457, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- | 
an . Oo 





SALES ENGINEER, PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, 
82. Background in steel and mechanical rubber 
sales in Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Eastern Ohio. Desires permanent connection in 
industrial sales. Address Box 459, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, 10 YEARS 
OFFICE AND SALES EXPERIENCE MOSTLY 
IN STEEL, DESIRES INDUSTRIAL SELLING 
OR_ ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE. ADDRESS 
BOX 478, STEEL, PENTON BLDG., CLEVE- 
LAND 138, O. 








MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


With 25 years’ background in bearing 
sales in Middle West territory with Chicago 
headquarters, can accept an additional 
high grade manufacturer to represent on 
strictly commission basis. Reply Box 481, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE AND 
Sales Engineering Organization having salesmen 
calling on industrial plants in the Eastern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania area wants one or two 
more good lines to represent. Address Box 467, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





Employment Service 

















SALES REPRESENTATIVE WITH TWENTY 
years engineering design background interested in 
exclusive representation in Eastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania of engineered industrial 
products, such as air and hydraulic cylinders, 
control valves, pumping units, gears and reduc- 
tion units, bearings, also standard and special 
machines appropriate to the territory. Have estab- 
lished contacts with buying personnel. Commis- 
sion basis. Address Box 476, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 36 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 


| technical and executive positions of the calibre 


indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 
position protected, Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





CONTRACT WORK 





CUTS 
MANUFACTURING 
Costs 


You Supply The Parts 
We Assemble Them By 


ARC, GAS SPOT, PROJECTION. 
INDUCTION BRAZING OR SOLDERING. 


Sciaky Aluminum Spot Welding 
Atmospheric Copper Furnace Brazing 


We Are Production Welding Specialis 


PREMIER WELDING COMPANY 


1203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 











SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY. .. Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
a 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. e@ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle , 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cieveland. 











Tray size... 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Write, wire or phone: 


BRAZING CAPACITY 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


for COPPER BRAZING—BRIGHT ANNEALING WORK 






NEW GE 17’ ELECTRIC ROLLER HEARTH TYPE FURNACES 


Opening size........ 28” wide by 13” high 
weeeeeee+ 204%” wide by 30” and 43” long 


TOP QUALITY WORK 


BATAVIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Telephones: Chicago—Columbus 4626 


Batavia 3700 








Send Your Inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
designers and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


A. H. 
ribbon 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
Up to 244 inches - Any Metal 

Drilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Plant—Chesterton, Ind. 











March 18, 1946 





MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE 


@ 50,000 sq. ft. of production floor space 


@ Experienced engineering, design and 
drafting facilities. 

Completely equipped plant for steel fabrication 

of all types. Equipment includes plate shop, 

bending, rolling and shearing equipment (heavy 

and light). Unlimited welding capacity. Ma- 

chine shop includes lathes up to 42”, turrets, 

shapers, milling machines, surface grinder and 

drilling equipment of all kinds. 

CAN YOU USE THESE FACILITIES? Get in touch with 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE BRIGGS FILTRATION CO. 


Bethesda 14, Md. 
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Additional Farval Savings: — 
Save lubricant 
Save power 
Save repair costs 
Increase production 
Reduce rejections 
Avoid accidents 


Make machines last longer 


Farval—the Dualine System with 
the Positive Piston Displacement 
Valve—that has but 2 Moving 
Parts—is Fully Adjustable—and 
with a Tell-tale at each bearing to 
show the job is done. 





The Works Manager planned—just as you probably have— 
to install Farval Centralized Systems on all of his machines. 
He figured that two savings alone would pay a good return 
on his investment:— 

1 — Eliminate labor of oiling 

2— Cut shutdowns for repairs 


But he found his karval installations gave him the 7 additional 
savings listed at the left. The 9 totaled enough to pay for his 
Farval equipment in a few months—leaving future earnings 


clear gain. 

Farval can make your machines earn more, too. Your neai 
Farval Representative will gladly survey your equipment, rec- 
ommend the correct System — and supply complete estimates. 
THE FARVAL CORPORATION, 3 270E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Affiliate of the Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industrial Worm Gearing 
In Canada; Peacock Brothers Limited 


eA AVAL. 


CENTRALIZED SYSTEMS OF LUBRICATION 
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SHEARING 





SHEET LEVELLING" 














Continuous Strip Coiling Equipment 
Special Conveying Mechanism 
Automatic Pilers 
Uncoiling Units 
, Press Feeding Equipment 
- Slitters 


~ > Strip Uncoiling and Automatic Shearing Units 


Sip Coil Holders 
Strip Coiling Reels 
Sheet Galvanizing Equipment 
' Automatic Tinning Equipment 
Equipment for Chemically Treating Tin Plate 
Automatic Doublers 
Normalizing Furnaces 
Continuous Strip Pickling Equipment includ- 
ing: Uncoilers, Up-Cut Shears, Stitch- 


ing Machines, Pinch Roll Units, Re- 
coilers, Drying Machines, Pickling 


et Tanks and Auxiliary Equipment 
McKay Levellers and Processing Units 
Strip Welding Equipment 





Scrubbing, Leveling and Oiling Machines 
for Flat Products 


Wilson Vertical Tube Type Annealing Fur- 
naces ; 





Corrugated Innter Covers 





Automatic Feeding and Catching Tables 


Continuous Pack and Pair Heating Furnaces 





Wheelabrator Abrasive Cleaning Equipment 

Automatic Weight Classifier 

Automatic Gauge Classifier 

Shell Lathes 

Airplane Motor Sleeve Lathes 

Armor Plate Levellers 

Vacuum Cup Lifters 

Electrolytic Tinning and Galvanizing 
Equipment 

Narrow Strip and Wire Mill Machinery 

@el em collitire Maatlity 

Field Fence Machinery 





Wire Processing Machinery COLD MILL 











